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HOW ADENAUER WRITES HIS MEMOIRS 


By Erich Peter Neumann 

DK BONN. - Germany's latest author of best sellers is a man who had never written 
a book until he was close to his 90th birthday. In a space of less than ay ears he 

published two volumes of a total of more than 1,100 pages. More than 600,000 copies 
have been sold in West Germany, and more and more editions are being prepared 
abroad. Meanwhile the author - this late “comer to the I iterary world - is keep- 
ing hard at work every day. His name: Konrad Adenauer. 


The statesman as author was and remains a frequent figure in world literature. From 
olden times until today brilliant stylists have emerged from the ranks of politics, to 
set down their experiences in memorable works of literature. Winston Churchill for 
example during his period in high office systematically collected material for his 
memoirs. But the great Englishman was throughout his life accustomed to writing down 
his thoughts and experiences. He always wrote his most important speeches and com¬ 
mitted them to memory. Such a procedure would have been unthinkable for Adenauer. 


When his resignation as Chancellor was imminent, it was a difficult task to talk him 
into setting down his memoirs. When he finally gave way to the insistence of a fa¬ 
mous Stuttgart publisher, he was offered assistance. Adenauer, who during his long 
political career, never made use of the pen as a weapon but preferred the arena of 
parliament or the public meeting, however declined the services of a ghost writer. 
Instead, when the time came to start work in earnest on the memoirs, he had a round 
pavilion built in the garden of his private residence in Rhoendorf high above the 
Rhine as a writing room. Asked why he chose this particular shape, he said with some 
reserve that in the White House in Washington both President Eisenhower and Kennedy 
told him it was best for concentration. 


When in 1963 he finally left the Palais Schaumburg in Bonn, in which he resided for 
14 years as head of the West German Government, he needed a lorry to transport 
all his personal papers. It quickly became known that he was studying all these do¬ 
cuments and that he had already written a certain amount. Exactly what it was, he 
surr ounded with irony and secrecy. Many people feared that his memoirs might be 
revelations of a personal nature. For it was known that he did not plan to follow 
the pattern of writers of memoirs and follow a chronological plan. He started, not 
with his youth, but with an account of the political situation between 1945 and 1943 
as he remembered it. He calmed worried inquirers by saying " But I am mentioning 
no names." 


He wrote on and on in his garden pavilion and in his habitual holiday resort of Cade- 
nabbia on Lake Como. Those who saw a lot of him in this period noted that he - the 
practised speaker - was achieving ever increasing mastery of the art and craft of the 
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written word. He noticeably found a new attitude to languages as he appreciated the 
fleeting nature of speech. 


The manuscript grew, partly hand written, pertly dictated. It was not a matter of 
chance which method he chose. The passages that were most important to him were 
always written down. His declarations of political faith for ex ample, passages cover¬ 
ing the need for European cooperation, explantions of his actions in critically decisive 
situations like for example the rearmament of Germany, and opinion on prominent 
personalities he encountered. 


Adenauer's memoirs did not become disclosures, but a straightforward report on the 
experiences and actions of a man who always knew exactly what he wanted and what 
he believed to be right. 


It is only now, with two volumes already written and the third nearing conclusion, 
that it is realised that Adenauer's decision to do without the assistance of a ghost 
writer was wise, typical of this great actor on the stage of world history in the past 
decades. What is in these books is genuine Adenauer, without the additions of prac¬ 
tised hands who could have added dramatic accents. A son of Thomas Mann, the his¬ 
torian Professor Golo Mann, said admiringly in a review of the first volume of the 
memoirs :"And he wrote every word himself." 


It is precisely this fact which gives the memoirs their special value. They were produced 
with complete disdain for any sensational embroidery. Once, in the Bonn Parliament 
an opposition speaker critic! sed Adenauer for dealing with a particular problem with 
excessive simplicity. Adenauer replied that " is not a simple matter to express cer¬ 
tain things simply." This is true of his memoirs. 


Konrad Adenauer is not yet in political retirement although he celebrates his 91st 
birthday on January 6. He is still a Bundestag deputy, and his voice carries much 
weight both in the Christian Democratic Party and among the German people as a 
whole. No prominent statesman comes to Bonn who would not like to be received 
by him in his suite in the Rhineside parliamentary building. But more and more he 
turns down applications for interviews with the words "I have to finish my memoirs. 
They are the most important thing for me now. " 


And there is nobody in Germany who does not appreciate this attitude. 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer Strafle 56 
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FRENZEL'S FREEDOM 


By Albert KOMMA 

DK BONN . - Former Bundestag (Lower House of Parliament) deputy Alfred Frenzel, 
sent to prison for 15 years in 1961 For spying for Czechoslovakia, has stepped over the 
border of the Federal Republic of Germany and returned to the land of his birth - 
Czechoslovakia. For Frenzel, it was a double homecoming; firstly his return to his 
motherland and secondly to the Communist party to which he belonged until he trans¬ 
ferred to the Social Democratic Party of Germany in the 1930s~ In the republic of 
Masaryk and Benesch there were Social Democratic parties of Czechs, Germans and 
Hungarians, but only a single Communist party for all nationalities. The Sudeten Ger¬ 
man Frenzel joined a German party to begin with when he became a member of the 
Social Democratic Party. Here, too, a return to the start. While in a West German 
prison, he re-assumed Czechoslovakian citizenship, which the Moldau republic gladly 
granted him in view of his services. Also waiting for him - if Prague keeps promises 
made when Frenzel begu ■» his espionage work - is a little house in which the old man 
can spend the last years of his life. 


Alfred Frenzel, now 67, struck no impressive figure either in the Bundestag or before 
the Federal Supreme Court. He not only looked like, but acted mediocrity itself. He 
did not even excel as a spy. The information which he passed on to Prague was not 
gained by skill and cunning, but obtained from the parliamentary defence committee, 
of which he was a member. While his damaging activities may have been no less than 
cSfficult, their product were very valuable for the men in Prague. They knew they were 
on to a good thing when an elected representative of the people turned traitor for their 
sake and they showed their gratitude. Truthfully speaking, Frenzel was no better than 
just that, for he was certainly no real "spy". The Czechoslovks tried several times 
to engineer his release until they finally met with success. 


At the suggestion of the Federal Justice Minister, President Heinrich Luebke exercised 
his right to grant amnesty, and Frenzel left the Federal Republic. West Germans will 
certainly not weep over his departure. It is better that this unpleasant type "vanishes", 
because even while in prison, his presence was felt, particularly because of Czechos¬ 
lovak efforts to get him out. Normally, traitors enjoy the contempt of those they have 
served. The Czechoslovak prize for his services was 20,000 Marks, citizenship papers 
and a house - not a very high one, indeed. 


It is certainly no coincidence that Frankfurt woman journalist Martina Kischke - 
arrested while on the way to visit her Russian fiance in the Soviet Union - and 
three persons serving life imprisonment sentences in the "German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic" (East Germany) were released at the same time as Frerzel. Nevertheless, it 
would be wrong to speak simply of an " exchange 11 or a "bad deal" , as German 




newspapers are doing. Freedom for four people, particularly if they are innocent as 
at least Martina Kishke was proved to be, is worth the release of a spy who could 
hardly betray any more than he has already done. In its way, the Frenzel affair was 
the worst of its kind in the history of the Federal Republic. If the case has now been 
closed, it certainly has not been forgotten. 


SEARCH FOR DRAMATISTS 
East Berlin Theatre League 

DK BERLIN . - East Berlin was busy with cultural activity during the last weeks of 
the year. Scarcely was the annual conference of writers over in November, than ar¬ 
ticles on theatrical cinema and television problems took the place of literary contri¬ 
butions in the culture columns of the official Communist Party newspaper, "Neues 
Deutschland 11 . Their purpose was to prepare the ground for the inaugural congresses 
of new organisations for theatrical, cinema andfele/ision activities. Months ago 
"initiative committees" of the new bodies which were formed in the Spring published 
"discussion themes" setting out the tasks and aims for future development in these 
artistic branches. The inaugural congress for the League for Creative Artists in 
Film and Television, originally set for December 17 and 18, was meanwhile post¬ 
poned until December 21 and 22. Apparently ideological preparation of the Babels- 
berg filmmakers, who have been constantly irritated by administrative interference, 
fell into difficulties. The Theatrical League, however, was formed according to plan 
on December 10 and 11. 


In the view of the Director of East Berlin's German Theatre, Wolfgang Heinz, the 
Leagure was necessary "because the scientific permeation of our theatrical work as 
a part of the Socialist Cultural Revolution cannot succeed eithe r spontaneously or 
administratively". 


Furthermore, "under cover of an apparent collegial calm differences over many aspects 
of our theatrical work force themselves into discussion “. In his speech at the inaugura I 
congress, Heinz attacked "critical-ironical distance as a principle, scepticism and 
cynieism 11 as well as "resignation and passivity". But he opposed dogmatic views 
and demanded a "wealth of forms and solutions" in the Theatre. The methods of 
socialist realism must be "open for every genuine new discovery". The 325 delegates 
elected Heinz as their president; the director of the East Berlin Comic Opera, Walter 
Felsenstein, the Leipzig Manager Karl Kayseter and the Dresden theatre manager 
Hans Dieter Maede, were elected vice presidents. 

Heinz Kersten 
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POLISH ARTS IN WEST GERMANY 


Big Impact on Cultural Life Despite Lack of Official Contacts 

DK COLOGNE. - Polish arts are making a major impact on West Germany’s cultural 
life, although there are no official cultural contacts between Bonn and Warsaw. Three 
Polish writers live in West Germany permanently: Josef Mackiewicz, Tadeusz Nowa- 
kowski, and the enfant terrible of Polish literature, Morek Hlasko, who is married 
to West German film actress Sonja Ziemann. All three writers are first-class representa¬ 
tives of Polish literature, all three of them have settled near Munich. 

More than 200 books by contemporary Polish writers have been translated for West 
German publishing houses, and the works of Witold Gombrowicz, Zbiegniew Herbert 
and Roman Brandstaetter are on sale at almost every bookshop in the country. Stanis- 
law Jerzy Lee’s aphorisms are as well known to literature-minded West Germans as 
the works of satirist Mrozek. 

Many Ifelish directors are temporarily working with West German theatres, for example 
Akser in Duesseldorf and Konrad Swinarski in West Berlin. Many German theatres stage 
works by Polish authors, above all by Mrozek - his “Tango" is very popular - and 
An dr zejewski. 

Polish films have gained a formidable reputation here, with those by directors T. Kon- 
wicki, A. Ford, A. Munk and A. Wajda best known. Many West German television 
companies have bought Polish films, and numerous Polish authors are writing for 
radio stations here on a contractual basis. 


Polish music has also made its impact here: Musicians who have toured the Federal 
Republic include conductor Witold Rowicki, pianist Halina Czerny-Stefanska, violi¬ 
nist Wanda Wilkomirski and singers Halina Lukomska and Stefania Woytowicz. One 
of the world's most famous violinists, Henryk Szeryng, is sought after by all German 
concert halls. The gi Fted soloist was born at Zelanzowa Wola, birthplace of his 
great compatriot Chopin. Singer Teresa Zylis-Gara has been a regular guest at West 
German opera houses for several years now. Her colleague Krystyna Bersinon-Bodalski, 
formerly a soloist with Radio Poland in Warsaw, has settled in Hamburg as a concert 
singer after she married a German. 

The repertoire of West German concert halls include works by Witold Lutoslawski, Ta¬ 
deusz Baird - he was awarded the city of Cologne's music prize - and Krzysztof 
Penderecki, whose "Stabat Mater" has been performed more often in West Germany 
than in Poland. The "Donaueschinger Musiktage" have often been wholly dominated 
by the works of Polish avant garde composers, who are frequently commissioned by 
German radio stations, or even patrons. 


The Polish state pantomime is giving guest performances here almost every year, and 
famous choreographer Leon Wojcikowski is training ballet students in Cologne. There 
are also numerous exhibitions of Polish painting, sculpture and graphics, not to forget 
displays of Polish placards. 


• Joachim Georg Goerlich 
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THRIFTY GOVERNMENT FINDS APPROVAL 


By Hermann Joseph ABS 

DK FRANKFURT . - If the Federal Government under Kiesinger wishes to achieve 
a constant balancing of public budgets, it will find this possible only by very ener¬ 
getic budgetary policy measures. Since 1955 at least, the Bank of I ssue has borne 
an excessively heavy burden. Its efforts to bridle demand have so far had only a 
one-sided effect. They have hit investments relatively hard. But by restricHng the 
investment capability and investment readiness of industrial firms, the prospects 
forcontinued economic growth in the Federal Republic of Germany are worsened. 

A conflict has broken out between the need for continued economic growth and 
the need to consolidate monetary stability. The longer a comprehensive reform of 
public finances is delayed, the more difficult it will become to find a solution. For 
example,it is basically preferable that the so far abortive attempts to balance the 
household should concentrate‘on cuts in spending rather than on taxation increases. 
The Federal Republic of Germany is now among those countries with the highest tax 
burdens. 

Given the choice of radically and suddenly cutting public expenditure advantageous 
to productivity and commercial constancy or only gradually reducing spending and 
tax concessions, but gaining additional revenue by raising certain taxes, the second 
course is the better one. 

But in order to avoid removing the basis for healthy growth, tax increases should be 
imposed only where they would affect inessential consumer goods. If the government 
publicly presents a solidly founded concept, the population will be understanding 
enough to accept restriction on non-essential consumer goods in the interests of 
stable monetary conditions. 

NOTE TO EDITORS: 


As the new Federal Government attempts to whittle the figures of an over-blown 
budget to bearable measures, much weight can be placed on the opinion of H. J. 
Abs, who enjoys international esteem. The above summarises some of the main 
points of a report of the German Bank, of which Herr Abs is spokesman. 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 
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MERCEDES INCREASE PRODUCTION 


Turnout Planned to Rise by 500 Cars a Month 

DK STUTTGART. - Daimler-Benz, makers of Mercedes cars, intend to increase pro¬ 
duction of passenger cars by at least 500 units per month next year in an effort to meet 
greater demand abroad. 

The announcement came as most other maj or car manufacturers in West Germay temporari¬ 
ly stopped production or went on short time to cut their turnout. In the first eleven months 
of 1966, Daimler-Benz's overall production and turnover rose by ten percent, compared 
with the same period in 1965. The turnout of passenger cars rose by ten percent to 175,000 
units, production of utility vehicles rose by 12 percent to 63,900. The overall turnover 
totalled 4,600 million marks, compared with 4,500 million marks in 1965. As turnover 
increased steadily, Daimler-Benz worked full time between Christmas and New Year, 
while most other car manufacturers stopped production in this time. Exports totalled 
48 percent, the same as in 1965. The monthly turnout tops 16,000 passenger cars. 

More than 90,000 Mercedes cars were newly-registered in West Germany in the first 
eleven months of 1966 - an eight percent increase over 1965. In the same period, the 
total increase in new registrations amounted to only 0.8 percent. 

Exports amounted to some 84,000 passenger cars in the period between January and 
November. Sales in the United States, where Daimler-Benz runs a newly-established 
marketing organistion, rose by 38 percent, to more than 15,000 cars. 

Production of utility cars rose from 57,000 to 63,900, with turnout of lorries over three 
tons increasing by six percent to 52,200 units. This puts Daimler-Benz's share in West 
German sales of heavy lorries to 47 percent - a four percent increase over last year. 


R. F. 


THE FAVOURITE OPPONENT WAS FRANCE 


German Sport in 1966 

DK BONN. - Never has sport in West Germany been so international as last year. 

No fewer than 310 official international events were registered - new record, for even 
the pre-Olympic year of 1963 fell two short of this figure. West Germany won 165, or 
53 percent of the events, and this demonstrates the quality of the opponents. Wth the 
United States, the Soviet Union and Britain, West Germany is one of the strongest sport¬ 
ing nations of the World. If there could be an all-German team, bringing in athletes from 




the Communist ruled part of Germany, it is al most certain that it would be the World's 
third best. 

West Germany's favourite opponent these days is France. Following signature of the 
Franco-German Friendship Treaty, sportsmen of the two countries decided on a series 
of encounters which will continue in the years ahead. In 1966, there were 28 inter¬ 
national contests with France, 27 with the Netherlands (a traditional partner), 22 with 
Switzerland, 19 with Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Sweden, 18 with Belg ium, 17 with 
Britain and Italy and 15 with the Soviet Union. With a total of 14 draws the proportion 
of defeats for Germany was 42 per cent. 

In football, there were 11 victories, two defeats and a draw. The defeatswere both 
in London, and in each case the winner was England: 0 : 1 in a friendly match and 
2 ; 4 in the final of the World'Championship. The result - the runners-up for the 
World Cup, Germany, became “Team of the Year". In the handball sector, the 
statisticians noted 13 victories in 15 internationals and the outdoor handball world 
championship. After years of being in the second rank, the ice hockey players in 
1966 did somewhat better. The balance was 18 victories and five defeats, but none 
of the successes was against opponents of world class. 

There were encouraging performances in lawn tennis, badminton, table tennis, athletics, 
amateur cycling and wrestling. Here successes exceeded defeats. West Germany broke 
evens in Water polo (nine wins, two draws and nine defeats ), hockey ( 3 : 5 : 3 ) 
roller hockey ( 3 : 1 :3 ) in rowing and Rugby. The showing in Swimming, basket 
ball, volley ball, gymnastics, fencing, amateur boxing, canoing and modern pentathlon 
was negative. 

A comparison over the past 17 years - dating from the resumption of internatio nal 
competitions by West Germany for the first time after the Second World War - is 
interesting. 

Of 30 contests in 1950 West Germany won only eight, or 26 per cent. After that 
the “50 per cent" barrier was always crossed, in 1951 with 55 per cent, 1952 with 
58, 1953 with 53, 1954 with 55, 1955 with 52, 1956 with 51, 1957 and 1958 with 
54, 1959 with 60, 1960 with 51, 1961 with 67, 1962 with 59, 1963 with 60, 1964 
and 1965 with 56 and finally 1966 with 53 per cent. 

In 1966, Mongolia and Israel took part in sports contests with West Germany for the 
first time. 


Robert Werner 
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PROBLEMS OF S UPER-PLANT BREEDING 


No Giant Plants by Polyploidy 

About two decades ago plant-breeders hoped for super-plants by polyploidy. When a 
Swedisch scientist produced giant rabbits by this method, even animal -breeders looked 
forward to super-livestock. But unfortunately the super-rabbits refused to reproduce 
themselves. If they were induced to reproduce at all, the offspring were of conventional 
size. The polyploidy hopes of plant-breeders have in the meantime also been greatly 
reduced, though a number of polyploid varieties are in actual production. The re¬ 
sults are agreeable but there has been no revolution in agriculture. One scientific 
institution devoted to the problems of polyploid plant-breeding is the Max Planck 
Laboratory for Plant Genetics at Ladenburg near Heidelberg, W. Germany, whose 
director, Ptofessor Edgar Knapp, has carried out many pertinent experiments. He 
is a specialist for sugar-beets. 

The cell nuclei of I iving thing’s contain the chromosomes which carry the genes or 
hereditary factors. All properties of the species and the individual are coded here 
in the filaments of DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid). The germ cells serving reproduction 
whether male or female, contain only one set of chromosomes each. When two re¬ 
productive cells unite, a normal cell with two sets of chromosomes results. The cell 
is diploid; the chromosomes are present in pairs. But there are cells containing three 
or four sets of chromosomes. They are called triploid or tetraploid respectively. All 
cells with more than t wo sets of chromosomes are known as polyploid. There are in¬ 
deed cells with as many as eight sets of chromosomes. In normal cell division the 
chromosomes double up. For a while there are four sets, and two pass into each 
daughter cell. So the daughter cells are diploid again. Yet the process may be 
controlled so that the chromosomes double indeed, but the ceil fails to divide. Such 
a cell will have four sets of chromosomes and as far as plants are concerned this 
character may be passed on to the offspring by heredity. A permanently tetraploid 
strain results. A plant alkaloid called colchicine which used to be applied as a drug 
in the treatment of gout induces tetraploid in plant and animal cells. Some other 
chemicals act in a similar manner, and temperature shock also causes polyploidy. 

Since the cell nucleus controls all processes of life, the increase in nuclear material 
by polyploid was expected to enhance vitality, and especially to induce giant - 
growth in plants with larger crops resulting. Now ployploidy really makes for 
larger cells, but it fails to promote general growth. Only single organs grow in 
size, while the plant as a whole nearly always responds to ployploidy by lesser 
growth, subvitality, and poorer crops. Many well-known domestic flowers are 
natural poly ploids with the flower as the enl arged organ, but the plant as such 
is of normal size. Ptofessor Knapp says that in agricultural plants polyploidy has 
been a flop in nearly all cases. If some organs are enlarged, their number decreases 
and the yield is reduced. Only in a few special cases “tetra 11 plants have brought 
a measure of permanent success* Two German botanists, Drs.Rudorf and Schwarze, 
have increased the atropine yield of the medical plant, datura, by polyploidy. 
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"Telra" varieties of rye are grown with a prdtty valuable increase in glutine 
in their grains, and "tetra* sugar-beets show more resistance to disease than diploid 
varieties do. Even “tetra" vines see:m to offer some advantages. But polyploidy has 
not brought any general progress beyond such local improvements. 

Where was the error? Professor Knapp says that polyploidization upsets the natural 
order of genes, with unfavourable sequels that obscure such good effects as may 
exist. In fact this was just the result to be expected. Random polyploidization will 
lead to failure. The process must be controlled on natural patterns. Many agricultural 
plants such as wheat, tobacco, rapeseed, and cotton are natural polyploids. But near¬ 
ly all of them are allopolyploids, which means that pol yploidy resulted from cross¬ 
breeding. Our wheat (triticum vulgare) is a natural hybrid of three primitive varieties 
of wheat each of which contributed part of the 42 chromosomes of this cereal. Pure o r 
autopolyploidy is less successful even in nature. Hybridization is the important thing.* 
Crossbreeding does not necessarily mean the combination of two different species but 
rather the union of two genetically different individuals or strains of one species. 
Tetraploidization of a good pure-bred diploid strain will yield poor results sijice the 
many genes interact and the “good 11 gene of the old strain will have little chance 
to assert itself in the tetrapioid cell though it dominates in the diploid one. Breeders 
must start from diploid material which is genetically as non-uniform as possible. The 
resulting tetraploids though of little value in themselves must be subjected to selective 
crossbreeding. Thus a maximum of different gene combinations may be achieved, yiel¬ 
ding some varieties for further selection. 

What struck Professor Knapp was the fact that only xenogamous plants gave practical 
polyploids whereas nata single variety of self-fertilizing plants are inbred or homo- 
zygotic since no new genes are added to the mixture in reproduction, while xenoga¬ 
mous plants accepting only pollen from a different individual are natural hybrids or 
heterozygotic. Their gene assortment is more variegated, and the number of possible 
gene combinations is much increased. This is the foundation of the enhanced vitality 
often observed in hybrids, known as heterosis. The probable cause is the better chance 
for combination which heterozygotic plants offer to agriculturally superior dominant 
genes as compared with homozygotic parent plants. A tetrapioid plant population may 
be expected to yield seven times as many heterozygotics with heterosis as a hiomozy- 
gotic population would produce. More superior genes are likely to be present simul¬ 
taneously in one plant in the tetrapioid offspring. This seems to be nature's method, 
and Professor Knapp advocates its application in polyploid breeding. The tetrapioid 
plants must be sufficiently heterogeneous; the new technique of breeding must start 
from population genetics rather than individual genetics.The depressive general effect 
of polyploidy will yet be present but it may be eel ipsed by the improvement achieved 
in some particular respect. The experience with sugar-beets was that triploids are 
superior to tetraploids as regards sugar yield although one might have expected the 
opposite. In triploids heterosis outdoes the depressive effect but if ; s the reverse in 
tetraploids. It should nevertheless be possible, according to Professor Knapp, to breed 
efficient sugar-beet tetraploids if the proper method is applied. Much research is still 
needed to find the real know-how, and there are special problems such as fertility 
disturbances in polyploids, the appearance of some chromosomes in wrong numbers and 
the production of reliable triploid seeds. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 
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KIESINGER GOES TO PARIS 


Continuity in Franco-German Relations 

DK BONN. - All the birthday wishes Dr. Konrad Adenauer received on his 91st birth¬ 
day on 5th January said that reconciliation between France and Germany had been his 
greatest work. Ten days later his successor's successor as Chancellor will be having 
his first official talks with the French President in the Elysee Palace. Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger takes with him to Paris Adenauer's confident hope "that Franco-German 
relations will improve this year". 

From Adenauerto Kiesinger there is a visible continuity in German policy towards 
France. It began with reconciliation, it rose to its climax with General de.Gaulle’s 
visit to Germany, but then it slipped back into a confusion of misunderstandings. Now 
it is to be put back on its oldcouise into Europe's future. 

After the Second World War, the bloodiest conflict that has ever taken place between 
the two neighbours, Robert Schuman and Konrad Adenauer shook hands. France and 
Germany set out together on the path towards a new Europe. The path led via the 
European Coal and Steel Community to the European Common Market. During this 
time a cutting East wind was blowing over Europe and the frontiers of world politics 
were frozen in the Cold War. The first signs of a thaw became noticeable at the be¬ 
ginning of the sixties. Moscow still drums out its imperialist claims in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope and its role as world leader of communism, but the East European states have 
begun to pull at the bit. Communist China has emerged as the second communist 
power and there have been disputes over Communist doctrine. The nuclear stale¬ 
mate between Washington and Moscow and their common concern over Communist 
China have created an identity of interests between the two great super-powers. 

The ghost of Yalta began to reappear in Eutope . A tacit agreement between Mos¬ 
cow and Washington respects the current truce line in Europe and thus cements the 
status quo. The nuclear stalemate caused considerable difficulties for the security 
of West European states linked together in NATO under American leadership. 
Washington dropped the policy of massive retaliation which had been operative un¬ 
til then, but attempts to close the gap in West European security left by the re¬ 
duced risk to a potential aggressor were unsuccessful. The idea of a NATO mul¬ 
tilateral nuclear force was doomed to failure because the United States President 
could not and did not want to share his control over the American nuclear potential 
with others. 

The two blocks, which had frozen hard in the Cold War, began to thaw. The Western 
block thawed too fast. The Eastern block began to thaw slowly, very slowly indeed. 
The interests of the individual states were once more strongly underlined and the 
collective interests of a Europe began to be visible. 

In this situation General Charles de Gaulle offered the Germans his hand in a bi¬ 
lateral treaty between France and Germany. The Elysee Treaty was signed in Paris 
in 1963. Instead of a period of closer relations there followed a period of misunder¬ 
standings between Paris and Bonn. The Federal Republic which was particularly re- 
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liant on the military protection of the United States, the new Germany which after its 
catastrophic past saw its future not in a nationalistic state but in European unity, re¬ 
mained reserved in the face of Gaullist policy which stressed national interests and ad¬ 
vocated a "European Europe" independent of America. France felt that German insistence 
an integration in NATO was unrealistic and considered the Federal Republic was being 
towed in the wake of the United States. 

It is not only the change of government in Bonn but an evolution in the international scene 
which brings Germany and France closer together once more. American commitments in 
Asia must necessarily push Europe into second place in its claims on American attention. 

The negotiations over a nuclear non-proliferation treaty show how far the b ilateral re¬ 
lationship between Washington and Moscow has progressed. McNamara's Big-Lift Policy 
and the ever louder demands in Congress that U.S. troops in Europe should be reduced 
forecast a period of military thinning out. Even during NATO's latest session in Paris 
delegates talked more about relaxing tension than about the defence cf Western Europe. 

Stress On Common Defence 

There are two interests which link France and Germany above all. Both countries can 
only be defended in common: France needs Germany for advance defence, the Federal 
Republic needs France as support territory. The settlement of the problem over the con¬ 
tinued stationing of French troops in the Federal Republic is a fist bilateral linking of 
interests concerning security. There are further possiblities under the Franco-German treaty 
in closer cooperation in civil and military research and arms trade. Chancellor Kiesinger 
indicated in his exchange of New Year's messages with General de Gaulle that Bonn's 
interests in the preservation and f uture development of the NATO alliance were differ¬ 
ent from those of Paris. General de Gaulle, who has such a fine sense for specific natio¬ 
nal interests, will no doubt respect this concept. France and Germany are both equally 
interested in the peaceful transformation of the status quo in E urope. The reunification of 
Germany is only possible within the framework of closer relations between Western and 
Eastern Europe. De Gaulle has repeatedly said that there must be a place for a reunited 
Germany in a "European Europe" which also embraces Eastern European states. De Gaullq 
who is now being attacked so bitterly by the Communists in his own country, can only 
mean a free Germany by this - just as the Germans do. Such a reunited Europe cannot in 
one stroke become an integrated Europe. That is known in Bonn too. But nevertheless people 
here do not want to give up the distant aim of a United States in Europe. Chancellor Kie¬ 
singer said we should examine how far a practical path can be found between Germany's 
ideas in favouring European intergration and the French concept which does not want at 
least in the for$>ee able future. At least it is seen as a good omen in Bonn that de Gaulle 
has declared he is prepared to attend the Spring summit conference of the six Common Mar¬ 
ket states. The European Economic Community,created ten years ago, has shown itself to 
be a forward-looking organhatiop, with an integrating influence in Western Europe and 
a radiating influence towards Eastern Europe. No one expects spectacular results from the 
first conversation between de Gaulle and Kiesinger. Its significance lies in die fact that 
both sides want to plant a new milestone in the common path they have chosen since the 
end of the war. Both sides know that time works in Europe's favour - a Europe which is 
unthinkable without the closest possible cooperaffon between France and Germany. 

• Franz Herre 
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HOW NEAR IS AGREEMENT WITH ULBRICHT ? 


The Kieslnger Government and East Europe 

DK BONN. - The Kiesinger govermentdid not think it necessaryto answer Communist 
leader Walter Ulbricht point by point on his ten New Year proposals because he went a 
step further than before and denied even the possibility of the German people being 
reunited. He said that one could only speak of an eventual “unification of both German 
states. 11 


People in Bonn, who were prepared to gloss over the legal absurdity of this Communist 
claim, began to realise the real implications when he said that such a unification of 
two “states" could not be considered until a democratic revolution had taken place in 
West Germany. In simple words that means that reunification of Germany could not 
be considered until a Communist government were established in Bonn. It is clear that 
such Communist intentions make any discussion of Ulbricht's individual proposals for 
preliminary negotiations between the “two governments" superfluous. 


One might consider that what the Communists intend with their interim offers was 
irrelevant. One might consider that a tough attitude on the Western side of the Iron 
Curtain would show free Germany to advantage compared with the other side in any 
negotiation. Many people who consider themselves immune to Communist infiltration 
think this way. They base their argument on the experiences of other Western states 
which have had relations with Communist countries. They say that one cannot in the 
long i gnore what has taken on a visible form, even though by force. To people who 
thus feel they could overcome the Ulbricht problem , Bonn's policy towards Communism 
seems increasingly contradictory. Bonn has < relations with Moscow, thus to Communists, 
and Bonn is seeking relations with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania and 
Bulgaria, countries in which Communists hold power. 


The time has perhaps to come to consider how Bonn will differentiate between its re¬ 
lations with Communist states in agreement with its Western friends. This is necessary 
for the sake of the good will with which Germans must demonstrate to people who 
may distrust them that they are a nation unconditionally committed to peace. In talks 
with Germany's Eastern and South-Eastern partners it would soon become clear that 
a majority of Germans are anti-Communist but that they want in no way to interfere 
in the internal and social conditions of Communist states. And in these talks with 
Germany's Eastern and South-East Europe partners it should gradually become clear 
to both - to Germany and its East European partners - why the Ulbricht regime cannot 
be a negotiating partner for Bonn. 


The fact that East European states are more or less Communist today is their own affair. 
It is all the same to Bonn. But Bonn is very much concerned with the fact that the 
other part of Germany cannot freely decide how it wants to live and work. If we under- 
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stand the Kiesinger government's policy aright it is seeking und erstanding for this 
kind of German policy in its talks with Moscow and other East European states. If 
it is necessary to conclude particular agreements over the renunctiation of force and 
so on then a way can be found to do so. 


Ofaourse this also applies to the other part of Germany, but there can be no agreement 
with Ulbricht because Ulbricht has no intention of keeping to an agreement. 


Karl Willy Beer 


WEST GERMANY'S POLICY OF CONTROLLED ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


By Professor Karl Schiller, Minister of Economic Affairs 

DK BONN. - The development of West Germany's foreign trade is of decisive impor¬ 
tance for the balance of payments. Whileaneyear ago the bad result of the balance 
of trade was reason for concern, we now have a growing surplus, expected to in - 
crease further this year. This is, however, no reason for fears from the opposite di - 
rection. Changes in the foreign trade balance are mainly based on the development 
of imports. I do not believe that we can expect another export boom as long as ma¬ 
jor partner countries are making efforts to stabilise their economy. Still, the Federal 
Republic must try to control the development of her foreign trade in such a way that, 
on long-term average, the export surplus balances the deficit-causing items on the 
balance of payments which are mainly caused by fulfilling public committments. 

Too big a surplus would, in the long run, be just as bad as too small a surplus. 


Important aspects of Germany's policy of controlled expansion are resulting from this 
realisation. First of all, the industry's ability to compete must be strengthened be¬ 
cause re-enlivened domestic demand counteracts the accumulation of a foreign trade 
surplus. The last fo u* years' high export growth rates prove that the West German 
industry can malch that of foreign countries; they are also an obligation not to rum 
any risks which could result in a setback. 


The development abroad merits close attention. Increases in business activity are 
quickly spreading from one country to the other. But there is no imminent danger of 
disturbances of the foreign trade balance in view of many partner countries' efforts 
towards economic stability. 


West German economic policy must be aimed at expanding foreign trade as much as 
possible, with export surplus just as high as necessary. This means continuation and 
strengthening of the nation's work in Hie. European Economic Community, aimed at 
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establishing a uniform economic area. This also means that West Germany must increase 
her efforts towards successful completion of the Kennedy round of tariff talks. The Fe¬ 
deral Republic's economic li nks with other countries will take on increasing importance 
in years to come. What is now needed is a medium-term economic plan. Long-term real 
growth can be achieved by fully exploiting the economy's reserves. 


NOTE TO EDITOR : The new economics minister, a member of the Social Democratic 
Party, was Senator of Economics in the city states of Hamburg and Berlin before taking 
his post. Dr, Schiller lectured on economy at Hamburg university. 


YAWNING GAP IN WEST GERMANY'S BUDGET FOR 1967 

■ 

Deficit Still Totals 3,600,000,000 marks Despite Tax Increases 

DK BONN. - West German Finance Minister Franz Josef Strauss is expected to soon 
tell Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger's cabinet how he intends solving the urgent 
problem of a 3,600 million mark deficit in the 1967 budget. 


The finance minister is faced with this yawning budgetary gap despite legislation aimed 
at balancing the budget. Cuts in government spending, approved by the Lower House 
before Christmas, total 2,800 million marks. Increased taxation and reduced tax con¬ 
cessions are expected to result in a 2,400 million mark increase in revenue. 


What caused the deficit, how could it take on such proportions although ex-Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhaid's minority government last December presented a supplementary budget 
aimed at covering the gap? 


One reason was parliamentary rejection of various government proposals to cut tax 
concessions. The cuts would have resulted in a 1,100 million mark increase in revenue. 
The government also overestimated revenue, expected to be 800 million marks lower 
than original estimates. Experts underestimated the cost of implementing several new 
laws as well as various measures aimed at helping the ailing steel industry. The steel 
industry, for example, called for a reduction in the price of coke. Government mea¬ 
sures to that effect increased the deficit by at least 500 million marks. 


Another major reason for the deficit was the Erhard government's assumption that fie 
nation's ten states would agree to the administration's idea of how the national cake 
should be distributed. The Erhard government insisted that the federation was entitled 
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to receive 39 per cent of the overall revenue from income <Snd corporation tax. The states 
were adamant in their insistence that the federation was entitled to only 35 per cent. 
Chancellor Kiesinger and the state prime ministers last month hammered out a compromise 
agreement putting the federation's share at 37 per cent. This two- per cent cut in tax 
revenue widened the deficit in the Erhard government budget by roughly 1,000 million 
marks. 


Hilde Bogner 


ONLY TEN NEWSPAPERS LEFT IN BERLIN 
Problems In A Di' ided City 

DK BERLIN. - At the end of. 1966 the Berlin eveni ng paper "Der Kurier" stopped ap¬ 
pearing. As always when a newspaper closes down the reason were economic. This has 
been the painful experience too of newspapers in the United States, Britain and Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

The closure of "Der Kurier" was typical of the crisis in the international newspaper 
market, but in addition to economic difficulties there are abc important political fac¬ 
tors in the Berlin newspaper situation. The West Berlin newspapers have for years been 
restricted almost exclusively to a readership among the 2,2 million inhabitants of the 
city. Berlin's far-flung suburban hinterland has for many years been closed to all Ber¬ 
lin newspapers because imports to the Communist sectors are forbidden. Efforts made 
in the first post-war years to distribute Berlin newspapers in West Germany have since 
the blockade run into the barrier of high transport costs. 

The ten surviving daily newspapers in Berlin, with a total circulation of hardly a mil¬ 
lion, have all been founded since 194 5. The occupying powers would not allow the 
reappearance of the old Berlin newspapers with international reputations, such as 
"Berliner Tageblatt", "Vossische Zeitung" und"Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung". As 
Berlin is administered by four occupation powers the city's newspapers were founded 
under a variety of conditions. 

At first the Soviet authorities allowed newspapers to appear in Berlin. They permitted 
each of the authorised political parties to have a party organ - with a Soviet censor. 
These papers still appear, slightly changed in form, but only in the Soviet-occupied 
part of Berlin and Germany. By contrast the western occupation powers each issued 
one licence for a newspaper to be founded. As first occupation power the French autho¬ 
rised the "Kurier" which had been closed down for 21 years. For many years it was 
cons i dered the one newspaper in which information and opinion were provided re¬ 
latively early by a capable German editorial staff. 

The newspaper authorised in their sector by the British, "Der Berliner", was on the 
other hand obliged to a large extent to refrain from giving opinions and was above all 
a neutral vehicle for informations. But after only a few yfears "Der Berliner" became 
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"Der Telegraph 11 , and the British gave the Social Democrats Paul Lttbe and Arno Scholz 
the licence for this newspaper. The experience of the Americans in Berlin was the same 
as their experience everywhere ebe in Germany in founding newspapers. Apart from the 
“Neue Zeitung", which they published themselves and which has long since closed 
down, they gave a common licence to personalities with clean records from as many 
parties as possible, the Social Democrats, Christian Democrats and Free Deirjgcrats, 
as well as the Communist Party which still existed at the same. In this way "Der Tage- 
spiagel", still one of the most widely read newspapers in the town, came into being. 
Although u Der Tagespiegel" is today certainly the most weighty independent newspaper 
in Berlin, it is not comparable with the large national German newspapers such a s "Frank 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung", "Die Welt", "Sliddeutsche Zeitung". 

With its circulation of barely 90,000 it is largely limited to Berlin readers. 

No Money From Bonn 


The fact that "Der Kurier" had to furl its sails in the tight Berlin newspaper market is 
not only due to the fact that the mighty Axel Springer publishing house today controls 
about 70 per cent of newspaper circulation, in Berlin. The mass-circulation "Morgen- 
post", and "Berliner Zeitung" as well as the Berlin editions of "Bild" and of "Die Welt" 
of course represent an overpowering force with the huge printing and business machine 
of the Springer company behind them. "Der Kurier" whose political views were close 
to those of the Christian Democratic Party and "Der Telegraph" whose views were close 
to those of the Social Democrats have for years received financial support from Bonn. 
This assistance was intended to further the spread of West German political thinking 
among the inhabitants of fast Germany. Now Bonn must save money, and not least for 
this reason the government has stopped all payments to the two newspapers. For the 
low-circuiation "Kurier", which to the last had tried to present an unsensational news¬ 
paper with responsi ble information and a* serious political point of v iew, this meant 
death. 

Only the future will tell how "Der Telegraph", which seems capable of survival on its 
circulation of 80,000, will fill the gap left by the cancelled subsidies. What remains 
certain is that surviving Berlin newspapers have new but no less responsible tasks jn 
the new phase that East-West relations are entering. They are tasks which can hardly 
be taken over by other newspapers which are not based in Berlin. 


Karl Wilbe 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 


DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer StraBe 56 




THE CHARMING LADY OF A CHARMING HOUSE 


Marie-Luise Kiesinger 

DK T UBINGEN. - There is a damask-covered sofa in Tubingen which must be the 
most photographed piece of furniture in the whole of the Federal Republic at the moment, 
On it sit the Kiesingers. It may be that the Kiesingers particularly like this piece of 
furniture or that photographers think it particularly photogenic - whatever the reason 
its cosiness and its personal style are typical of the house in which it stands. The French 
windows into the garden are closed. Vases of flowers and a happy child's voice dispel 
the serious side of life that entered this house when Kurt Georg Kiesinger was voted 
Chancellor. 

Even the housewife who opens the door to visitors herself remains unchanged as the 
"Mother of the State" as the people of Baden-WUrttemberg have come to know her. 

She is charming and capable/ cultured, motherly and natural. 

The 58-year-old Marie-Luise was born and brought up in Berlin. After leaving school 
she began studying medicine, but after a while - as if she sensed what would help her 
most in later life - she changed to English, Germanics and art history. And she al¬ 
ways remainded interested in French. At the age of 24 she married a lawyer, Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger. 

During the bombing of Berlin Frau Kiesinger took her children to her husband's Swabian 
home and fitted well into the life of the University town of Tubingen. The family kept 
the house although Dr. Kiesinger was often away on business in Bonn, and later as 
Minister President of the Baden-Wuttemberg State, in Stuttgart. When father was not 
at home his son Peter, a law student, often escorted his mother to the theatre. Their 
daughter is married and in the United States. She is just completing her M.A. Degree 
and will soon be able to take back her daughter who has staying with her grandparents. 
Unfortunately there won *t be much time for the little Domenica Cecilia in the future. 

Frau Kiesinger said unfortunately. But at the same time she is looking forward to her 
new duties "although they can sometimes be boring". She hopes to meet interesting 
people. She is no longer interested simply in wearing attractive clothes and appearing 
beside "Mr. Charming", however much most Germans like the looks of their new couple 
in the Chancellery. Both of them command the floor and the conversation, but what 
Frau Kiesinger really enjoys is real conversation in a small group. 

She is determined to make a comfortable home of the super-modern bungalow which 
Dr. Kiesinger's predecessor. Professor Ludwig Erhard, had built in the grounds of the 
Chancellery, the Palais Schaumburg. Their new home fulfills the dreams of the Scandi¬ 
navian-minded architect who designed it - it has glass walls round a pool, bare stone 
walls, angular furniture and a cool atmosphere. Bonn is waiting to see just how ener¬ 
getically the homely Frau Kiesinger will replace this atmo-phere with her own, and 
what she will make of this house - both in its appearance and the way it welcomes 
visitors. 

Else SchlUter 
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MISSILE-EQUIPPED DESTROYER UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
German Cooperation In American Shipyard 

DK KIEL. - The first of three rocket missile-equipped destroyers, destined for the Ger¬ 
man navy, are expected to be launched in the coming Spring. The three 4,500-ton ships 
are being built by an American shipyard in Maine. But as these guided missile ships have 
been specially adapted for conditions in the Baltic and the North Sea it was thought ne¬ 
cessary to send a German liaison group, headed by Naval Captain Buch, to cooperate 
in their construction. 

Captain Buch is particularly suited to the task which also involves financial control. Be- 
for returning to the navy he wa a shipping inspector and is the only member of this pro¬ 
fession to return to being an active naval officer. At a press conference in Germany 
Captain Buch stressed above all the excellent cooperation with the American authorities 
and firms. 

The ships belong to the Charles F. Adams class of which 25 are already in service with the 
U.S. Navy. Nos. 26 and 27 were delivered to Australia. The German ships will thus 
be numbers 28 to 30. No. 28 is to join its home port in the Summer of 1969 after com¬ 
pleting the training period stipulated for the U.S. Navy. The German Navy wants to 
put the other two destroyers into service from 1969 onwards. 

Bonn has high hopes for these three guided missile destroyers. With their TARTAR sea-to- 
air missiles and the ASROC system for combatting submarines German defence capacity 
should at last reach the level demanded by NATO. To fit them for their special tasks 
considerably more electronic equipment has been builtinro them thaninbhe original type. 
This includes the SATIR system for evaluating tactical information developed by NATO 
for missile equipped destroyers, linked with the LINK 11/14 data transmitting equipment 
which sends information both to other ship^and to headquarters on land. American and 
German technicians solved all the important problems in collaboration with the Naval 
Test Center in San Diego. The destroyers} costing about 200 million marks each, are 
also equipped with 12.7 centimetre high delivery cannons for surface targets and anti¬ 
aircraft defence. Part of the modification for European use is in the radio frequency 
ranges which differ from those used by the United States. 

Training of the destroyer crews has already begun in Germany, and at present consists 
of a course in technical EngtisK. The language training will be followed by a specialised 
course for electronic technicians which will last 18 months. 

Captain Buch and his group are also preparing the supply of nec'essary spates. Naval docks 
are to be equipped with special tools for the destroyers at a cost of six million marks. 

The internal layout of No«. 28 to 30 of the Charles. F. Adams class will also differ 
slightly from that of their American predecessors in that it will include a four-bed hos¬ 
pital. 

H. H. F. 
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WEST GERMAN NAVY SHIPS TO CALL ON 55 FOREIGN PORTS 


Training Vessel Deutschland will Make Six-Month Voyage 

DK BONN. - West German Navy ships will call on 55 foreign ports this year, accor¬ 
ding to the Bonn Defence Ministry. 

The Navy's biggest unit, the training vessel Deutschland, will be making the longest 
voyage, a six-months, 30,00-Cf-mile tour taking her to the United States, Mexico, Pana¬ 
ma and Canada. The Deutschland, which has a crew of 500, is scheduled to set sail 
from Kiel for Charleston (USA) on January 31. She is expected to arrive on February 
23 for a six-day stay before leaving for Houston, where the vessel will cast anchor for 
a week. 

The Deutschland is then scheduled to pay calls on Bilbao(Pan.ama) from March 13 to 15, 
San Diego (USA) from March 30 to April 3, Vancouver (Canada) from April 13 to 18 , 
Mazatlan (Mexico) from April 27 to May 1, New Orleans (USA) from May 19 to 32 and 
Hamilton (Bermudas)from May 30 to 31. The vessel is scheduled to arrive back in Kiel 
on June 22, 

Though most voyages abroad are being made by training vessels, other Navy units are 
also going abroad as such long voyages are considered the best way of testing a crew's 
defence preparedness. The newly-built West German destroyers Hamburg and Schleswig- 
Holstein will cast anchor at Halifax (Canada) on June 21 for five-day stays.The Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein is to call on Montreal on June 11, and the Hamburg on Quebec at the 
same date. The frigates Karlsruhe, Luebeck and Braunschweig are scheduled to visit 
Philadelphia on April 20, while the destroyers Z2 and Z3 are to call on Norfolk in 
July (20. to 23.) before beginning refresher training with the United States Navy. 

. Fhg. 


WEST GERMAN WOULD-BE SPIES 


Most Go East To Escape Troubles in West 

DK KIEL. - Public prosecutors in Schleswig-Holstein, the northernmost of West Ger¬ 
many's ten states, last year initiated proceed! ngsagarst 67 people suspected of having 
trecsonable relations with Communist East Germany's Security Service. The suspects in¬ 
cluded eleven members of the Armed Forces (Bundeswehr). Proceedings were dropped in 
42 cases. In 1965, Schleswig-Holstein prosecutors open ed proceedings against 63 es¬ 
pionage suspects, including ten Bundeswehr soldiers. Almost all of the suspected trai¬ 
tors weht to East Germany temporarily to escape personal troubles in the non-Communist 
part of the country. In East Germany, they were puf under pressure by the Communist 
Security Service, which was primarily interested in information with which to feed the 
propaganda machine. Sometimes the startled would-be spies were pushed back across 
the border into West Germany before the propaganda leaflets based on their interviews 
with Security Service agents made their way into the West. ®ut the information the East 
Germans obtained from such interrogations was general^ of little use to them. 


Karl Meister-Waldorf 




DIFFICULT HARNESSING OF SOLAR ENERC Y 


Experiments with a Plate Absorber 

DK MUNCHEN. - The sun is by far the largest source of energy within the reach of man. 
It has long been a dream of mankind to harness solar radiation for direct use. But this is 
a difficult problem since the energy density of solar radiation is so small. It is only about 
one calorie and a half per square centimeter and minute. (A calorie is the amount of heat 
needed to raise the temperature of one gram of water by one degree cent! grade. A centi¬ 
meter is about 40 per cent of an inch. One gram is roughly the 500th part of one pound.) 
Even in tropical regions an area of 12 acres would be needed to obtain a power of 1000 
kilowatts from uncondensed solar radiation. Large power plant based on solar radiation 
calls for a disproportionate area and enor mous expenditure. Small installations for evapo¬ 
ration and distillation of water, for heating and climatization have tried with a measure 
of success. In hot countries an irradiation of 600 calories a day per square centimeter may 
be attained. Solar heat may also be condensed. Parabolic mirrors are used for the purpose, 
but the power seldom exceedsafew dozen kilowatts. “Solar furnaces" have been construc¬ 
ted with such mirrors and temperature up to 3900 deg. centigrade have been achieved. 

But their use is limited to special cases and they are extremel) expensive. 

Dr. Liebherr, a scientist of the department of technical thermodynamics of Munich's In¬ 
stitute of Technology, has tried some simpler arrangements for harnessing solar energy. 

His choice was a plate absorber, consisting of a plane copper plate, blackened with soot 
to increase absorption. When irradiated the plate is heated until an equilibrium tempera¬ 
ture is reached. In a state of equilibrium the plate absorbs the same amount of heat per 
unit time as it gives off to the environment. Hence its temperature remains stable. Dr. 
Liebherr insulated the back of the plate against loss of heat, while the front was covered 
with glass plates for the same purpose. This arrangement was simple and fairly cheap. 

The maximum temperature attained in the Munich experiments was 80 deg.centigrade 
above the temperature of the environment. If the latter is assumed to be 20 deg.centi¬ 
grade, it is possible to produce with the plate absorber hot water or hot air up to a 
temperature of 100 deg. centigrade, the boiling-point of water. Efficiency, however, 
is poor as in all experiments aimed at covering solar radiation into serviceable ener¬ 
gy with the aid of vapour or hot air. 

Dr. Liebherr also studied the efficiency of a system with movable cr rigid parabolic 
mirrors, having an aperture of 71 centimeters and a focal length of 1 2 centimeters. 

He used a sort of fire-plate called "reflectal" shaped into a cylindrical parabolic 
mirror. A heating-pipe perfused with water was arranged focally. The maximum 
temperature achieved was only 310 deg.centi grade. The flame temperatures of mo¬ 
dern boilers are much higher. Hence the effects achievable with a simple and cheap 
parabolic mirror are rather limited. Dr. Liebherr concluded that in Central Europe 
there are little or no chancesfor direct utilization of solar energy. The outlook may 
be better in hot countries but possibilities should not be overrated. As for Central 
Europe, the simple plate absorber may be used for the climatization of houses in 
summer, with a heat-pump added, and drying installations may also take their heat 
from solar radiation. There is littleelse that could be done. The laws of thermodynamics 
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strictly limit the direct use of solar energy, at least for arrangements of the types dis¬ 
cussed. Better converters of solar energy have been sought in order to improve the 
yield. But the thermoelement yielding an electric current when heated suffers again 
from poor efficiency : only five percent of the solar energy coming in may be used. 
The efficiency of photochemical absorbers is even worse. They could theoretically 
work in conjunction with the new technology of fuel cells pioneered by Professor Justi 
of Braunschweig. A fuel cell converts chemical energy directly into electricity by 
“cold combustion 11 , avoiding the losses of heat connected with combustion. The tech¬ 
nique has no immediate connection w'th solar energy, but scientists have thought of 
combining it with the harnessing of the sun's radiation. For example it is possible to 
add a small amount of the rare element, cerium, to water and to expose the mixture 
to solar light, when some of the water will dissociate into oxygen and hydrogen. 

This gas mixture can be burned again to water in a Justi fuel cell and supply elec¬ 
tricity. Also a solution of the red dye, rhodamine, in alcohol generates a small 
voltage on irradiation with solar light. 


But the efficiency of all these photochemical methods is ridiculously small, and they 
have no technological significance at the moment. Only “solar batteries" carried by 
spaceships have already reached some practical importance. These batteries supply 
electricity for the instruments installed in the spaceships for various scientific measure¬ 
ments. They are based on the internal photoeffect. 


The photoelectric effect for the theory of which the late Professor Einstein received 
the Nobel Award nearly half a century ago consists in the release of electrons from 
certain materials by li ght-quanta impinging on them. From certain metals these 
electrons, belonging to the natural structure of the atoms, are knocked out into the 
environment, which is known as the external photoeffect. But in semiconductors 
they are loosened without leaving the material; they stay inside and cause a poten¬ 
tial difference if a metal is joined to the interface. This voltage can be used. Its 
source is the light, in our case solar light. 


Silicium is a material suitable for the purpose. It looks much like a metal but from 
the chemist's point of view itis a non-metal. Unfortunately the yield is again 
rather limited, being of the order of only one watt per square inch. But efficiency 
is anything between 11 and 15 per cent, and more is hoped for. With the ex¬ 
ternal photoeffect efficiency is only 0.5 per cent. Capital expenditure is still 
too great even with the internal photoeffect to justify any use other than for space¬ 
ships in which cost is no consideration at the present stage. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 
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UNKING PROVEN POLICIES WITH NEW IDEAS 


The Tasks confronting German Defence Policy 

By the Federal Defence Minister, Dr. Gerhard SCHROEDER 

DK BONN. - It is now possible to affirm that security policy within the framework 
of the North Atlantic Alliance so far practiced by the Federal Government has pre¬ 
served the German Federal Republic from external threat. At the same time the Fe¬ 
deral Republic is aware that changes are taking place in the foreign and defence po¬ 
licy situations, which are important to the Alliance. New developments are making 
themselves felt both in the East - West relationship and in the relationship between 
the different partners within the Alliance. Defence and security policies of the Fe¬ 
deral Republic must take this into account. Efforts must primarily be directed at 
finding, together with other partners a Joint basis for an effective adaptation of 
the Alliance. 

In the interest of its own security, the Federal Republic must demand that all measures, 
like for example considerations on troop reductions on Federal German territory, first 
of all be di scussed with NATO and with the Federal Government. The Allies must 
together come to practical solutions which do not affect defensive strength in Cen¬ 
tral Europe. For every one-sided reduction of NATO's strength means lessening the 
war-preventative effect of the Alliance. 

The worth of an Alliance cannot only be measured in divisions and armaments figures. 

It depends just as muchon political and moral factors, on the loyalty and solidarity 
of the partners. 

Their relationship to each other can only be fruitful and satisfactory if the leading 
political and military personalities of each country maintain regular and trusting 
contacts with each other. The Federal Republic will continue to make Its contri¬ 
bution to this relationship and furthermore loyally carry out its responsibilities to 
the Alliance. 

NATO's problems can be solved only through patient work of finding a balance, 
the search for compromise and a step-by-step approach. The most important aspect 
for German security policy is maintenance of an effective Alliance, for on this 
depends the security of German Federal Republic. 

The conventional and nuclear presence and the engagement of the United States 
of America in Europe as well as the strenght of the European partners in the Alliance 
are decisive for the effectiveness of NATO. 

The presence of cambat-ready American units in Germany remains the main ele¬ 
ment of the deterrent and the precondition for an effective defence. This fact makes 
a close military cooperation between the Federal Republic and the United States 
imperative. o _ 





Cooperation between Germany and France is of the greatest importance for the roie 
of the European partners. The Federal Government wants this cooperation and hopes 
that it will be strengthened in the future. 


Nuclear deterrent and defence are an indispensable element of common security. 
So far the question has not been solved of how and to whc# extent the non-nuclear 
partners are to cooperate in the planning and further development of nuclear po¬ 
licy and strategy in the alliance. The nuclear planning group which was created 
as a permanent organ at the last NATO Ministerial Conference in.Paris offers an 
important possibility for this. The special German interest in this cooperation 
arises not least from the fact that nuclear action could be launched from German 
teiritoryand on to it. 


For a German Detente 


The Federal Republic wants a lasting detente. The question of how relations be¬ 
tween the NATO states and those of Warsawpact an be nornralised is eagerly di s- 
cussed everywhere. Varying solutions are put forward. The Federal Government 
takes a positive attitude to suggestions that are balanced and which do not en¬ 
danger the security of the Federal German Republic. On no account must an 
abandonment of security or of German reunification be the price for a detente. 


Political discussion on security and peace will take on new aspects as well as the 
traditional ones. Our life in a world characterised by the greatest acceleration 
and massive spread and application of scientific and technical progress is ruled 
by the need to come to terms with factors which are bound to bring about changes 
both desirable and unavoidable. 


But it would be a disastrous mistake to let what is new and necessary render for¬ 
gotten or neglected what is old and lasting. 


The real task of German defence policy is rather to bring about a measured and 
balanced connection between the old realms of experiences and the extended 
possibilities of the lastest developments. 


NOTE TO EDITOR: The writer of theabave contribution. Federal Minister Schroe- 
der, is one of the outstanding personalities in the Kiesinger government. This is 
the third Chancellor he has served and he always held key posts - the interior 
ministry, the foreign ministry, and now the defence ministry. He belongs to the 
North German (Yostestant group of the Christioan Democratic Union. 




A NON-NUCLEAR BLOC 

The Understandable Concern of All Nations 


DK BONN. - All nations share the concern that the area where their populations live 
might be attacked with nuclear weapons or damaged and contaminated by nuclear 
explosions on neighbouring territory. The atomic power, too, must share these pre¬ 
occupations, and this is why they developed the weapon in the first place as a pro¬ 
tective deterrent. 


At a time when the two super-powers, the United States and the Soviet Union, are close 
to signing a treaty banning the spread of nuclear weapons - the non-proliferation treaty 
- the question arises of whether the security of their non-nuclear allies and the non- 
alignedpowers will be given adequate consideration. 


Soviet propaganda has succeeded in confusing the issue through its constant attempt 
to present the Federal Republic as trying to get nuclear weapons in its hands at any 
price. Talk is almost exclusively of Bonn and its alleged nuclear ambitions. In fact 
all countries whoch either have no nuclear weapons at their disposal ar not enough 
of them are in the same situation. 


In this light, is it possible to talk of a possible bloc of non-nuclear powers? The 
World has not exactly had good experiences of blocs based on negations. 


V 

The bloc-free group, once welcomed with so many hopes, has gone the same way at 
international level as various independent parties on the domestic scene. At best such 
an approach can work only at local level, so that independent voters' group can have 
their say in local affairs. In France , for example Poujadism collapsed even before 
General de Gaulle assumed power, and a party for the "Little Man" in Italy had a 
similar fate much earl ier. 


What happened to the combination on which Nehru, Tito, Nasser and apparently 
Chou en-laitio once set such great store is well-known. Despite flowery proclamations, 
India and Red China have in the meantime waged a genuine if limited war against 
each other. 


Today New Delhi is confronted by a neighbouring atomic power, and one that having 
regard to the unfathomable nature of the Chinese "proletarian cultural revolution" must 
give rise to the suspicion that it might use jts .nuclear weapons without consideration 
of the consequences. # . 




Understandably the Indians want protection. Through their own bomb? This bigland 
needs help whereever it can find it in the world to help it master its population ex¬ 
plosion, and is hardly in a position to finance its own atomic mushroom-cloud. Tradi¬ 
tionally wealthy neutral countries like Sweden and Switzerland are still much too 
small to consider investments on the scale needed to acquire a nuclear arsenal. 


While people have stopped mocking enviously at ftesident de Gaulle's "Force de Frappe", 
it is known how heavily its burden lies on the French people and the British have also 
had to make considerable sacrifices to maintain themselves in the nuclear club. 


The German Federal Republic, which draws a well-high flattering amount of attention 
in nucleat matters, is the only big power to renounce production of nuclear weapons. 

It does not by any means exclude non-proliferation while pointing out at the same 
time that protective provisions for non-nuclear powers must be guaranteed. 


In fact, the non-nuclear powers would not be able to remove their fears through ac¬ 
quiring nuclear arms, if only because this is excluded for economic reasons. 


It is understood that the Soviet-American non-proliferation treaty would not prevent 
the super powers from allowing their allies to take part in the strategic planning of 
nuclear war. This is regarded as a considerable concession by Moscow, which is in 
fact not the case. For the very pressure of time with which a nuclear power would 
be confronted in case of war, and the enormous risk that the trigger would bring, 
serve to restrict the consultative right of non-nuclear powers in any alliance. 

Albert Komma 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION AT WEST BERLIN 
Participating Countries Range From China to America 


DK BERLIN. - West Berlin's massive international agricultural exhibition , the "Green 
Week", opens on January 27 with a record 1,159 companies from all over the world 
taking part. 


The "Green Week", first of 18 major international and German exhibtions and fairs 
to be held in West Berlin this year, will be officially opened by West German Agricul' 
turd Minister Hermann Hoecherl. 
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Displaying their goods on 61,000 square metres will be 719 foreign companies, 283 firms 
from West Germany and 157 from West Berlin. More than 20 countries are to feature 
official stands: Algeria, Belgium, Costa Rica, C>pru$, Denmark, France, Britain, Hon- 
duas, Iran, Israel, Italy, Japan, Yugoslavia, Luxembourg, Morocco, Holland, Austria, 
Pakistan, Switzerland, Spain, Tunisia and the United States. 


Countries represented by individual firms include Chile, Finland, Formosa, Greece, 
Hong Kong, the Irish Republic, Canada,-Portugal, Sweden, South Africa and China. 


West Germany is to show special exhibition on modem farming management and gardening. 
West Berlin will feature a documentation on collective farms in Communist East Germany. 


One of the highlights of the "Green Week" will be a display of European and exotic 
flowers. The flower show is being jointly set up by six European countries. Goods on 
display at the "Green Week" held annually at the Berlin exhibition grounds at the 
Radio Tower, will range from heavy agricultural machines to sausage and spirits. 

Eugen Hartmann 


SC HWENNINGEN LIVES ON CLOCKS 
Contributes Major Share of World Output 


DK SCHWENNI NGEN. - As you Iea9e the railway station of this little Baden-Wuttem- 
berg town of 33,000 inhabitants you walk past a clock factory. And before you've 
walked another 200 yards 100 clocks have been completed inside it. That is the 
right kind of welcome to get in Schwenningen, the world's largest clock-making 
town, on the Eastern slopes of the Bbck Forest. There cannot be another town in 
which there are nearly 100 firms, ranging from large companies with 1,000 em¬ 
ployees right down to family and one-man busineses,which produce clocks and spare 
parts. 


8,000 people are employed on clock-making here, and in many factories 75 percent 
of employees are women. On average they produce 1,000 clocks a year. In practice, 
of course, things look verydifferent - industrialisation, rationalisation and auto¬ 
mation long ago ousted production by hand. Otherwise the total production of eight 
million clodks . a year could not be achieved. 


St Georgen and Furtwangen in the Black Forest are historically the centres of the 

« 
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German watch and clockmaking industry, but are in terms of quantity totally over¬ 
shadowed by Schwenningen. Even seen in a wider context Schwenningen has its 
place. First place in world watch and clock production is held by Switzerland. 
West Germany is in second place and the United States in third, Japan and the 
Soviet Union share fourth place. Almost the whole of West German production, 

93 percent of it, is based in Baden-WUrttemberg, and a third of this in Schwen¬ 
ningen. As 40 percent of all clocks made in Germany are exported one can easi¬ 
ly imagine, that those from Schwenningen are ticking away all over the globe. 


In the Schwenningen Jubilee book entitled "2oo years of Schwenningen Clocks" 
one reads that in the crisis year of 1765, when this farming village could hardly 
feed itself any more, two young craftsmen came here and founded the Black Fo¬ 
rest Clockmaking Company. 


One also reads that during a later crisis brought on by the invention of the steam 
engine a young girl was not allowed to marry a clockmaker because her parents 
thought his craft had no future. The ambitious parents had no idea that if the mar¬ 
riage had taken place, the family would by now perhaps have become rich indus¬ 
trialists. 


The industry not only withstood the crisis of the 18th Century and the industrial 
revolution of the 19th Century, but will, the people of Schwenningen believe, with¬ 
stand the latest threat ftom the cheap clocks being produced in the Far East. Mo¬ 
dernisation, adaptation and the ability to use every opportunity offered by the 
world market, as well as the hard-working Schwabian nature, are all part of the 
success recipe. 


Many firms have assured their position by engaging in allied industries, such as 
instr ument-making and electronics. The packaging industry, too, plays an im¬ 
portant role in Schwenningen where there are about 40 large wholesalers. 


Anybody who thinks that Schwenningen is a beautiful town such as neighbouring 
Rottweil and Ueberlingen on the shores of Lake Constance will be sorely disap¬ 
pointed. It is a hive of activity in which pretty peasant cottages long ago gave 
way to workshops and factory buildings. 


The director of the local museum had a tough job saving one of the last old buil¬ 
dings in which his museum is housed from being pulled down and replaced by a mo¬ 
dern one. But he succeeded in saving it and having the beautiful old half-timbered 
facade renovated. _ 




Now of course the people of Schwenningen are proud of their museum which demon¬ 
strates how their industry and their town became what they are now. 


The 200-year-old history of Schwenningen clock-making began at a time when town- 
people and small farmers started wanting chronometers which only rich people had 
been able to afford until then. The Black Forest clocks were cheap to make - they only 
needed a little wood and wire. But it is a mistake to think that the Black Forest's 
rich supply of wood was the reason for the industry growing up here, in fact it was 
the snow, not the wood, because the population was forced to stay at home for many 
months of the year. People had plenty of time, and labour was consequently cheap. 
Theit aptitude for handiwork helped. In this way fine clocks began to be produced 
in the Black Forest and aroused an ever-increasing demand. By the time railway 
trains existed it was considered imperative to have a clock in the house. Most of 
the production in Schwenningen is not of luxury ar miniature clocks, but reliable 
household clocks which at the same time form a reliable economic basis. 


Painted Clocks-Faces a Speciality 


People who admire the tastefully painted clocks of former times in the local museum 
will have to look for them in vain in shop windows. Wood panel painting was even 
more highly developed in Schwenningen than the well-known carving of cuckoo 
clocks. Taste has always been open to contention, but the panel painters carried 
out the wishes of their customers. People in Southern Germany used to like the fronts 
of their clocks covered in flowers. People in the North prefered them plainer. The 
Hungarians wanted to see fruit painted on them, and the Turks wanted their figures. 
The Italians and Spaniards went into rapture overenlwined lovers or wild animals 
whose eyes rolled from side to side with every stroke of the hour, or even with every 
tick of the second hand. Of course the people of Schwenningen soon took to im¬ 
mortalising their own way of life in clock faces. Theymade clocks for marriages, 
calendar clocks, clocks for singers', craftsmen's and firemen's associations, and 
in the year of the revolution, 1848, hung them with black, red and gold sashes. 

Later a clockmaker who hated Chancellor Bismarck made a clock incorporating his 
head which was swallowed up by a devil every hour. That sort of thing can of course 
only be found in the museum now. But museum director Dr. Stroebel can still give 
visitors a tip about where to find clocks with faces painted in the old style. 


People who think the robot is an invention of our times will be surprised to find that 
■one was invented in Schwenningen las t Century. Schwenningen's sereationd contri¬ 
bution to the 1851 Universal Exhibition in London was a mechanical house servant, 
driven by clockwork, who woke one up, put on the light and made coffee. Its in- 
v entor is reported to have said it was only fellow-feeling for other human beings 
which prevented him from making the servant able to tip up one's bed if the waking 
operation failed. We are quite prepared to believe hire. 

Else SchlUter 
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WEST GERMAN MILITARY ACADEMY TEN YEARS OLD 


Dates Back to Prussian General Gerhard von Scharnhorst 

DK HAMBURG. - The West German Armed Forces "Leadership Academy," the military 
academy for future general staff officers, is ten years old this month.Unique in German 
mili tary history, the academy tnins officers for the Army and Air Force as well as the 
Navy. This centralised educational institution dates back to Prussian general Gerhard 
von Scharnhorst who, in 1810, called for the abolition of separate general staff academies 
for the various forces. 

Headquartered in the fashionable Hamburg suburb of Blankenese, the academy offers 
two-year c ourses featuring traditional military sciences as well as philosophy, sociology, 
literature, modern arts, astronomy and space research. There are also regular guest 
lectures on political, economic and scientific subjects. Attendance of these lectures is 
compulsory for students as well as their lecturers. 

Students at the Hamburg academy are chosen from regalot officer training courses. About 
40 percent held a university degree when they entered the leadership academy, where 
900 officers have graduated so far. Graduation normally comes along with promotion 
to major or lieutenant commander. The Ham burg student body includes many officers 
from allied nations as well as from several non-NATO countri bs. 


H.H.F. 


COMMUNISTS STEP UP IDEOLOGICAL WARFARE 
Efforts to Influence Armed Forces in Developing Countries 

DK BERLIN. - The Soviet Union and her allies are stepping up their efforts to spread 
Communism in developing countries by trying to indoctrinate the Armed Forces there. 

This was made clear by speakers addressing a recent conference of political officers 
and scientists from the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and East Germany. The meeting, 
at Leipzig, East Germany wasattendedby 123 top experts. 

Singling out the civil warin the Yemen, Professor Markov, of the Soviet Union, told 
his colleagues that giving ideological assistance to the "Republican" forces was just 
as important as military aid. The Yemen Royalists must be defeated politically as well 
as militarily. He said the aim was establishing political cadres on the Marxist pattern 
in the Republican Forces. Professor Markov hinted that the Soviet Union would also 
increase ideological warfare in Syria. 

Lieutenant General Grushevoi, top political officer of the Moscow military district, 
said, that the political function of the Armed Forces in several African countries had 
been gravely underestimated . He called for increasing efforts to influence the Armies 
there. 




Joachim Naumann, a senior official at the East German Foreign Ministry,complained 
that East Bloc indoctrination efforts in Latin America lacked coordination. Although 
Communism had taken over on Cuba, there had been no other striking successes in 
Latin America. 


R. F. 


PLENTY OF OPTIMISM AT VOLKSWAGEN 


DK WOLFSBURG. - Despite the present restrictions in production in the German 
motor car industry, there reallly can be no justification for sayi ng that the men 
who lead it regard the future with pessimism. 


As quickly as in March, short time working is to stop at Volkswagen. This has been 
stated emphatically by the Managing Directorof the Wolfsburg factory. Professor 
Heinz Nordhoff. 


There is in fact no reason for exaggerated concern about Europe's biggest motor 
car factory. After all, 1966 was the most successful year in the firm's history. In 
Wolfsburg one seems to be aware that new means must be employed to meet the 
ever-increasing pressure of competition. 


A first result of these considerations was to bring the Volkswagen 1200 with the 
well-tried 34 horse power engine back into production. This very reasonably- 
priced car is aimed at the buyer who; as a result of the additional financial bur¬ 
dens on car owners in the Federal Republic from January 1, wants a vehicle that 
will be more economicd to run. This model is likely to do particularly well on the 
domestic market because it also incorporates the technicalimprovements which 
characterise the bigger Volkswagen models for 1967. 


It is also interesting to note that Volkswagen will in future work even more closely 
with Porsche than hitherto. The Porsche development department has for long 
looked after important development tasks for Volkswagen, but at the same time 
received and carried out big contracts for foreign and domestic competitors. 

Now it seems that the Porsche engineers will in future work primarily on even 
exclusivly for the Wolfsburg company. 


Even more important is the contract reportedly signed between Volkswagen and the 
world-renowned motor body builders Pininfarina in Italy. This indicates that Volks- 
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wagen plans to present a new model in the forseeable future. The probability is that 
Volkswagen will show a successor for the “beetle" this Autumn, even if the present 
1300 “beetle" is permitted to continue in production for many years as a standard 
model. 


There is no doubt that the transfer to anew type of Volkswagen will involve enor¬ 
mous costs. One major item is ensuring that the supply of spare parts is prepared and 
assured everywhere. 


Furthermore the Management must of course face the crucial question of whether 
the new model will be so positivly received by “King Customer" as the old tra¬ 
ditional beetle. 


Thomas Rick 


FARBEN FABRIKEN BAYER INCREASED TURNOVER 
West German Chemical Combine Confident in Future 


DK LEVERKUSEN. - The West German Farbenfabriken Bayer, one of the nation's 
three major chemical combines, increased its overall turnover to 6,900 million 
marks in 1966 - 9.5 percent increase over 1965. 


Future bug iness prospects are bright, qccording to the company's board. Bayer 
expects to chalk up high growth rates particularly in the field of artificial fibres. 
The company's share in the overall turnover of West Germany's chemical fibre 
industry totals about 25 percent at the moment but will rise considerably, after 
production facilities have been increased under a current 180 million mark ex¬ 
tension scheme. Bayer will then be able to turn out 140,000 tons of artificial 
fibre type Dralon and Perlon. 


The production and turnover of drugs is also expected to increase sharply. In 1966, 
drugs made up for 19 percent of Bayer's overall turnover. 


Bayer recently announced it will increase its capital by 135 million marks through 
issueing new shares. Most of the increase is to be used for the consolidation of 
short-term credits taken last year to finance investments. Despite last year's fa¬ 
vourable business and a dividend of 13 percent - the same as in 1965 - the 
stock marketreacted coolly. 


Rudolf Fechter 
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THE YOUNG FISH AND THE MOTHER-DUMMY 


Studies in Innate Behaviour Patterns 

DK MONCHEN- Hereditary patterns of behaviour are usually marked by their simple 
mechanism. The external stimuli releasing them are few and elementary. Even animals 
without any experience respond. The survival value of quick recognition of parents, 
enemies, individuals of the same species, and objects of the environnfent is obvious. 

A small number of key stimuli control this type of behaviour. Dr. Peter Kuenzer, 
a scientist of the department of zoology of the University of Goettingen, W. Ger¬ 
many, has studied one such case of elementary response. The problem was why young 
fish of species with parental care of the brood always follow their parents. They must 
somehow recognize them. The result of Dr. Kuenzer's experiment was that the young 
recognize their parents by their optical characteristics. 


Dr. Kuenzer used the dummy method. His young fish were of the nannacara species, 
a member of the cichiidae family known to every aquarium owner .As soon as the 
young of this species are hatched they follow their mother across the aquarium.The 
mother fish has a special colouring during the time of caring for the young. |t is 
a black-and-white pattern with a lateral longitudinal line of large white spots on 
a black background and two smaller similar lines above and below it respectively. 
Their movement is jerkv while they lead their brood. These signals are optical in 
character. Even when the young are separated from their mother by a glass-plate 
they follow the mother-fish. Dr. Kuenzer made a cardboard dummy resembling the 
mother-fish in shape and colour. When he moved the dummy in mother-like jerks 
the young followed the piece of cardboard as if it were a real mother. It was not 
even necessary to use a fish-shaped piece of carboard; a rectangular piece had 
practically the same effect, ^he young fish responded best to round and elliptical 
shapes. The latter was even more effective than a complete fish-like outline. The 
finless mother-fish - the fins are transparent and the young hardly see them - has 
indeed an almost perfectly elliptical form. This may be regarded as a primitive case 
of Gestalt psychology according to Koehler and Koffka. 


Dr. Kuenzer took young nannacaras, 4 to 8 days old and hatched from eggs isolated 
from the females that had laid them, for his experiments. The young were brought 
up in a synthetic environment during the first days, and had never seen a adult 
fish. They had no experience whatever and all their behaviour could be but in¬ 
nate. Various dummies were offered to the young fishes in order to find out what 
properties would attract them. Two different dummies were placed in a dish and 
moved in jerks. Ten young nannacaras waited behind a glass-plate which was lifted 
for the experiment. The young fishes immediately swam toward one dummy, nearly 
always a group. The observer noted which dummy had most "voters" and how long 
it took the young fishes to reach it. The fishes had to choose thirty times, but not 
more thanf ive times with the same pair of dummies. These aihustrig experiments 
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yielded remarkable results. The first fact was that the young fishes responded better 
to a dummy moved frequently and rapidly than to one moved rarely and slowly. 

Hence only dummies moved fast and often were used for the following aeries of 
experiments. Apart from the mode of movement the young fishes responded solely 
to the optical effect of the dummies. They were unable to perceive the ditference 
between a cardboard dummy and a real mother-fish. All they saw was a certain 
colour and to some degree a certain shape: together with the jerky movement this 
was “mother" for them. Dr. Kuenzer offered the young fishes a choice between a 
fish-like dummy and a rectangular piece of cardboard with a chessboard pattern. 

The yong fishes chose the motherdummy four times more often than the cardboard 
pattern which could with the same result be replaced by a piece of black card¬ 
board. The observer concluded that the mere black-and -white contrast wiihin 
the paftern wasnot decisive. But when he offered, besides the mother-dummy, 
uniformly grey rectangular pieces of cardboard, the young swam to certain grey 
shades just as often as to the mofoer image. Hence the shape was not essential, 
despite the preference of the.fishes for an elliptical shape established by other 
experiments. The crucial point was the shade of the grey colour. It had to be 
light medium grey whi ie very bright grey shades were refused as were black or 
white rectangles. But the correct medium grey shade was chosen as frequently 
as the mother-dummy. If the colour of the background was altered, the fishes became 
uncertain. Against a green background they cbose all shades of grey with equal 
frequency. 


The upshot was that the young were attracted by any non-lurid dummy which was 
darker than the background but brighter than black, ^he dark stimulus was supplied 
by the black background of the mother's colouring while the white spots were 
responsible for the bright stimulus. While recognition of the grey shades depends 
on environment, the mother-dummy is recognized even against a lurid background. 
But further experiments showed that detaHs of the mother's patterns are of little 
or no importance. If highly coloured dummies were offered, red and yellow ones 
were ignored by the young. But green and blue dummies were accepted like grey 
ones. Hence the information saying "dark contrast against a background" depends 
on white or short- wave light., whereas longwave light fails to supply such infor¬ 
mation. The biological meaning of the recognition of blue and green colours is - 
easily seen, since the males of nannacara are of a blue-green colour, and they 
take part in the care of the young. With red cichlidae (hemichromis bimaculatus) 
the young prefer a red dummy to all grey shades, and with a species with a yellow- 
and-black pattern fcpistogramma borelli) the young respond solely to a yellow-and- 
black dummy, ignoring all other offers. 


A selective receptor in the sense-organ seems involved, which is borne out by 
physiological and histological studies. But the central nervous system or brain 
must also be involved, since the fishes somehow evaluate the brightness data 
and can to some degree distinguish between shapes. 

Dr. Walter Theimer 
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BUILDING BRIDGES TOWARDS EASTERN EUROPE 


Ulbricht's Resistance to Franco-German Plans 
By Karl Willy BEER 

DK BONN. - Walter Ulbricht, the East German Communist leader. Has been engaged 
in intensive diplomatic activity since the beginning of the New Year. His Foreign 
Minister, Otto Winzer was recently in Warsaw and Deputy Foreign Minister Guenter 
Kort was sent to Prague. All this aimed at sabotaging the efforts of West Germany to 
get into contact with the East European states. 

There is nothing new about this East German policy, but its intensification just now 
attracts attention. Naturally it is linked with Bonn's desire to complete the long sought- 
after bridge of normalisation with the Communist East European states at least at some 
points. Broad sectors of the West German public learned of this trend in German dip¬ 
lomacy - which in fact has existed for some time - when Chancellor Kiesinger repor¬ 
ted to the German Bundestag on the most important results of his talks in Paris with 
President de Gaulle. 

This conference, a regular Franco-German summit meeting under the friendship treaty 
between the two countries, was the new Chancellor's first trip abroad since taking 
office, and by all accounts was an unqualified success in reviving the special re¬ 
lationship between Bonn and Paris created by President de Gaulle and former Chan¬ 
cellor Konrad Adenauer. 

Those who heard the new Chancellor reporting on the Paris talks could not fail to 
realise that his speech marked a new phase in German efforts to establish a genuine 
peaceful basis for relations between all the European nations. 

However many differences had to be left open between Paris and Bonn after the talks, 
one thing was made clear: from now on there will be something approaching a Franco- 
German community of action towards Eastern Europe. 

While it is still too early to measure the worth of this joint approach to detente,' 
the concerted policies of both nations are to be made even more effective through 
the French offer not only to give formal support to the interests of the Federal Re¬ 
public in Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, Bucharest and Sofia, but also by word and deed 
to help in presenting the true political and human picture of today's Germany. 

To see the Germans as they are: this is a precondition for a genuine normalisation of 
relations between the Federal Republic an d the Eastern European states. The reason 
that the relations established between Bonn and Moscow in 1955 sti II cannot be con¬ 
sidered normal lies in the fact that the Russians still regard Germany with unfounded 
mistrust. It is an unhappy fact that the picture of the wicked Germans, who are 
secretly waiting for the hour when they can strike back, appeals to many politicians 
in Eastern Europe. There is frequent confusion between the understable wish of the 
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Germany just like the Eastern nations, to live together in one house and alleged Ger¬ 
man plans to get back what they gained and lost again in the Second World War. The 
misconception that the Germans want revenge for the difficult times they went through 
in the immediate post-war years is difficult toeradicate. It is held by people who do 
not want to understand just how much the Germans have changed in the past 20 years. 
Neighbours who for generations were confronted by the Germans as enemies are to¬ 
day friends of Germany. 

This is especially true of France. France has had many reasons to distrust the Ger¬ 
mans. For centuries mutual fear of revenge troubles relations between France and 
Germany. This fear, as the people and statesmen of the two countries unamimously 
agree today, really docs belong to the past now. 

But Germany’s own efforts to awaken understanding of the basis changes that have 
taken place there have up to now not got very far with the East European states. 

The Beginning: Adenauer's Moscow Journey 

These efforts were in fact launched in 1955 when Konrad Adenauer set out for Mos¬ 
cow. His foreign minister, the late Heinrich von Brentano, then made the first sound¬ 
ings in the girdle of satellite states on the Soviet Union's Western flank. And Dr. 
Gerhard Schroeder, foreign minister from 1961 to 1966, who has a great sense for 
what is practicable, succeeded in loosening the stony earth in East and South Eu¬ 
rope, even if the results of his efforts are not yet apparent. The journey of the former 
Economics Minister, Kurt Schmuecker to Rumania started the movement towars prac¬ 
tical results: the assumption of diplomatic relations with Bucharest appears imminent. 
Efforts are now being made to establish an improved and positive relationship with 
the states in the Communist region of Eastern Europe. 

It was the closer contact with Rumania that set the alarm signals ringing in East Ber¬ 
lin. Not even the Soviet Union itself cast doubts on Bonn's peace offensive in such 
Chauvinistic terms as Herr Ulbricht. Recently it has looked as though East German 
propaganda has succeeded in reviving hesi tation in many East European states about 
continuing the soundings with Bonn, is the will which has been apparent for years 
to come to an understanding with the East European states to fail because of East 
German resistance? Bonn urgently needs help from those friends who know that the 
Germany of the generation has nothing more to do with the Germany of this generation 

France has the most trustful relationship of any Western state with nearly all the Eastern 
European countries. It is abundantly clear that France has not the sli ghest ambitions 
in the East European states. It is also clear that France wants to tear down what is 
left of the Iron Curtain by building a Greater Europe including the Continent's Eas¬ 
tern states. 

The French intention to include West Germany, in its drive for creation of a Greater 
Europe will make Bonn's future partners think again. * _ 




Nobody can suspect that President de Gaulle, against his better knowledge, would 
try to make Germany palatable to the East Europeans. 

For the French have more experience with Germans than any of the East European 
states. Revenge therefore has nothing to do with German wishes for a rapprochement 
with Eastern Europe. France is championing in Eastern Europe a Germany which, like 
the West, wants permanent reconciliation with the East. Germany needs this re¬ 
conciliation because, lying in the centre of Europeas it does, it needs peace in Eu¬ 
rope more urgently than anybody else. 


WEST GERMANY AIMS AT PUTTING THREE PERCENT OF HER 
NATIONAL INCOME INTO RESEARCH BY 1970 

By West German Minister of Research, Dr. Gerhard STOLTENBERG 

DK BONN. - The West German government's civilian research investments increased 
by fifty percent between 1964 and 1966, a spectactular increase in the budget of our 
Research-Ministry.Thisyeor vfewill receive 1,600 million marks an increase of 300 
million marks. 

Overall public and private expenditure on science in the Federal Republic rose from 
8,588 million marks (about 780 million pounds sterling) in 1964 to 11,214 million 
marks (about 1,000 pillion pounds sterling) in 1966, a notable increase of 30 percent. 
Thus the share of universities, colleges and research institutes in the gross national 
product rose from 2.1 to 2.3 percent. I hope to raise this share to three percent by 
1970. 

To compare thes figures with those of other countries it is necessary to deduct from 
them expenditure for teaching, and clinics at colleges and universities. These are 
not reckoned along with research expenditure internationally. These special costs 
have not been registered statistically. The Organisation for European Cooperation 
and Development (O.E.C.D.) has put German research expenditure for 1964, at 
a tentative estimate, at 1,3 percent of the gross national product. According to 
this. West Germany was in seventh place among the Western countries in terms of 
percentages. 

The increase of 30 percent since 1964 will have put Germany up a place of two, 
although there are in fact no comparative figuresfor later years. 

The Federal Government's aid programmes have varied since 1964. Greatest support 
was given to the construction of new universities and colleges. Aid increased by 
57 percent. 

Germany's space research programme received a similarly large increase in aid, by 
52 percent. 
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Atomic research and development, third of these sectors to receive most support, in¬ 
creased by 39 percent. 

The question of deciding on individual priorities requi res especially careful consider¬ 
ation in view of the generally bad financial situation in the Federal Republic. It has 
to be taken into account that research will have to include more and more new branches 
in its programme, including data processing, mol ecular biology and marine research. 

An important part is played by effective international cooperation, in view of the 
ever-increasing volume of expenditure and the still more rapidly increasing invest¬ 
ment requirements in various branches of science. Only thus can Europe's nations 
be in a position to face their future tasks. The Fanfani Plan is an important contribution 
to this. 

NOTE TO EDITOR: Budget difficulties in West Germany raise the question whether 
expenditure earmarked fot research will be cut. Dr. Gerhard Stoltenberg gives the 
answer in above article. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA DISTORTS PURPOSE OF ARMY MANOEVRES 


Objectives of 11 farther's Leap" solely Defensive 

DK FRANKFURT. - People living in the small towns and villages between Kassel and 
Frankfurt have given up trying to understand what they read in the newspapers about 
the disintegration of the NATO Alliance. 

The military activity they witnessed iq the third week of January in the region of the 
Hessian Eder and Lahn rivers seemed to prove just the opposite: soldiers from Belgium, 
France and the United States joined divisions of the West German Bundeswehr in test¬ 
ing cooperation of all types of military units on the fields of action as well as coor¬ 
dination between ground and air forces. The ground troops, representing all army 
branches but predominantly tank and heavy motorised units, were 50,000 men strong. 

"Panther's Leap" - the name given to the manoeuvres conducted on a North-East- 
South-Westerly axis - was called after the Bundeswehr Panther tanks. 

It was staged in the Winter for the very good reason that the hard-frozen earth at the 
time of year reduced unavoidable damage to farming land and roads to a tolerable 
minimum. 

Because there was as good as no Winter weather even in the German Highlands, "Pan¬ 
ther's Leap 1966" was postponed for 12 months. But in 1967, snow melted on the fields 
and roads so rapidly that only 24 hours before the start of the Bundeswehr's biggest 
manoeuvres there was uncertainty at the Defence Ministry about whether this time 
as well "General Spring" would blow the military plans away with mild air. 
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But the commander decided to press ahead after all so that they at least could test staff 
cooperation, the bringing up of supplies, and battle-readiness in the manoeuvres that 
went on around the clock for several days. 

Men of tie French, Belgian, American and German units involved discovered from the 
Moscow and East-Berlin press that their manoeuvres were of an offensive character 
and that the purpose was to rehearse a Winter war in Russia. 

Pravda claimed that Bonn deliberately waited before starting the manoeuvres until 
ground temperatures were down to ten and 12 degrees because Bundeswehr officers 
had forgotten what the Russian Winter was like. Pravda said: "Those who are training 
the Panther should remember what happened to the Panther and Tiger tanks in Hitler's 
Wohrmacht'.' The Soviet youth organi sat ion newspaper " Komsomol skaya Pravda" said 
the manoeuvres were "a proof of the Federal Republic's intention to keep Europe in 
a state of military tension," while East Berlin's Radio German Democratic Republic 
descibed "Panther's Leap" as a "war manoeuvre" and the newspaper Volksarmee 
brought out by the East German Defence Ministry wrdte of "an exercise for aggression 
against the G.D.R." 

This in particular reminded people living in Hessen of the Eastern Bloc manoeuvres 
'October Storm" carried out in Thuring'a, a neighbouring province in the Communist- 
ruled part of Germany. 

Commanders introduced "assistance by West German friends of peace" in the exercise. 

The East Berlin newspaper "Neues Deutschland" reported: "Commanders and staffs re¬ 
lied in reaching their decisions on information supplied by national and class con¬ 
scious workers and other peace-loving forces in the enemy's area. It is a good thing 
to be completely clear about the realism of this element in the manoeuvres. West 
German trade unionists for example would in case of war never permit their country 
to be transformed into a devasted zone through the insane aggressive policy of the 
Bonn Government. They would counter such criminal measures as planting of atomic 
mines in the West German frontier area, the blowing up of bridges and power stations etc. 1 

In contrast, "Panther's Leap" gave no reasons for assuming that it was " an exercise in 
preparation for an attack on the German Democratic Republic." The Moscow and 
East Berlin commentators could confirm this from the expert observations of 20 mili¬ 
tary attaches from NATO and neutral states as well as those of senior officers in the 
uniforms of many non-Communist armies. 

Their own experience proved to soldiers of a Belgian armoured reconnaissance battalion, 
of a French artillery battalion, and of an American brigade as well as 45,000 West 
German citizens in uniform that their manoeuvres were not directed at practising an 
attack on East Germany. The soldiers would unreservedly agree with the manoeuvre 
commander. Lieutenant General Albert Schnez, who described "Panther's Leap" as 
a defensive manoeuvre. 
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The General drew this conclusion from the exercise: “Ten years after its reestablish¬ 
ment, the German Army is once again in a position to conduct a defensive battle 
both tactically and operationally 11 . 

This was the only task assigned by the German people to the Bundeswehr when it 
decided to make its own contribution to the security and freedom of the West. 

Hellmut H. Fuehring 


“MATCH MAKER 111" 


DK KIEL . - A German naval officer is taking part for the first time in a NATO 
naval exercise in the Atlantic which will last six months. 

The exercise is "Match Maker 111" involving seven destroyers and frigates of the 
British, Canadian and American navies with the aim of testing integrated operations 
at sea. 

In addition, the capabilities of the participating nations in supply at sea over long 
periods are being checked. 

The German naval officer is acting as communications officer on board the 
Dutch destroyer “Limburg". The “Match Maker" units are being commanded by a 
Dutch officer for the first time. 


EAST GERMANY REHEARSES FOR A NATIONAL EMERGENCY 

DK BERLIN. - East Germany recently put to the test for the first time a set of laws 
passed five years ago for use in times on national emergency. 

Among those present at the exercise, held in the distict of Anklam in Pomerania, 
were the Soviet Military Attache in East Berlin, Lieutenant-General Kotshetkov 
and the Soviet Consul in Rostock, Butov. 

Anklam is a scarcely industrial ised area. What is interesting is that the organisation 
of the local branch of the ruling Socialist Unity (Communist) Party is weak there. 

As the course of the exercise showed, the East German regime does hot only see a 
national emergency as a threat from an external foe. In fact, most attention is paid 
to potential enemies within the state. 

After the emergency was declared, all persons previously sentenced for political 
reasons or known to be clear opponents of the regime were arrested on paper. Simul¬ 
taneously, the alert was given to all workers serving in factory militia units, to 
which all male children between 14 and 17 were immediately attached. The only 
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exception was youths serving in a para-military-training organisation known as the 
“Society for Sport and Technology". These were fully supplied with arms and immediate¬ 
ly put under military command in special units, while other youths were detailed to sup¬ 
plement the factory militia. 

Those with rifle training served in the militia ranks, while the rest worked inlatchens, 
transport and signals units. 

Driving license-holders from each group were detailed to requisition private cars and 
trucks, half of which were given to Russian troops, in accordance with paragraph 16 
of the 1961 Emergency Law, which entitles East Germany's allies to the use of equipment 
commandeered by East German National People's Army units. 

All foodstuffs in the depots of collective farms were put at the disposal of both People's 
Army and Soviet troops. 

All men between 16 and 65 years of age are eligible for service under the Emergency 
Law. In Anklam, however 14 year-olds and 70 year-olds were called up. 

With the declaration of an emergency, government was taken over by a Defence Com¬ 
mittee composed of the local military command staff and the party's local leadership. 
Practically everybody was answerable to this central governemnt. 

In the second phase, hospitals were ordered to be cleared of patients .These were trans¬ 
ferred on paper to schools and similar buildings. Girls and women 16 and 60 were 
ordered to perform air raid protection duties. 


Wolfram Daniel 


AN ECONOMIC ROURKELA 


Indo-German Cooperation in Mandi 

DK HAMBURG. - The recent Indian visit of the West German food and agriculture 
minister, Hermann Hoecherl, has drown attention to the !ndo-German agricultural 
development project in the Mandi district of Himachal fradesh state. The minister 
made a first-hand study of work done there and expressed his approval. A German 
journalist who visited the project wrote that one could almost say that it was for 
Himachal Pradesh the same as the Rourkela steel works for Orissa - a"pearl." The 
Indian Press, which often takes a critical view of development projects, confirmed 
this view. The Statesman wrote: "German and Indian agricultural experts ha/e made 
gulches into rich fields and woods into fruit gardens." The exceptional success in 
Mandi has prompted the Indian Government to suggest the project's extension from its 
present 5,000 square kilometres to 20,000 and to promote a similar enterprise in the 
Nilgiris district in Madras State. 
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Mcmdi was started in November, 1962 as a birthday present from West Germany to the 
then Prime Minister Jawarharial Nehru. About 300,000 peasants live in an area which 
is about that of the Saarland. Previously it needed agricultural produce from outside, 
but now it produces a surplus. Harvest yield has doubled, and the incomes of many 
peasants have trebled or even quadrupled. Use of fertilisers alone rose in four years 
from 260 to 4,600 tons. Arable land has been expanded from 260 to 2,11 0 hectares. 
Milk production too has sharply increased. The Federal Government in Bonn has ap¬ 
proved delivery of a dairy to handle the production flow. Not everywhere in India 
do the holy cows stand in the way of improved feeding. 

Visitors from German are even more impressed by the excellent collaboration to be 
observed everywhere than by the visible progress. Six German experts led by Dr. von 
Huelst are working closely with Indian colleagues. The inhabitants of the district's 
4,000 villages also showed themselves prepared to accept and give practical applica¬ 
tion to the new methods demonstrated to them. Germans and Indians visit the villages 
to explain modern farming techniques to the inhabitants and help them to master them. 
The Chief Minister of Himachal Pradesh, Dr. Yashwant Singh Parma, gives unreserved 
approval to the work done so far, and does everything he can to support the project 
while arranging for peasants from other districts to come to Mandi to see the example 
it sets. He told Minister Hoecherl with admiration that the German experts had "im“ 
bued our young men with a new spirit." 

The German Government has so far given out about five million marks for the Mandi 
project. The unanimous view of the natives and their German helpers is that the money 
has been well spent. With relatively modest means, and through a pioneering spirit 
on the one hand and receptiveness on the other, an example has been set for the whole 
of Indicvindeed an agricultural Rourkela. At the same time Germans and Indians alike 
showed what can be achieved when expert knowledge and good will are combined. 


There is, as stated above, no lack of appreciation from the Indian side: besi des the 
German contribution of five million marks, the Himachal Pradesh government has so 
far made ten million Rupees available for the project. This is the best proof of the 
promise the Indians see in Mandi for the hundreds of millions of hungry mouths in 
India groaning under the population explosion. 


Arnold Koehler 


KNEIPP CURES INCREASING LY POPULAR IN GERMANY 


DK WOERISHOFEN. - Seventy years have passed since Bad Woerishofen pastor 
Sebastian Kneipp died. But the numbers of those who take his water cures every 
year i6 constantly increasing. 

The number of Kneipp resorts has increased in Germany, as well as rest and treatment 
centres. 
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Today, there are Kneipp installations almost everywhere in West Germany . Never¬ 
theless, most people who need a cure travel to the South German cradle aF the Kneipp 
method. Bad Woerishofen and Bad Faulenbach take first place as Kneipp centres. 
Kneipp installations and methods have meanwhile been brought into line with the 
latest technical developments and advances in medicine, and visitors stream to the 
resorts to take the cure, not only from West Germany but from other European coun¬ 
tries and even the United States. 


High season i s in the warmer months, with the preference being for May, June and 
September. In general Kneipp courses are taken for from three to six weeks depending 
on medical needs and time available. Private cures are within the range of people 
with only modest means at their disposal. The total cost for a three week course need 
not be any higher than would be paid for a normal holiday of the same length. 


Those who take a Kneipp cure must beforehand remove themselves completely from 
daily cares and worries, irritations and all professional matters. These mental re¬ 
quirements are an absolutely necessary condition for a successful treatment. The 
contemporary Kneipp cure is not a drastic treatment.The cold and warm washes, poul¬ 
tices, sprays and baths are designed to ensure a good flow of blood while additional mas 
sages, walks and swimming aim at regeneration of troubled nerves. 


After the first few days of the applications, which take place under strict medical 
sutveillance, most people under treatment go through a mental and physical crisis, 
arising from the body's reaction to the applications. To help in overcoming these 
crises quickly the lesorts stage cultural attractions, for nobody taking the cure should 
be allowed to feel out of sorts for a moment longer than is unavoidable. 


It is usually possible to put strained nerves in order and get the circulation right 
so that the family at home is able to welcome back a cheerful relaxed and healthi¬ 
ly bronzed breadwinner or housewife. 


Sometimes these who have completed knei pp courses have to wait weeks or even 
months until the cure takes effect. Often after the return there is another low point 
physically and mentally but the cure has made its beneficiary capable of over¬ 
coming this. 


Usually he starts a post-cure course 14 days after return to work in his own bathroom 
on the instructions of the resort's doctor. This usually lasts until the visitor is ready 
to return for another round of Kneipp treatment. 


Whoever has once taken a Kneipp treatment course always comes back for more for he 
that prevention is better than cure. 

Joachim Georg Goerlich 
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GERMAN RESEARCH 


■Contributions to International Cooperation 

DK BONN. - The new German research ship "Meteor" is on its way to the "Great 
Meteor Ridge", which takes its phenomenon still surrounded by mystery, which takes 
its name from the vessel's predecessor. 


The Ridge, discovered in Mid-Atlantic by the old Meteor in 1938, is a plateau rising 
from a depth of 4,000 metres to 300 metres below the surface. Since then about 1,200 
such "guyots" or "seamounts" as they are named by the scientists of various nations 
have been discovered. 


New apparatus for sea-bed research has made it possible to work out that there are 
about 20,000 of these underwater rises through calculations based on the density 
of those so far detected. 


The only thing that is known for certain about their origin is that it must have been 
volcanic. There is as yet no explanation of why they should be levelled off in con¬ 
trast to the usual cone-shaped craters on dry land. 


Since the seamounts have every appearance of being formed from firm eruptive rock, 
the levelling probably resulted from erosion through water movement. The Meteor 
has been assigned the task of solving thi s riddle by August. The ship's equipment has 
been enlarged accordingly. New equipment includes a vibration sounder developed 
by Kiel University for sampling sediment, an "air gun" for registering seismic profiles, 
an underwater television apparatus with flash lighting for observing the surface of 
the seamount and life forms on it, and an ammeter that operates directly on the seabed . 

In this way tests will be made at the edge of the continental dielf to find out why corse 
sedi ments of the dimension of rock fragments can be found so far from the mainland. 

Their discovery has placed in doubt the geological reconstruction of coastal lines of 
early history of the Earth. The expedition is being promoted by the United Nations 
Education, Scientific and Cultural Organisation as part of its international project 
termed the Cooperative investigation of the Variability of the Ocean, but for the 
moment, it is being carried out by West Germany and the United States. Another task 
assigned to the Meteor is to investigate whether the Canary Isles as well as the Seychelles 
rest on giunite foundations. Should it be demonstrat ed that they were torn away from 
Africa, this would prove the theory of the movement of the conti nents. 

* 

West Germany and the United States are also cooperating in weatherneseorch firoigh fie broad 
band telephone cable between the American Weather Service centre in Washington and 
its counterpart in Offenbach. The new cable is the fastest intercontinental weather tele¬ 
link in the world. The two countries have shared the cost. 
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THE ELECTRONIC NURSE 


Automatization in the Hospital 

DK FRANKFURT. - Inlhe North-Western Hospital at Frankfurt the most serious cases 
are cared for by an automaton. The machine continuously watches temperature,blood 
pressure, pulse, and breath, recording the figures and sounding an alarm if dangerous 
deviations occur. The automaton is not a robbt in human guise, approaching the patient's 
bed with a thermometer in an artificial hand. The patient always carries the measuring 
instruments the recording of which are transmitted to a central desk in the house. 

A living nurse watches the instruments on the desk and can see the patient on a tele¬ 
vision screen. There is also talking connection with him. Since measurements take 
about 5 minutes, a nurse in a non-automatized clinic would take 100 minutes for 
dealing with 20 patients, and would return to the first patient only after nearly two 
hours. But serious cases must be watched at much shorter intervals, and medical inter¬ 
vention must be quick to save the patient's life. It is often imperative to take mea¬ 
surements every 5 to 10 minutes, in these cases of “intensive care". Now it is im¬ 
possible with the present lack of personnel to get enough nurses for this routine work. 
Hence these tasks are left to an electronic automaton. 


Professor E. Ungeheuer, who designed the system together with his assistant, Dr. 
SchUlke, explains that top serious cases are on the increase in all hospitals, and 
the need for intensive care becomes ever more urgent. Traffic and industrial acci - 
dents contribute much, and danger cases are increasing for a more positive reason 
also: thanks to the progress in surgery doctors can now operate successfully even 
on very old person* or those suffering from concomitant diseases, who were pre¬ 
viously given up. But intensive cate is essential in all these cases. 

The machine constructed by the C.H.F. Muller Company of Hamburg is placed in 
a room surrounded by bedrooms for the cases with one to three beds each. A small 
board on the wall in each room harbours the connections for the instruments, and 
a television camera is permanently directed onto the bed. The patient always carries 
a small thermometer taking measurements and transmitting them to central desks. 

An ingenious device automatically records the blood-pressure, neatly distinguishing 
between systolic and diastolic pressures and taking up arterial sounds by a micro¬ 
phone. The sounds are recorded on magnetic tape and simultaneously registered 
as a graph on a revolving paper-drum. After the diastolic recording the inflated 
cuff is emptied automatically. Measurements may be taken at any interval between 
one minute and 30 mins., and at any time if a switch is turned. The pulse is mea¬ 
sured with the aid of electrodes on the body of the type used for electrocardiograms, 
while the breath is recorddlya mechanical instrument following the motions of the 
chest. 


If the data exceed certain limiting values, a red light flares up and a buzzer sounds 
the alarm. But only the most serious cases are watched automatically all the time. 
The others, or rather their instruments, answer to questions sent over from time to 
time by the nurse using the perti went switches. The figures appear on desk dials 




and are recorded by the nurse in a journal. The graphs recorded automatically for 
the most serious cases are of great scientific value, apart from their importance for 
the treatment of the patient. Automatic controls prevent mistakes. 


The Frankfurt hospital has 18 beds for these cases of intensive care and treats about 
1200 persons a year in this way. Now what about the privacy of the patient? In fact, 
all these cases would actually call for the permanent presence of a nurse at bedside, 
and there would not be much privacy anyhow. Patients indeed prefer the television 
camera with only an occasional peep-in. Automatic supervision calms them and they 
do not feel molested by it. For three years the installation at Frankfurt has been in 
operation with very gratifying results. A degree of automatization is becoming in¬ 
dispensable even in the clinic. The cost of such machinery is considerable, but the 
saving in salaries is also appreciable. Professor Ungeheuer emphasizes that the elec¬ 
tronic automaton is not meant to displace a human nurse. It is only meant to free 
the nurse from mechanical routine work and leave her more time for the truly per¬ 
sonal tasks of intensive care. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 


THE VOLKSWAGEN FOUNDATION 


DK WOLFSBURG. - The Volkswagen Corporation making the famous German "People's 
Car" maintains a foundation for the promotion of scientific research. The Foundation 
has spent 27 million dollars For research grants in 1965. There is no preference for 
research connected with the construction of automobiles; the program spans the 
whole realm of science. Money is reserved for cases with no other possibility of 
obtaining support. 465 projects were supported. The Foundation bought a buil¬ 
ding at Braunschweig for a new laboratory of molecular biology, that new growing- 
point of science, and granted a “starting aid" to the European Organization of 
Molecular Biology. 


Studies in progress at Heidelberg concerning the causes of cardiac and circulatory 
disease are also supported by the Foundation. Another project is the construction 
of dwellings for young scientists at university centers. The Foundation has also 
provided grants to scientists engaged in research on new methods in teaching such 
as programmed instruction, school television, and language laboratories. 


-mer. 
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DETENTE AND REUNIFICATION 


Germany's Contribution too Peaceful Situation in Europe 
By Willy BRANDT, Federal Foreign Minister 

DK BONN. - The West German Federal Government wants to make its own contribution 
to detente in Europe. The problems of Europe, like those of Germany, cannot be settled 
in a Cold War climate. For this reason we are striving to bring about a broad improve¬ 
ment in our relations with all European states. We are seaking a comprehensive econo¬ 
mic, scientific and cultural exchange. We hope to be able to take up diplomatic re¬ 
lations. We have started talks and negotiations. There will be personal contacts with 
representatives of Eastern European governments. 

This also applies to relations between Germany and the Soviet Union. Things are not 
being made easy for us; but we will permit no doubts to arise that it is our wish to start 
a dialogue with Moscow. Material for the building up of relations can come through 
trade, cultural and scientific contacts. I know that the Soviet Government does not 
want for the time being to talk about German unity. But I think it does want to talk 
about peace in Europe. Opinions about this may differ widely, but nobody who makes 
the efforts to enter into discussions with us will be able to maintain the cheap accu¬ 
sation that we are militarists and revanchists. The fact is that we have suggested to 
our Eastern neighbours the exchange of declarations renouncing the use of force, and 
we have let the Soviet Union know that we are prepared to bring the whole problem of 
German division into this renunciation of force. 

To allege for propaganda reasons that we want to hold the door open for changes through 
force is therefore simply not true. It is just as untrue to accuse us of wanting to "swallow" 
the other part of Germany. We have no interest in isolating our 17 million people there 
but rather feel burdened by the fact that they are kept in isolation. 

The Federal Government will disregard the negative attitude so far of the authorities 
in East Berlin, and continue its efforts to relax the internal situation in Germany as 
a whole. It is our conviction that detente in Europe must include a corresponding de¬ 
velopment in Germany. 

I am really not inclined to draw a distorted propaganda picture of the part of my Father- 
land that is under Communist rule. There is absolutely no doubt that it has been possible 
there for example to make significant progress in economic reconstruction. This was 
not easy to achieve for my fellow- countrymen who live there. They have an under¬ 
standable pride in what they have achieved. Yet nobody can Ignore the facts: the 
Berlin Wall exists and so does the death strip from the Baltic to the Czechoslovak fron¬ 
tier, and we cannot turn our eyes away from the injustice, nor get used to it or accept 
it. 

Precisely because of this we will try to press on with inner-German contacts to the ex¬ 
tent these are, politically feasible so that the two parts of our people do not grow further 
apart. We want to achieve a settled relationship capable of preparing more far-reaching 
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solutions for the problem of divided Germany. I am convinced that the Communist rulers 
in East Berlin will in the long term be unable to evade our stubborn and realistic efforts, 
and this will be all the more difficult for them as long as our friends in Europe remain 
aware of the special situation in Germany and its effects on Europe as a whole. 

Germany's fate is specially linked with the division of Europe. We, who are responsible 
at this time for German policy, want to devote all our strength to a policy which over¬ 
comes the division of Europe and lays the basis for a lasting peaceful order in Europe. 

Such a peaceful settlement would include a reunified Germany. History teaches that 
enforced division cannot break the will of a people to achieve national unity. Our East 
European neighbours have furnished notable examples off 

Statesmanlike wisdom will accept that a great nation in the centre of Europe cannot re¬ 
main divided permanently if we are to remove tensions, allow wounds to heal and to 
advance from peaceful coexistence to a constructive concert of the European nations. 

I know that the road to this goal is a long one. Germany applauds the tendencies towards 
detente. They are in the interests of peace and in the interests of Europe. They are also 
in our national interest 

In this way we hope to bring about our self-determination, not automatically, but through 
our own additional efforts. We shall create no obstacles, butactively cooperate in smoo¬ 
thing the path. 

German unity remains our goal. But it is a goal that we are trying to reach as the result 
of a development that will certainly not be rapid and without its contradictions. It is 
moreover a goal that is not directed against the interests of any other nation, but that 
we are aiming to reach with our friends and allies and neighbours and in agreement with 
them. Finally it is a goal for which we will find support as long as it is identical with 
renewed health for our continent, the bridging of the gulf now separating East and West, 
an d the development of a Europe which will become a much more important factor in 
World peace through its own stability. * 

The Democratic Forces in Germany are Strong enough 

More than 20 years after the end of the war, it is no expression of a backward-looking 
nationalism if we speak out with dignity and self "assurance in defence of our interests. 
This is our right and duty. Should we neglect it, then we would endanger the process of 
recovery in our people. Our state and its people have earned trust. Despite division 
as a people and as a nation,the Germans have shown willingness to make sacrifices for 
common tasks"and necessities. Unfounded mistrust helps our opponents. It also favours 
those forces among ourselves which harbour unjustified doubts about our policy of de¬ 
tente or have not learned the lessons of history and will never learn them. We do not 
have a monopoly of such people; they exist elsewhere as well. 

It is only natural that indications of extremist groupings in Germany are registered 
and observed with special attertion. I do not play down the existence of these extre¬ 
mist groups, but I would advise against overestimating them. Democratic forces in 
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Germany are strong enough to deal with occasional difficulties. In all elections in the 
free part of Germany in the past 16 years more than 90 per cent of the electorate has on 
each occasion backed the democratic parties. Some of our critics should also consider 
this: Far more than half of the Germans living today were at the end of the war younger 
than 16 years old or not even born yet. They cannot be made responsible, even morally 
for what happened under Hitler. 

But they too must bear the consequences of the political results of the war and the actions 
of the Hitler regime for Germany today. It disturbs me when more than 20 years after 
the end of the war vo'ces can be heard again, in friendly countries too, collectively 
condemning the German people. Such sweeping condemnations are not only wrong, 
they are stupid. 

The German Government's policy rests on the expectation and hope that we shall be 
able to create a bcsis of shared interests for bath parts of Europe for the various prin¬ 
ciples of nom interference. The geographical situation in which the German people 
lives lays a spec ial responsibility on its shoulders. 

For centuries Germany was a bridge between Western and Eastern Europe. We want 
to rebuild that wrecked bridge. 


LUDWIG ERHARDS ACHIEVEMENTS 
On his 70th Birthday on February 4 

By D.Dr. Eugen GERSTENMAIER, President of the German Bundestag 

DK BONN. - Professor Ludwig Erhard, Economics Minister from 1949 to 1963 and 
Chancellor from 1963 until the end of last year, will be 70 years old on February 4. 

He wants to spend the day far from Bonn at his house on the Tegemsee Lake in Bavaria - 
a home where he keeps open house for all his friends. I could imagine that Ludwig 
Erhard is far from being the only person who will on his anniversary recall the saying: 
"politics knows no gratitude." But on this festive occasion we should give the lie to 
it. This is because we have the highest regard for Ludwig Erhard's contribution to the 
reconstruction of Germany and because we think highly of his sincerity. In the name 
of his very numerous admirers I link birthday wishes with thanks for what he has done. 

There was a time when the leaders of many nations in the world envied the Germans 
for having a man like Ludwig Erhard. He was credited, and still is far beyond Germany's 
frontiers, with being the architect of the German economic miracle. The phrase is 
not a German invention, and does not come from Germans. But it expresses the world's 
astonishment - and here and there the admiration - for the economic recovery of Ger¬ 
many after the devastation of the war. Without this economic revival the political 
revival of the free part of Germany would have been scarcely conceivable. It is 
true that the so-called Economic Miracle was not the work of any one individual or 
of a particular party. In it were combined the industry, the will to achieve, and the 
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ingenuity of the German people. But I believe there is no diminishing of this acknowledge* 
ment in saying that the spark for this historical achie>ement was belief in the productive 
power of freedom. 

This belief is the decisive characteristic of Ludwig Erhard's personality as unfolded and 
expressed in the course of the past 20 years of German history. 

Even in the ranks of his opponents there is a sympathetic understanding for the feeling 
that must seize Ludwig Erhard at times. Many people, rightly I think, consider his 
political achievements to be unforgetable. 

From that moment in 1948, which can be termed the moment of birth of the Erhard free 
market economy, until he stepped down as Chancellor spans a broad period of German 
history. All in all, it was not one of its finest periods, but it can be counted as one 
of the most vigorous. The great gamble of the Erhard market economy had to prove it¬ 
self early. It stood up to the- Korea crisis. In the words of one of Erhard's pupils the 
Federal Republic "came through the confusion of these years better than any comparable 
country." From 1952, he steadfastly integrated the Federal Republic's economy in the 
world economic picture. Step by step , but courageously, he brought about the libera¬ 
lisation of foreign trade, and thereby consciously exposed German firms to strong foreign 
competition, a test they passed with flying colours with the result that today the Federal 
Republic counts among the leading industrial and trading nations of the world. 

Growing defence burdens were mastered without the danger of inflation. The internal 
competitive situation was regulated through the monopolies law, and a Federal Bank 
was founded whose value and independence must be admitted even when its measures 
are inconvenient. At the same time, Ludwig Erhard made the German Mark freely 
convertible and thus restored to the larger part of the German people the freedom of 
movement it had to do without for so long. When the European Economic Community 
was formed, Erhard, folbwing the inclinbtions of his economic and political philosphy, 
stood out against isolation and autarchy. As head of government he felt particularly 
strongly the difficulties that grew up in the way of the unification of the European 
peoples. 

It was not his fault, but the result of world-political changes, that made the wind 
of world politics blow ever more strongly in his face and that of his people. He sought 
to make Germany as crisis-proof and resistant as possible to the pressure and dangers 
which began to show themselves. 

A birthday party is not the occasion for a historical evaluation, balanced in every 
aspect, of Ludwig Erhard's contribution. This must be left to conscientious historians. 

And this day will not be the signal for a halt to political criticism of the man and 
his work. 

Yet it will cease for a few hours so that those sentiments can be heard which are so 
seldom expressed in the tough hurly burly of political strife but remain none the less 
real -namely human respect, personal sympathy and the solidarity of colleagues. 
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FROM B U NGALOW TO RENTED VILLA 


DK BONN. - In a few days former West German Chancellor, Ludwig Erhard, will leave 
the bungalow he occupied during his term of office in the garden of the Palais Schaumburg 
in Bonn, seat of the Chancellery, which he had designed to his own specification. He will 
spend his 70th birthday on February 4 in the house he owns on Lake Tegernsee which was 
built by the same architect who was responsible for the controversial bungalow . 

But the Tegernsee home will continue to be his second residence. Ludwig Erhatd is moving 
into a house in the Johann!terstrasse in the Southern part of Bonn close to Parliament. 

The house differs little from other dwellings in this villa district, but up to now was ade¬ 
quate for the needs of the Uruguayan ambassador. The n ew tenant is determi ned to con¬ 
tinue actively to exercise his Lower House (Bundestag) mandate and take part in parlia¬ 
mentary debates. Professor Erhard also remains federal chairman of the Christian Democra¬ 
tic Party although he has no inteniion of keeping this office longer than until the Pbrty 
Congress in Brunswick from May 22 to 24. 


WEST GERMANY'S NEW APPROACH TO EAST EUROPE CAUSES 
CONSTERNATION IN COMMUNIST GERMANY 


DK BERLIN. - West Germany's efforts to improve its relations with the East Bloc commu¬ 
nist states has caused consternation in Communist East Germany. The East German govern¬ 
ment has been busily engaged in diplomatic activity in practically all of eastern Europe's 
capitals in the past fevw days in an effort to destroy Bonn's friendship overtures before they 
ever get off the ground. 

While East German emissaries are trying to force their partners among the socialist states 
to abide by the hard, unbending policy of East Berlin and Moscow, East German propa¬ 
ganda blasts off one broadside after another against Bonn's policy of relaxation of tension. 

The furious attacks are proof of East Germany's growing nervousness ever since West 
Germany adopted a new, more flexible policy towards Europe's communist states, and 
now stands on the verge of full diplomatic relations with one of them, namely Rumania. 

Originally, East German Leader, Walter Ulbricht was not by any means against there 
being representatives of “two German states" in east European capitals. This would 
have disproved the West German Federal Republic's claim to be the sole true represen¬ 
tative of the German people since 1945. 

But East Germany's ruling Socialist Unity Pbrty soon gave up its fond hope. At the 
last meeting of the nations of the Warsaw Treaty, in the summer of 1966, East Germany 
tried to get its fellow communist states to adopt a kind of inverted “Hallstein Doctrine". 
By this doctrine, West Germany refuses to recognize any country which takes up dip¬ 
lomatic relations with Communist Germany. 




East- Germany called on other Warsaw Pact members to assume relations with West Ger¬ 
many only after the latter had officially recognised their own country. But Ulbricht 
did not obtain undivided approval even then. In the East Bloc, they are already half 
laughing, half groaning over a new "Ulbricht Doctrine". 

East Germany's feeling of insecurity led to violent propaganda outbursts against West 
Germany's new Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger and his cabinet. The East Berlin 
press described Bonn attempts at reconciliation with the East as deception. 

It remains to be seen whether Ulbricht will have any success with his policy. The south¬ 
east European states especially see his polemics as a disturbance of the peace. But 
it cannot be ignored that Walter Ulbricht has the full support of Moscow, which will 
not allow weakness from the East German regime. The attitude of the east European 
states to West Germany's new policy will be a test of how far these countries can 
convince Russia of the need fgr a new relationship with Bonn. 

Jens Hacker 


GERMAN OLD AGE PENSIONERS TAKE LONG HOLIDAYS 
IN THE SUNNY SOUTH OF EUROPE 

DK HAN OVERI - Two West German Travel agencies created a sensation last au¬ 
tumn by offering long-term holidays in Mallorca in the Mediterranean cheap enough 
for old-age pensioners to escape from the German winter. 

It revised the whole concept of who can and who cannot afford such holidays. Genius 
behind the idea was the public relations man at a Hanover travel agency. It was 
his idea that the longer one stayed in Mallorca the cheaper the holiday became on ' 
daily average as the price of the flight played a relatively smaller part in the over¬ 
all expense. 

Hotels, too,could offer cheaper overall accomodation if rooms were booked for a 
longer period. 

There is still something sensational about this experiment, even three months after 
it was started. The charter flights from Frankfurt to Mallorca are booked more hea¬ 
vily, and the number of guests who extend their stay in the Balearic Islands is 
growing. More hotels have to be booked, and private Spanish houses which nor¬ 
mally receive German tourists in the summer are installing central heating for the 
influx of elderly holidaymakers. 

Romantic Palma di Mallorca has become a second home to many a German in his 
old age. Everybody knows each other and can stroll in peace through the compara- 
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tively quiet streets in the off-season, greeting acquaintances and the local people. 

The tourist companies have intentionally confined their winter programme to the island's 
capital because the tourist gets more value for money thus, and Palma is not too crowded 
in winter. 


Letters from Mallorca have occasionallyaomplained because bedrooms are unheatect or old 
folk cannot get used to the Spanish breakfasts. 


The companies meantime have added new tour leaders, older than average, because 
their charges have often no experience of travel and need more advice than young 
travellers, as well as occasional medical attention. 


One hotel has engaged an elderly German lady who speaks fluent Spanish and inter¬ 
prets for the guests. Most visitors are between 60 and 80 years of age but nevertheless 
show great spirit and obviously see the trip as the belated and unexpected fulfi Iment 
of a childhood dream. The ladies go walking a lot while their menfolk like to play 
skat, or even dare the occasional dip into the blue Mediterranean. 


Bridge and other games are provided for evening entertainment. One Christmas surprise 
which occasioned much pleasure was the appearance of the traditional Christmas tree 
with all its festive decoration. 


Now that Spring is just around the corner in sunny Mallorca, the companies are offering 
their elder ly guests, often people of only modest means, yet another pleasant surprise 
day excursions at no expense among Mallorca's lovely almond blossoms. 


Else SchlUter 


WEST BERU N GETS ECONOMIC BOOST 


DK BONN. - The European Recovery Program - successor to the Marshall Plan - con¬ 
tinues this year to concentrate itsalbtmertt to West Germany in the same way as in 
previous years. This includes support for medium trade including the industry of areas 
along the border with Communist Cast Germany, West German development areas* and 
aid to sectors of industry undergoing structural change. 


The program, prepared by ex-treasury minister Werner Dollinger, however, opens to 
possible changes. The use of Recovery Program means could supplement the investment 
budget planned by the West German Federal Government. 
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This applies especially to development aid, which usually comes back to German industry 
in the form of orders from development countries. 


The means at the disposal of the European Recovery Program (normally shortened to E.R.P.) 
will this year be about 1,094 million deutschmarks, to be divided over various sectors. 
Added to this is 500 million marks as liquidity aid for the Kreditanstalt fUr Wieder auf- 
bau (West German Reconstruction Bank), bringing the total to 1,600 million deutsch¬ 
marks. Of this, 487 millions is earmarked for promotion of trade and industry in West 
Germany, 326 millions for West Germany aid to West Berlin, and 220 millions for 
development aid. Aid to Berlin is being allotted chiefly to the city's investment pro¬ 
gram, claiming a record 183,070,000 marks this year. 


Some 110 million marks will go to financing large-scale contracts, most of which will 
be given to West German railways (31,500,000 marks) and the post (23,500,000 marks), 
The reduced figure for building projects, 16,100.000 marks, is due to fewer building 
contracts being given this year. 


The means earmarked for support to development countries will supplement other mea¬ 
sures, e.g. to guarantee loans and finance projects for which the West German go¬ 
vernment has provided guarantees. 


Eighty-two million marks, seven million less than last year, will be allotted to capital 
aid to development countries, and 80 millions will be provided, as before, for busi¬ 
ness with German firms supplying goods to these countries. Credits to German firms 
investing development countries will be rtn sed, reaching to 20 million marks. 

Hilde Bogner 


SALES OF PLASTICS GROW 


DK FRANKFURT. - Plastics have a growing share in the constantly satisfactory develop 
ment of the Chemical Industry in West Germany, both in production and turnover. 


Last year, the value of production grew by 12 percent in comparison with 1965 to 
about 4,200 million marks, whil« production rose by 15 per cent to 2,200 million 
marks. This must have been sufficient to preserve West Germany's second place in 
world production after the United States and ahead of Japan. 




Among the principal categories of plastics, the polymerisates increased their share 
of overall production from 59 to more than 60 percent with the growth tendency con¬ 
tinuing. This type of plastics is used mainly for foil materials, floor surfaces, tubes, 
and to a lesser degree for household artic les. Among the condensation products, the 
so-called classical plastics. Polyester chalked up a more than average growth. 


Prices, which until the turn of the year 1955/66 had been becoming temporarily 
stable, were again under pressure. 


West German products were again successful! in foreign trade. The export value 
rose last year from 1,450 million marks to 1,650 million. In the export structure, how* 
ever, there were no noteworthy changes. The Common Market countries remained 
the main buyers, with France,.the Netherlands and Italy predominati ng. 


Producers remain confident about prospects for the current year, and certain that 
they will in the long term be able to preserve their leading position in the six nation 
European Community. An extensive export volume is assured for plastics through the 
development of new applications through techni cal advances. 

R.P.C. 


GROWING TURN-OVER FOR THE ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 


DK FRANKFURT. - The electrical industry too hopes for new impulses from the mea¬ 
sures being adopted by the West German government for reviving the flagging economy. 


Business in electronics so far has been extremely satisfactory, and its share of overall 
production in 1966 was more than one third. Included in this factor are computer 
installations, aviation and measurement instruments. There are good prospects for 
computer sales on condition that exceptional market difficulties do not arise like 
in France through die difficulties experienced through the technical crisis of one 
big firm. 


But improved business in placing big installations will on^ make itself felt in the 
second half of 1967 through the long-term nature of such deals. 
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In the many branches of the consumer goods market, growth rates are not likely to 
be so high as in former years since saturation point has been reached in many sectors, 
making demand for spare parts exceed that for new arti cles. As a result of the re¬ 
ceding business situation overall turnover in the whole electro-technical industry 
has increased by only three per cent compared with 11,2 the previous year. A total 
value of some 32,000 million marks was reached, and this relatively favourable 
result was mainly accounted for by export successes. According to the industry's 
central organisation, export business for 1966 was 11 percent more (8,000 million.marks). 
Germany thus managed to maintain its second place behind the United States on 
the world market. 

R.F. 


HEIDELBERG OPENS COLONY OF ULTRA-MODERN FLATS 


DK H EIDELBERG. Enviable is he who can get a flat in the Boxberg district of ro¬ 
mantic Heidelberg. For the city has answered the perennial German housing problem 
with a little utopia of its own. 


The new colony, which at present can house only 6,000 people ,. has been allotted 
to people in the low income group with large families. Under West Germany's sys¬ 
tem of "Social Housing", medium and low wage-earners have a tight to a flat varying 
in size according to the size of their family. But what good is so much public welfare 
when there are not enough flats to go round? Heidelberg's cit y fathers provided a 
generous solution when they resolved 10 years ago to use the Kbnigstuhl, a romantic 
hill commanding a fine view over the university city and its river, the Neckar, as 
the scene of a new housing projects The town council could easily have sold the pro¬ 
perty at high prices, but used it instead to provide those, provided with little by Pro¬ 
vidence, not only with a home of their own - but a very fine one indeed. 


Boxberg became a satellite of Heidelberg. The romantic hillside was transformed 
into a modern arec^ with flats, playing fields, parks and feindergardens. Footpaths 
link homes with school^ shop* and churches. As though inspired by the fine view of 
over the Valley of the Neckar, taking in the town, Heidelberg Castle and the 
Forest of the Odenwald,, the architects and landscape gardners redoubled their 
efforts to produce a new dreamland. 


Set among trees, tall new blocks of flats and bungalows are planned beautifully 
to blend with their background, standing, well-spaced, flanked by pleasant 
greenery, a paradise for working rre n, housewives arid children and a worthy ad¬ 
junct of the historic town in the valley below. 


E.Sch. 




NEW WAYS IN ORGAN TRANSPLANTATION 


Successful Experiments in Munich 


DK MUNICH1 - The transplantation of organs is one of the main problems of contempo- 
ary medicine. By transplantation of kidneys, for instance, many a life could be 
saved, if the new organ could be kept alive in th$ patient's body. But practically all 
attempts have so far ended in the destruction of the transplanted organ by immunolo¬ 
gical processes, even when the tissue was taken from donors next of kin.The body's 
response to the implantation of foreign tissue is immunological; the foreign tissue 
is destroyed as if it were a bacterium. 


Lymphocytes, a variety of the white blood cells, are chiefly responsible for the reac¬ 
tion. As a foreign tissue emerges, they invade and destroy it. They recognize its 
strangeness by minute details of protein structure. The body's protein has both spe¬ 
cies and individual specifity. There is such a tremendous number of subunits that 
the possibilities of sequence and arrangement are variable enough to reserve a unique 
pattern to every individual. Only uni-oval twins have protein patterns so similar as 
to render organ transplantation possible. In such a case the lymphocytes usually fail 
to recognize that the organ is foreign. It is not known just how lymphocytes read the 
text of a protein structure and by what mechanism they distinguish one structure from 
another, but their reading ability is definitely uncanny. It is of course just this 
ability which enables them to fulfil their normal task, namely to recognize and des¬ 
troy invading bacteria. 


Professor W. Brendel, M.D., of the surgical clinic of the University of Municb,con- 
cluded that elimination of lymphocytes should in fact protect transplantation organs 
and enable them to take root. True, the capacity of the patient to ward off obnoxious 
germs would suffer, but this would seem the lesser evil as compared with death, other¬ 
wise inevitable in these serious cases. So he tried inducing an artificial lymphopenia 
(scarcity of lymphocytes). Other surgeons had tried to suppress the immunological 
reaction after organ transplantation by chemical means, and there had been occasional 
successes, but the side-effects of the drugs had been dangerous. Hence Professor 
Brendel tried to achieve lymphopenia by treating the blood, for instance, by irra¬ 
diation outside the body, or by body irradiation. Certain rays kill the lymphocytes 
without doing much, harm to other components of the blood. The professor took ani¬ 
mals for his experiments. Lymphopenia came indeed, but it persisted only for a 
short time. Still, the animals' tolerance for transplanted organs was markedly en¬ 
hanced. The next problem was to prolong the duration of the lymphopenia. 


The basis idea was: immunology versus immunology. Everbody knows that serum is 
used for immunisation. Certain germs are injected into an animal. The animal pro¬ 
duces "antibodies", matching the germs.. Antibodies are. protein structures in which 
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the protein text of the germs 1$ recorded by d sort of printing process. The serum 
obtained from the blood of animals so treated contains these antibodies. Now if 
such a serum is injected into man, he is immunfzed to the germs, if such germs 
invade the body, the antibodies rush to the place, recognize the germs by their 
protein text of which they carry a copy, and destroy them with the aid of white 
blood cells. The obvious idea would be to obtain a similar serum against lym¬ 
phocytes in order to make organs transplantation practicable. 


Dr. Woodruff and some other American scientists had tried it unsuccessfully be¬ 
fore. But (Vofessor Brendel of Munich succeeded in producing a highly effective 
anti lymphocyte serum. It was heterologous, which means that it came from a 
different species. (Vofessor Br end el's team was able to obtain from horses an 
efficient serum against dog's lymphocytes, and from rabbits one against rat's 
lymphocytes. This opened the road to experiments on dogs and rats. 


Professor Brendel immunized his experimental animals by administering the se¬ 
rum twice a week over seven weeks. The injections induced a substantial re¬ 
duction in the small lymphocytes as well as in the larger granulocytes, another 
important variety of white blood cells. But the granulocytes recovered after 
a few hours, whereas the population of lymphocytes was permanently reduced. 
Lymphopenia was maintained over weeks and months. 


Skin and kidneys of animals of the same species, but not directly akin to the 
experimental animals, were transplanted into the animals with lymphopenia. 
Most of these experiments were successful. The transplanted pieces of skin 
took well in the rats, and transplanted kidneys in dogs functioned normally 
over several months without any further treatment. Some of the kidney ani¬ 
mals still survive. While success is not yet ideal, results are markedly better 
than they were in earlier experiments. 


Professor Brendel thinks that organ transplantation would be more hopeful in 
man if a similar serum could be obtained for human l ymphocytes. It is sti II 
too early to say how long the injection must be continued and how long im¬ 
munization would persist. But it might be possible to end lymphopenia after 
some time when the transplanted organ has become fully assimilated and 
its protein has been replaced by the recipient's own protein in the course 
of ordinary metabolism. 


Beyond organ transplantation such a method might become important for other, 
more frequent cases such as autoimmunologieal diseases and lympahatic leukaemia. 
Many ailments, for instance the rheumatic ones, are now regarded by many doctors 
as a sequel of autoimnunological reactions caused by lymphocytes misreading a 
text and.attacking the patient*s own tissues, otherwise spared by them. Lymphopenia 

might help. Dr. Theimer 
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EXTREMIST PARTIES IN WEST GERMANY 


Far-Right National Democratic Party's Importance Overrated 
By Paul LUECKE, Ministerof the Interior 

DK BONN. - The far-right National Democratic Party's (NPD) recent electoral suc¬ 
cesses in the West German spates of*Hesse and Bavaria are abroad often being considered 
a sign of reviving Nazism, believed long forgotten. I am certainly not one of those who 
symphathise with extremists of any kind. But I must warn all the more emphatically of 
confusing the majority of the National Democratic Party's electrorate with the relative¬ 
ly few party functionaries and members who have learned nothing. 

It is known that seven members of the ten-strong presidium are former members of Adolf 
Hitler's National Socialist Party. But it is also known that the majority of the new party's 
voters are "national Germans" rather than old Nazis or neo-Nazis. One should also 
recall that the NPD is not the first far-right party in West Germany. The neo-Nazi So¬ 
cialist Reich Party, now banned, was even represented in the Bundestag (Lower House). 

The fact that the NPD polled 7.4 percent in the Bavarian state election and 7.9 percent 
in Hesse means that 92.6 and 92.1 percent of the electorate respectively gave their 
votes to the nation's democratic parties. Such stability is paralleled in few of the classic 
democracies, which all have their share of extremism. It is part of the democratic sys¬ 
tem. 

This does not mean that the NPD should be considered harmless. But I warn of overrating 
its importance and, above all, of boosting its image with constant headlines. Most of the 
party's voters, even its members, could as well subscribe to the political line of any of 
the four democratic parties represented in the Bundestag. Most of the NPD's supporters 
are clerks and small businessmen, aged between 43 and 60. There are only a few wor¬ 
kers, more Protestants than Catholics, and more people expelled from former German 
territories now in the Soviet Union, Poland and' Czechoslovakia than people born in 
West Germany. 

They all were, and some of them still are, confused at and dissatisfied with the political 
crisis triggered by the collapse of former chancellor Ludwig Erhard's cabinet, as well 
as with the alleged economic crises here. There is no doubt that lacking progress to¬ 
wards German reunification and European unification helped drive them into the arms 
of the NPD's far-right demagogues. 

What can we do? At home and abroad there are calls for a ban of the party. I disagree 
with that. A ban should only be the very last way out. The NPD must be opposed 
with political means. We must win its supporters over to the democratic parties by 
convincing the disgruntled NPD voters and potential voters of the preferability of 
democratic politics. Democracy must be made more attractive, and I will soon in¬ 
vite representatives of the Bundestag parties and other political leaders for talks 
on how to achieve this aim. v ‘ . n _ 





An effective Bonn government on a broad parliamentary basis, however, was needed 
most of all. The nation is beginning to trust the Grand Coalition between Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats, and this trust is of prime importance. 

The Germans have learned from the lessons of history, the establishment of German 
democracy is proof for that. The Germans now continue to fight the enemies of de¬ 
mocracy. Foreign charges of German "unreliability" and references to our bitter past 
are no help. 


THE NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY 

By Ernst MAJONICA, merriber of the German Bundestag (Lower House) 

DK BONN. - It appears that the Soviet Union and the United States are in broad agree 
ment on the text of a non-proliferation agreement, and that it will be submitted to the 
Geneva disarmament conference at the end of February. The Federal Government was 
informed about this from Washington. Under the treaty r the atomic powers will be 
forbidden to pass on atomic weapons to nations that do not possess them. 

These nations for their part will be put under the obligation not to accept such wea¬ 
pons. Since none of the atomic powers is prepared to disseminate nuclear weapons - 
for these are the bases of the big advantages they have over the non-nuclear powers - 
the treaty should more correctly be called a non-acceptance treaty. 

The treaty is based on the correct premise that our world would be a considerably more 
dangerous place to live in if a large number of atomic powers were to come into ex¬ 
istence. It was terrible to think that Ire many brewing conflicts in the world were 
capable of being disputed by nuclear means. 

Although the basic ideas behind the treaty are applauded in Germany, there remain 
grave reservations, shared with many other nations, about certain aspects. Since, 
as has already been noted, the atomic powers have a great interest in preserving 
their monopoly, their signature to the agreement represents no real achievement. 

This is to come from the non-nuclear powers. Practically, they assume the obligation 
never to become nuclear powers, and thereby give up for the future their equality 
of rights. The balancing contribution should come from the nuclear powers in an ob¬ 
ligation to carry out nuclear disarmament. Only in this way can a future equality 
of rights for all nations be created. 

This obligation oqght to be a part of the treaty, and this means not merely in a non¬ 
binding declaration of good will. Should it not be fulfilled, then the whole treaty 
must fall to the ground. In such a case, then the non-nuclear powers would no longer 
have to carry out their part of the bargain. It would also be a good idea if the treaty 




were limited to a five year period. At the end of this period, all parties to the agree¬ 
ment would have the opportunity of reviewing its implementation. The time limitation 
would exert a healthy pressure on the atomic powers to honour the concessions of their 
partners with their own contributions. 

Only through such a provision would the treaty assume the nature of a disarmament 
agreement. In the frst stage arms parity only is set down. But a further contribution 
must also be made. The efforts made by the atomic powers for military research en¬ 
able them not only to acquire modern armaments, but also have decisive importance 
in the civil sector. Their industries benefit from knowledge not possessed by the non¬ 
nuclear powers. 

Should this state of affairs be allowed to continue, then the latter category of signato¬ 
ries would not be able to maintain their economies at current levels. It is obvious that 
if they do not want quickly to join the ranks of underdeveloped nations they will either 
have to be extensively informed by the nuclear powers or else be in a position to carry 
out far-reaching atomic research themselves. 

But according to certain information, the treaty is also reported to restrict the civi I 
research of the non-nuclear powers. A whole string of nations is so far advanced with 
atomic research that they could produce nuclear weapons without difficulty. Their 
sense of responsibility has so far prevented them from doing so. Now they are to be 
punished for if through not only being excluded from the atomic club, but also through 
curtailment of their civil research. This question has to do not with prestige, but econo¬ 
mic advancement. It is expected that in a few years the costs of electrical energy 
can be cut to a third of their level so far. If only a few industrial countries are able 
to do this and the others not, these will disappear from the world markets because 
of the costs problem. 

« 

Unprotected 

Efforts are being made in the Soviet Union to develop a nuclear rocket defence sys¬ 
tem. The United States is trying to get into talks with Moscow so that the Russians 
agree to abandon the development of such a system. Washington is shrinking from 
the enormous costs. Should attempts to reach an understanding fail, Washington too 
will be compelled to build up such a system. If a new arms race gets under way, then 
the areas that da not have this anti-rocket defensive system will be completely un¬ 
protected . 

Can a treaty deprive its signatories of the right to self defence? For once they have 
put their names to the treaty the non-nuclear powers will not be entitled either to 
develop such a system themselves or to take one over from an atomic power. While 
it may be difficult to distinguish between defensive and offensive weapons, this can¬ 
not be allowed to mean that defence must go by the board. 

The West German Federal Republic is striving for European unity in all fields. Such 
a future Europe ought also to have the possibility of defending itself. This also involves 
atomic arms. The opinion exists that the atomic armament of a politically united 
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Europe must not be expressly left open in the treaty because the formation of such a 
European state would create a completely new situation. This may be true; I am not 
sure about it. 

But even if it were true nobody would be able to assume that European unity in the 
military sector could happen overnight. But whgt ever happened steps towards it 
would not be permitted. This would mean an additional difficulty for the construction 
of Europe. The Russians would have the right to intervene at any time. In practice, 
the creation of a Europe capable of protecting itself could come only with their 
consent - something that is highly improbable. 

Germany accepted the basic ideas of the treaty. It has already made its own contri¬ 
bution in this field. The Federal Republic is the only nation in the world that has 
renounced production of atomic weapons. The nuclear test ban treaty was unani¬ 
mously ratified in the German Bundestag. The Germans do not want national pos¬ 
session of nuclear weapons. What they do want is protection from atomic threats 
and blackmail, and they want a treaty protecting the interests of all its signatories, 
including those that do not have atomic weapons at their disposal. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The author of the above contributionJEmst: Majonica, is one of 
the internationally best known of West Germany's Christian Democratic politicians. 
He is chairman of the CDU Parliamentary Party's working group on foreign policy. 


BONN'S NEW POLICY TOWARDS THE EUROPEAN EAST 
Differing Reactions from the Socialist States 
By Albert KOMMA 

DK BONN. - The West German Government's efforts towards normalisation of re¬ 
lations with eastern Europe are made the background of the East Bloc states' widely 
differing national interests. 

Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union are linked by their committment to Communism, and there is nodoubt that 
Ceausescu and Kadar take that as seriously as Zhikov, Novbtny, Gomulka, Tito 
and Brezhnev. But they all reactdiffererfly to Bonn's overtures, as they all have 
different national interests which can not be reconciled. 

Despite the oft-proclaimed brotherly relations between the Socialist states, there is 
still resentment and mistrust between what in some cases'are former long-time ene- 




mies. Other Warsaw Pact states are dissatisfied with the boundaries fixed after the 
first or second World War. 

The Kremlin's clever politicians know of that, and they also know how to make po¬ 
litical capital from it.The general friendship under the protection of Mother Russia 
is based on the fear of one another. True, the neighbour that is feared most is 
Germany. This has well-known historical reasons. But the hatred between the Slav 
nations is only thinly covered by their committment to Marxism-Leninism and world 
revolution. Hungary and Rumania have special positions as non-Slav islands in the 
“Slavic sea". 

No wonder that Bucharest and Budapest reacted most favourably to the West German 
drive for improved relations. Both countries have neither borders with East nor West 
Germany, so they have no reason to fear the prospect of a powerful reunited Ger.- 
many. Although Hungary and Rumania were occupied by the Germans during World 
War Two, they had more or less Fasci st governments themselves and fought the So¬ 
viet Union side by side with the Reich army. 

Another country whose national interests are not in the way of closer relations with 
West Germany is Bulgaria. The country has no borders with either part of divided Ger¬ 
many; its traditional opponents are Turkey, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Greece. But 
Bulgaria is the only East Bloc country which has not made bitter experiences with 
Russians. On the contrary: Bulgarians still remember that Tsar Alexander II - whose 
monument has a prominent place in Sofia - liberated the country from Turkish sup¬ 
pressions. Not even King Boris, who made great efforts to maintain friendly relations 
with Hitler Germany, dared send his compatriots to war against Russia. 

Mistrust of Germany - including East Germany - is strongest among the Slavic nations. 
The mosthostile and unfounded accusatiqps come from Moscow and Warsaw. Prague 
and Belgrade use more restrain, mainly because of the economic advantages of I ive- 
ly trade with West Germany. But it would be wrong to assume that their feelings 
towards Germany are different from those of the Russians and Poles. And the terror 
of the S. S. is, understandably, still vividly remembered in Poland, the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia. All three countries, the most important Slavic states, have 
doubts about the sincerity of the West Germany's desire for reconciliation. 

This is why they table various demands on the Federal Republic. The renunciation 
of a West German say in nuclear armament, and Bonn's recognition of the Oder- 
Neisse line, Poland's post-war border with Germany, may perhaps be in the na¬ 
tional interest of Poland. But the call on Bonn to recognise the East German Com¬ 
munist government is being voiced to be rejected. 

In relations with Prague, the main stumbling block is still the contentious 1938 
Munich agreement which placed the Sudenteniand in Nazi Germany. Czechoslov¬ 
akia insists that the agreement was never valid, Bonn has publicly declared it 
considers the agreement nul and void. This declaration, in Chancellor Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger's government statement, should have removedany doubts about the federal 
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Government's sincerity. The fact that the Prague government still harbours fears is 
proof that they are irrational. 

Moscow, Warsaw and (Vague are opposed to German reunification, not because they 
play along with East German leader Walter Utbricht, but for fear of the increase 
in power of a reunited German neighbour. They want to busy the Germans with 
their division, and thus render them harmless. (East Germany's economic pontential 
plays a role, of course, but not a decisive one.) This strategy has been succesful 
so far and the Soviets will only drop it when they are convinced that only one Ger¬ 
man state would offer them more advantages and greater security. To convince the 
Soviet Union of that needs long, well-balanced and cautious efforts. 


BAYREUTH WAGNER FESTIVALS WITHOUT EAST GERMAN PERFORMERS 
Communist Government Takes Hard tine Again 

DK BAYREUTH. - Singers and musicians from East Germany will no longer take part 
in the annual Bayreuth Wagner Festival - Mecca of the world's Wagner enthusiasts - 
if the Communist rulers insist on their new hard line. 

East Germans performed in the festival from 1951, when late Wieland Wagner and 
his brother Wolfgang took up the pre-war tradition, until 1961, when the East Ger¬ 
man government built the Berlin wall and clamped a total travel ban on its citizens. 

But the government opened the wall again in 1965 after various personal appeals 
by the Wagner brothers. Last year, the number of East Berlin and Dresden opera 
staff performing at Bayreuth had again reached 70. 

One of the prominent guests at the 1966 festival was Kurt Bork, East Germany's 
deputy Culture Mi nister who came to Bayreuth at the invitation of the Wagner fa¬ 
mily. He then promised that the East German performers would take part in future 
Wagner festivals "under the present conditions". 

Now, with the gathering movement in the East Bloc towards establishment of dip¬ 
lomatic relations with the Bonn government despite East German attempts to tor- 
pedoe that, the conditions Herr Bork referred to apparently no longer exist. 

His superior. Culture Minister Klaus Gysi, said in a speech at celebrations marking 
Hie 300th anniversary of the Dresden opera that East-West German low-level cul¬ 
tural exchanges were finished for good. He added acidly: 11 There is no all-German 
culture to talk of anyway." According to Bayreuth Lord Mayor Wild, who attended 
the Dresden anniversary celebrations, there is little hope of East Germans perform¬ 
ing at the Bayreuth Wagner festival this year. 

H.H. F. 
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WHY IS THE "GREEN WEEK" STILL HELD IN BERLIN? 


Three answers to a question 

DK BERLIN. - West Berlin has (ust staged its annual agricultural show "The International 
Green Week, 1967". The isolated situation of West Berlin, surrounded as it is entirely 
by Communist-ruled territory, lends the event special meaning. An important section 
of the show covers agricultural implements and breeding animals, but its main pur¬ 
pose for Berlin is to satisfy the curiosity and thirst for knowledge of the city's popu¬ 
lation. Only one percent of the earning population of Yfest Berlin is employed in 
agriculture, and mostly in kitchen gardens. 


Chances of selling agricultural machinery and stock are therefore small. In former 
days, it was a different story, for the farmers and landowners from Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania,.as well as from Saxony and Thuringia and even Sile¬ 
sia, came to observe, examine and buy. 


The division of Germany and the resultant cutting off of Berlin from its natural hin¬ 
terland has brought about a radical change. Today the farmers of the Communist East 
German state - the "German Democratic Republic" - no longer enjoy the same 
possibilities as their predecessors. Therefore the “Green W'eek" derives importance from its 
instructional function. It creates big city understanding for arable farming, stock 
rearing, forestry and other aspects of life in the country. 


The Federation, the German states, and agricultural associations in West Germany 
have again this year stagedspecial exhibitions. Year by year, the importance of that 
part of the "Green Week" covering consumer promotion has increased. 


The 2,200,000 West B erliner^ who have the purchasing power commensurate with a 
gross social procuctof more than 17,000 million marks, form an interesting market for 
consumer goods. A total of 36 nations was represented at this year's Green Week, and 
the most ambitious stands were those of West Germany's neighbours. For years, Den¬ 
mark, the Netherlands, France, and recently Britain too have competed on the Berlin 
food market. This has economic significance, because France and the Netherlands 
are members of the European Economic Community, while Britain and Denmark be¬ 
long to the European Free Trade Association, the Common Market's rival. 


The EFTA country Denmark, and the Common Market member, the Netherlands at pre¬ 
sent enjoy a bigger turnover of food sales in West Berlin than ,the French ( members of 
the Common Market) and British (leading EFTA nation). The Italians compete with 
Spain and with African coMntries for the favour of tropical fruit consumers. 

Hans Juergen Kckert 
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NEW MINE-CLEAR PASSAGES IN THE NORTH SEA 


Task of the German Navy 

DK HAMBURG. - There are estimated to be about 3,000 wrecks In the North Sea, but 
how many mines there are in the same area is anybody's guess. But everybody who has 
anything to do with navigation knows that nearly 22 years after the end of the Second 
World War mines can still be dangerous to shipping in the North Sea. 


It is nevertheless true that the mine fields laid by all navies during the war have since 
been swept because their exact position was marked in the logbooks of the ships taking 
part in the operations. 


But there are still many mines about whose locality no information is available. These 
include mines that broke loose from the big fields and those laid from aircraft. Im¬ 
mediately after the end of the war the German Minesweeper Service was established 
under American command, composed of ships flying no national flag but manned by 
former sailors of the German Navy. Their work was not restricted merely to German 
coastal areas but covered almost the entire North Sea and the Western part of the 
Baltic. The legal basis was at first an agreement between the military governments 
in Germany and the North Sea nations through the International Rooting and Report¬ 
ing Authority (IRRA). During the fifties the IRRA created various sweeping zones and 
mine-free passages outside the territorial waters of the North Sea area. In 1963 the 
functions of the IRRA were transferred to INCO - the state navigational conference. 


The North Sea atates, acting for the INCO, continued to clear mines and create 
mine-free passages. A considerable number of such compulsory passages lead through 
both North Sea and Baltic waters which every captain was obliged to follow. 


This Spring, the mine-sweeping units of the West German Navy, numbering 67 ships, 
will receive a new important task. Additional passages are to be created through 
German waters. 


These can only be used freely by merchant ships if absolutely no mines exist on these 
routes. It will be the task of the German ships to make this guarantee possible. Another 
task will be to set up passages on which there can be no collisions. 


Thes will lead from the Elbe to the Humber Estuary in Britain. Up to now this route 
was four sea miles broad and had to be used in both directions. Now two passages, 
each threp sea miles broad, will be established, and each carrying traffic in one 




direction only. Between the two routes there will be a “neutral 11 stretch, also free of 
mines. Thus any danger of collision for ships using the routes will be excluded. Time 
economy will be another considerable advantage for shipping. 


in the Baltic, the minesweepers will clear the cable route from Febmarn to Sweden. 
There are also plans for minesweeping on the West-East passage from Terschelling 
over Borkum to the Elbe, which is so important for South European traffic. 


The German minesweepestook on an assigment of a special nature a few years ago 
when oil boring was planned in the North Sea. To protect the boring towers and 
their crews from mines, the ships checked an area of altogether 32 sea miles. In 
the same year - 1962 - the cable passage from Germany to England was also cleared 


Helmut H. Fuhring 


SCIENTIFIC PRIORITY PROGRAMME 

German Research Association Has Some 50 Projects 


DK BAD GODESBERG. - According to an announcement by the President of the German 
Research Association, Professor Julius Speer, the autonomous organisation of the Ger¬ 
man scientific world has decided to establish priority programmes covering some 50 
projects. Yearly about 4,000 applications for research projects are examined. In fu¬ 
ture the intention is to make a strict selection. The coming academic generation 
will be encouraged through scholarships for university lectureships. 


The priority programmes of Hie research association are broadly spread. While in Munich 
a biochemical clinical working group is to concentrate on research into diabetes, 
studies of irrigation problems in drought areas of Tunisia and Saudi Arabia are to be 
conducted in cooperation with farmers and biologists. There are plans for Hie estab¬ 
lishment of an institute for the study of apes which has attracted the interest of many 
different scientific branches. There are already more than half a dozen such institutes 
in the United States which have required considerable sums to run. Professor Speer 
emphasised that the development of new medicines to counter teralogical ill-effects 
like deformities largely depends on scientific tests an apes. Neuro-physiologists 
will be able to examine human-type reactions among certain types of apes. 


There will bo general encouragement fat electronics. The most important aspect here 
is to Increase the analytical capacity of electron-microscopes. This is a requirement 
of research into corporate structures, and also for the development of electronic ele- 
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fnents of computers and it will also be useful for research into heredity. In this sector a 
certain amount of catching up has to be done, because the Japanese especially have 
gained a march over German science. 


In marine research, there is especial interest in disposal of waste fluids in coastal areas, 
which has special application for the North Sea, and with sand movements. 


A reference by Professor Speer to the fact that the tasks of the Research Association have 
increased enormously is explained not least by the increase in the number of German 
higher education centres in recent years. While ten years ago there were only 10,000 
teachers, assistants and counsellors working in science, the number today is more than 
30,000. 


In view of this development, the financing of the priority programme takes first place 
qmong all considerations of staff working at the headquarters of the German Research 
Association in the Kennedy-Allee in Bad Godesberg. The agreement between the Feder¬ 
ation and the States under which each contributes half of the budget of the association 
expired on December 31 last year. Ten percent of the budget is contributed by the 
Foundation for German Science, an organisation sponsored by German business. The 
Federal Government, through the Minister for Science Research of both the previous 
and present cabinets. Dr. Gerhard Stoltenberg, has given a firm commitment to 
maintenance of its share of 78 million marks. But the state governments have decided 
to out their contribution by 3,750,000 marks. 

Whether this gap can be closed through federal funds is currently being examined 
at the Science Ministry. At any rate long term research projects cannot be inter¬ 
rupted . 

Aifons Karr 
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GREENHOUSE ILLUMINATION 


Special Light for Hothouse Plants 

DK HAMBURG. - Plant-growing in greenhouses or hothouses is spreading as an industry. 
In Holland, for instance, 15,000 acres of land are covered with greenhouses for vege¬ 
table and flower-growing, and in West Germany the area is over 6000 acres. Cultivat¬ 
ion under glass is expanding for a simple reason. In Germany the net yield of a square 
yard under glass is the equivalent of 1.25 to 5 dollars a year, and special plants may 
bring as much as 12,50 dollars, whereas the ordinary field yields only half a cent per 
year and square yard, and forestry ground brings less than one-tenth of this small 
amount. The superiority of the greenhouse rests on several factors, apart from the in¬ 
tensive care fo every plant implied in the gardening technique under glass. The green¬ 
house gardener is able to utilize all the twelve months of the year, while the open- 
air agriculturist can use only six months, at least in the moderate zone. Moreover a 
greenhouse is independent of soil conditions. Its earth is usually an artificial mixture 
of flower- pot quality, and flower-pots are indeed much used. Fertilizer is not washed 
down into the subsoil since there is no subsoil. So a greenhouse may be built on cheap 
barren ground, and yet yield maximum crops. Nor does it depend on rain and weather. 

A modern greenhouse is watered and fertilized by electronic automatons which also 
regulate the temperature in a programmed daily r hythm. If too much sunlight comes 
in, a photocell is activated and lowers a shade over the glass-house, or allows some 
cool air to be blown in. 


But two factors may be "at a minimum" and limit the yield of a greenhouse, says Pro¬ 
fessor Ulrich Ruge, practical botanist of the University of Hamburg. One is carbon 
dioxide, essential for green plants. An artificial supply of this gas will probably 
be necessary in the future. The other factor is light, particularly in winter. The best 
light is not ordinary daylight or electric light but a special mixture of certain wave¬ 
lengths, according to Professor Ruge's extensive studies. His experiments have stimu¬ 
lated the industry to produce special lamps of various kfods for greenhouse gardeners. 
They will have to become familiar with such physical terms as spectral energy dis¬ 
tribution and the units of illumination knovn as a lux and a lumen. As regards ordi¬ 
nary daylight, it is exaggerated to think of a greenhouse as a collector of light. In 
fact the amount of light in a greenhouse is smaller by 30 to 50 percent than it is 
outside. The glass reflects part of the incident light and absorbs another proportion. 
Even more is absorbed, reflected or dispersed by the dirt particles inevitably present 
on the glass. In Winter the amount of available light is small anyhow, scarcely ex¬ 
ceeding five percent of the quantity of light reaching a field in summertime. 


Werner von Siemens, the famous German pioneer of electricity, whose 150th anni¬ 
versary was celebrated in December 1966, tried as early as 1880 to illuminate his 
hothouse with acarban filament incandescent lamp. There was no beneficial effect 
on the plants; only now we know why not. For the last three decades scientists and 
gardeners have tried all sorts of special light to increase the yields of greenhouse. 
Yellow, Briglt Red, Ultraviolet, Infrared - everything wets offered to gardeners. 
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ULBRICHT THE TROUBLEMAKER 


German Eastern Policy and Easing Tension 

DK BONN. - For a number of years, the Federal Republic of Germany was inundated 
from all sides by charges of being a troublemaker in Europe. No matter what Bonn did 
to point out the true causes of tension in the world, no-one wanted to know anything 
about the people who cause the tension. The trend of public opinion was to pay little 
attention to the causes. Protagonists of an unconditional easing of tension recognised 
those causes, but hoped they would be rendered ineffective by the balancing nature 
of relaxation. 

Although the Federal Republic of Germany regards this way of achieving relaxation 
as the longer and more risky, the government of Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger - 
counselled by its friends in America, France and England - put its resources at the 
disposal of this kind of campaign to reduce tension. 

Apparently, there is even less endearment to this policy of bridge-building to the 
east among the troublemakers in eastern Europe than there is for the logical policy 
of warning against the constantly present threat. The label “troublemaker 11 has gone 
out of circulation, to the relief of the western friends of Germany. What Bonn has 
achieved in establishing diplomatic relations with Bucharest is regarded in Bonn as 
setting a pattern for similar ties with all European states if possible. And when 
Chancellor Kiesinger has a lengthy talk with Soviet ambassador Semyon Tsarapkin, 
as he did recently, then he does so in complete disregard of the nasty-sounding 
notes from Moscow to Bonn. Kiesinger made himself clear when he told the Mos¬ 
cow ambassador: “This opening to the east is aimed at every eastern state, and 
is directed against no single one of-them. 11 

Something is happening which has never happened before in the history of east- 
west relations. A troublemaker bent on disrupting fhis kind of relaxation policy re¬ 
ally is emerging. He is the man permitted to rule a part of Germany by the assistance 
of the military might of the Soviet Union - Walter Ulbricht, head of the Commu¬ 
nist regime in East Germany. There can be no doubt that this Communist boss re¬ 
sists theatmosphereof normalisation of relations between Bonn and eastern Europe 
with all his power. The tough attacks of Kosygin and other Soviet leaders against 
the Federal Republic can be seen only as manifestations of support for Ulbricht's 
cries of alarm. And the attempt to stir up joint resistance in eastern Europe to the 
idea of sensible relations with the Federal Republic can be seen as the most massive 
disruptive manoeuvre against the new wave of easing tension. 

The question is, can the Soviet government in the long view reconcile its prestige 
with permitting itself to be persuaded by Ulbricht to take part in a drive to heighten 
tension in Europe? In Moscow, it is known that Bonn*s efforts to create a climate 
of peace throughout Europe have the full approval of the western powers. The 
Kremlin also knows that the Kiesinger government links every stage of these efforts 
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with the desire to bring the two parts of Germany closer together. All of the problems 
lying between Bonn and the east European countries with which it wishes to join in a 
relationship of security can be solved step by step. But only if these states and governments 
are not prevented by Moscow from realistically discussing their various interests and 
adapting themselves accordingly. So far, it seems that Moscow is showing greater 
esteem for the Communist regime in East Berlin than for the Creation of a good relation¬ 
ship with the free part of Germany. But in the interests of European security as a whole, 
it would be fateful if Ulbricht and his intransigence should succeed in blocking the pro¬ 
mising wave of understanding now beginning to sweep through Europe. 

Karl Willy Beer 


THE BIGGEST AUTOBAHN PROJECT SINCE 1945 


Four Year Plan for the Federal Republic's Roads 
By Georg LEBER, Transport Minister 

DK BONN. - The first important task facing the new government was to balance the 
budget and put public finances in order. I think that efforts in this direction have been 
sucessful. The Federal Government has also established a new basis for overcoming cer¬ 
tain depressive manifestations in the German economy. A very important decision on this 
path was made in the Cabinet last week when it decided to put a four year plan for road 
building into force. Its volume amounts to 18,000 million Marks, and the intention is to 
finance a whole string of new motorways and first class roads. 

More generous budgetary provisions are at my disposal for the financial year 1967 than 
for the previous year. The provision for the 1967 part of the plan is 3,674 million Marks. 

It ismytbelief that this will overcome the low point in this sector that led to depressive 
tendencies. The building trade which thereby has-received the green light is a key indus¬ 
try. 

It can have a reinvigorating effect on other economic branches, particularly the building 
material industry and steel production. The new four year plan has two predecessors. The 1 
first, from 1959 to 1962, was worth 7,100 million Marks, and under it 516 kilometres of 
motorways and 2,200 kilometres of first class roads were developed and maintained. The 
second plan from 1963 to 1966 covered 12,600 million Marks, and covered 571 kilometres 
of motorways and 6,500 kilometres of first class roads. In 1957, there were 6,500,000 
vehicles in the Federal Republic, on December 31 the number had risen to 14,500,000. All 
estimates agree that by 1976, there will be one car for every three inhabitants of the Feder 
Republic . To keep pace with this increase, 85,000 million Marks will have to be spent 
on building motorway and roads by 1970. The 18,000 million Marks for the next four years 
will .therefore not provide yet a complete balance between supply and demand. This 
gap will continue to widen, and the Federal Government will have the big and impor¬ 
tant task of countering the ,negative effects of the progressive increase of vehicles and 
.the impossibility of keeping pace irt the,construct! on pfnew roads by introducing methods 
of regulating the traffic flow. I hope ,to be able to sutynjt a comprehensive plan to this 
end in a few months. 
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District authorities are no longer in a position to solve their traffic problems alone. For this 
reason, the cost of 6,000 kilometres of roads over the past eight years which would nor¬ 
mally have been at the expense of state authorities have been taken over as a debit on 
federal funds. The states have thus been enabled to take road building costs out of the 
hands of local authorities. 

The third four-year plan is based on the conclusion that an improvement in the areas im¬ 
mediately surrounding the big cities and concentrated population areas is needed. One 
requirement is for a link between the big economic centres, like the Ruhr, the Rhine-Main 
area, and the Stuttgart area, to name just three. 

Other considerations are that there must be a convenient system of links for the traffic 
network around the Federal Republic, and that the connection between the industrial 
and economic concentrations of the Federal Republic and the economically weak areas 
must be i mproved. 

With these considerations in mind 1,000 kilometres of motorway are to be built in the 
next four years. This is the biggest motorway project in the Federal Republic since 1945. 
When this is completed there will be 4,500 kilometres of motorways free for traffic in 
the Federal Republic, so that this nation will be far to the front among European countries 
in the development of its road network. 

The most important Projects 

Here are a few of the motorway projects for the next four years: The Hamburg-Flensburg 
line, extension and completion of the so-called Hansa route from Dortmund to Bremen, 
extension of the supplementary route for the Duesseldorf-Frankfurt line, a parallel route 
between Frankfurt and Heidelberg which is already being built, extension of the stretch 
from Nuremberg to Regensburg with a branch to Amsberg, the so-called southern route 
between Munich and Lindau. There are cpnsiderable differences of opinion about these 
last motorways. Experts say the motorway should be-conducted South or North of Kempten. 
It would then have access to the West through the Black Forest to Freiburg. 

Financing for 1967 is provided for.3,350 million Marks are in the normal budget and the 
remainder will be raised through credits. The income from a mineral oil tax of three 
pfennigs a litre is not included in the calculations. So far no funds are included out of the 
provisional budget approved by the cabinet from which the transport minister hopes for 
a big share. 

The four-year plan was not just drawn up so that the economy can lay down long term 
dispositions but also because of plans for theStates and district authorities . 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The author, Georg Leber, who for many years was Chairman of the 
German building trade union, and is now Transport Minister in the Kiesinger Cabinet, 
is one of the big hopes of the Social Democratic group. He is also highly esteemed by 
the Christian Democratic coalition partners for his lack of dogmatism and his wealth of 
ideas. The four year plan itself is wprthy of attention .because it illustrates aptly how the 
Federal Government intends to master its economic difficulties. 
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LABOUR EXCHANGES CATCH THE PUBLIC'S. EYE 


Jobs Shortage causes Concern 

DK NUREMBERG. Up to the end of 1966, the average German took little Interest in 
what was happening on the labour market. For six years the nation had enjoyed full 
employment, or rather over-employment. Foreign workers were welcome as a supple¬ 
ment to the German labour force to help industry keep pace with exceptionally heavy 
demands. Then there was a surprising swing which people quickly came to see as a danger. 
In December, the number of unemployed in the Federal Republic rose above that of job 
vacancies for the first time since the end of February, 1960. 


The labour exchanges came back into public attention. People thought with a little 
hope of the Federal Institute for Labour Exchange and Unemployment Insurance in Nu¬ 
remberg. 


This institute is at the same time the top organisation for the labour offices covering the 
whole federal area. This public lawcorporation, under its own administration since 1952, 
is a valuable piece of backbone for the Federal Republic's social market economy. Its 
organs are composed with shares of a third each of employees, employers and representa¬ 
tives of public corporations. Moreover it is the continuation of a similar institution which 
was founded in 1927 as the Reich Institute. 


The tasks of the “Federal Institute", as it is known for short, are laid down by law. It 
observes the labour market and keeps statistics about it. Individual branches of the econo* 
my and professions are scrutinised with the aim of timely regulation of changes. The 
Institute avoids big surveys covering the whole country, and prefers to rely on mathe¬ 
matically-based partial investigations. This generally spares the labour offices statisti¬ 
cal work, and the results flow faster. 


Besides public provision of jobs the institute concerns itself with advice of the choice of 
a career, apprenticeships and unemployment insurance, whose preminiums are shared 
equally between workers and employers . No contribution are asked from miners and the 
federation pays for conscripted soldiers. 


The contribution is presently calculated on a basis of 1,3 percent of the gross wage (at 
a ceiling of 1,300 marks). 


The financial means of the institute are only permitted to be used for purposes legally 
set down. Expenditure is mainly for unemployment benefits, bad weather compensation 
or compensation for lost wages through reduced work hours. Foreign nationals can make 
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claims on the Institute just like Germans. Furthermore there are international agreements 
and regulations. The main cover provided by unemployment insurance is unemployment 
benefit which is guaranteed to people willing and able to work for a certain period after 
they lose their jobs. 


During the past few months it has become evident that the usual safeguard against unfavour¬ 
able developments on the labour market have by no means been superfluous. It can be said 
that even before difficulties the Federal Institute can carry out a very useful economic 
task by using the varied means at its disposal to protect the economy and those who are 
engaged in it from repercussions when balance is disturbed. 


Changed Viewpoint 


The achievements of the institute have to be seen in connection with general economic and 
socio-political aims, namely an appropriate economic growth, full employment and curren¬ 
cy stability. It can in paranthesis be noted that in Germany too before the first world war 
the view that it was a man's own fault if he lost his job was quite common. The thought 
that the situation on the labour market could have an influence seemed absurd. 


This view has fundamentally changed. Today's institute wants to protect and assist. The 
central problem was at least temporarily postponed in the boom years of the German econo¬ 
my when the Institute was mainly concerned with finding workers. Changes in the structure 
of the West German economy - mainly caused by technical progress - demanded a degree 
of flexibility from the institute that deserves recognition. The whole working and professio¬ 
nal life in Germany has in recent years in Germany entered a process of transformation 
which has accelerated and been intensified with ever-increasing rapidity. 


Foreign guest workers were brought into the country, labour reserves fully exploited and 
the employment of older people propagated. Younger and older people were encouraged 
to raise their professional qualifications and if necessary to change their jobs. 


The rationalisation and automisation plans coming of the Nuremberg institute have an 
important role on the contemporary scene. But they can only be recommendations. 


There already exists a valuable collection and evaluation of information about labour 
market and job research. The state of technical changes in the individual economic 
sectors is. analysed and periodically conclusions are drawn up in detail. 


All this is done in close contact with the already existing social and economic institutes. 
The aim is always to rationalise the Institute's work as far as possible and to act rapi dly 
so that its practical results can be truly effective. 

Dr. Albert Duesenberg 




“ DE-CRIMINAL!SING" TRAFFIC OFFENCES 


A New Law to relieve over-worked Courts 

DK COLOGNE. - Traffic law in the Federal Republic of Germany is about to under¬ 
go sweeping changes. The new traffic offences law and its enabling law, both of which 
have already passed first reading in the Bundestag (Lower House of Parliament), are 
designed primarily to remove ordinary traffic offences from the realm of criminal wrong¬ 
doing. Changes are to be made in three spheres. In the one, police will in future be 
able to impose warning fines of up to 20 Marks (about one pound 16 shillings Sterling/ 
five U.S. Dollars) for minor offences at present liable to fines of only between two 
and five Marks. Secondly, police authorities will be able to impose fines of up to 
1,000 Marks (about 90 pounds Sterling/ 250 U.S. Dollars) for serious offences not 
covered by criminal law. Thirdly, police authorities will be empowered to ban offen¬ 
ding motorists from driving for periodsof up to three months. 


The purpose of these new regubtions, as explained by State Secretary Professor Horst 
Ehmke of the Federal Ministry of Justice, is to put an end to the pursuit by criminal 
law of the masses of minor traffic offences and substitute fixed monetary penalties 
for often disproportionate court verdicts. Whilst courts are being relieved of the fining 
procedure, the "de-criminalistation ,, of traffic laws will also visibly manifest itself. 

It will no longer be judges and prosecutors responibie for the gravest of crimes up as 
far as murder who have to deal with traffic offences, but the police, who in fact are 
much more acquainted with the nature of traffic offences. Already* individual judges 
who have to put their names to judgement in traffic cases can no longer be expected 
to go into the details of individual cases. With something like 50 to 100 separate 
cases to deal with every day, the judge has become a sort of "signing machine", and 
in any case acts in accordance with the recommendation of the police when passing 
judgement. They, after all, process each case before it reaches his bench. 


In the interests of a rapid, uniform requital of traffic offences, the Justice Ministry 
explains, the idea is to “save one desk" - that of the judge. The actual traffic of¬ 
fender finds himself standing before this desk only when he has refused to accept 
the warning fine imposed by the police. In appealing, he is entitled to call upon 
the court, which must deal with his case from the start again. 


But, quite frankly, objections have already been voiced tom the police world againstthe 
draft law and transfer of responsibilities. The chairman of the Police Trade Union, 
Werner Kuhlmann, believes it is a contradiction in itself if, on the one hand, the 
courts are to be considerably relieved of work (some people believe by up to about 
95percent) while on the other, a considerable new burden is being placed on the 
shoulders of the police forces. Besides this, Kuhlmann is afraid that citizens will 
in future dig their hands in their pockets simply to save themselves the trouble of 
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having to goto coupt,then vent their wrath on the police. In other words, there will be 
a risk of loss ot respect for the uniformed guardians of the law. 


Federal Justice Minister Heinemann energetically rejected the assertion that the new 
law meant the advent of a “police State 11 when the draft was welcomed by spokesmen 
for all three parties in the Bundestag. The purpose of the law was not least to relieve 
the courts. In 1966, they had to deal with 1,7Q0,000 traffic cases alone, the minister 
said, and spoke of a "paper war" in which nothing individual could be found any 
more to give sctisfaction that punishment was fitting offence. 


The originators of this draft law base their arguments on positive experience gained in 
other countries, such as Sweden, and on the fact that similar provisions wer e made 
in previous legislation. After this was abolished in 1950, senior police officials com'* 
plained that the result was that police had been deprived of the legislative means 
of having a direct influence‘in cases of traffic offences. They believe that respect 
for the policeman will not be affected, unless by the actions and conduct of the po¬ 
liceman himself. 


The Road to Court remains open 


In the foreground of efforts for a new law on traffic offences is the struggle for practi¬ 
cability and uniformity, just treatment and speed. Individual policemen will be given 
catalogues to carry with them, so that they can fix a penalty on the spot. The offender 
will receive a ticket indicating the fine, and need not say bindingly whether he accepts 
this or not. He will still be free to fake his case to court if he wishes. 


In any case , police officers will not often have to impose the maximumOne of 1,000 
Marks. This will apply only for deliberate offences. The majority of offences on the 
road are caused by negligence. In this, the maximum fine will be 500 Marks. 


The alternative proposal that police should deal with less serious offences while the courts 
continued to handle the more serious ones has been rejected by the Justice Ministry. Of¬ 
ficials there say that the “de-criminalising" effect would be accomplished only by minor 
cases, and the procedure would thus become less balanced and more complicated because 
the individual police officer may then have to examine and decide the borderline between 
"minor" and "serious". 


Fears that German motorists may become a "nation of convicts" appear to be consider¬ 
ably allayed by the provisions of the new law. 

Rudolf Spiegel 
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MERGER OR COMPETITION IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


DK FRANKFURT. - After the decartel Iisation of I G Rarben, Its three successor com¬ 
panies, Bayer, Hoechst and Badische Anil in pursued an almost parallel course of 
development for a number of years although their production programmes were complete¬ 
ly different. The increasing growth rates, the same dividends and stock prices, were 
followed closely not only by special ist$, but also interested public opinion at home and 
abroad. While the managements repeatedly denied recurring rumours of an impending 
merger of the three groups, they were only half beiieved. This did not change until 
recent years when the three concerns preferred different financing methods for their 
enormous investments, varying capital increases paying differing dividend rates, and, 
in the case of Bayer, division of capital. Almost overnight a new situation has arisen. 


In the past decade another combine has joined the three, Chemische Werke Huels Ag, 
Marl (Westfalen), which to begin with concentrated on production of artificial rubber 
but today has a broad programme of basic chemical products. Until recently, 50 percent 
of the capital was in the hands of Chemie Verwaltung AG of Frankfurt, a holding com¬ 
pany, while the rest was split equally between Bayer Farben and the Hibernia mining 
company, which belongs to the VEBA concern. It became known at the beginning of 
January that Bayer has invested in Chemie Verwaltung, quite clearly to strengthen its 
influence in Huels. Now Farbwerke Hoechst have also increased their somewhat smaller 
share., to pore than 25 percent of the capital. It got this from the Dresdner Bank (at 
a rate of some 300 percent). The question is being discussed: What is Hoechst's aim? 


For Bayer, Huels represents a valuable increase in the production programme. There 
are scarcely any items common to the present production of both firms. Things look 
differently between Hoechst and Huels. Xhey are stiff competitors, and especially 
in the artificial fibres sectors. In such cases, the Farben successors had previously got 
out of each other's way. 


While the climate may havebecome som ewhat colder in the wake of stiffer competition 
and other circumstances, that Bayer and Hoechst should fight each other openly is not 
only improbable, but would certainly be uneconomical. The opposite conclusion, of 
a merger to be brought about by some wndefined means , cannot be dismissed out of 
hand.Banking circles report that Bayer is seeking to acquire further Chemie Verwaltung 
shares to strengthen its influence on Huels. 


In the meantime, a general meeting of Farbwerke Hoechst has decided on the issue of 
a 6,5 percent convertible loan of 301 million marks over a ten year term. These deben¬ 
tures can be converted into shares from January 2, 1968 at a rate of 3:1 with additional 
payments of varied sums. The Concern head, JYofessor Winn acker said that under the 
present conditions on the capital market the convertible loan was an interresting finance 
instrument for the company and its share holders. 

Rudolf Fechter 
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WEST GERMANY'S NEW ELECTRIFICATION LAW 


DK BONN. - The West Germany Economics Ministry has produced guidelines on which 
to put into force a new law safeguarding the application of coal in producing electricity, 
the “electrification law", which envisages subsidies for the use of coal. 


These guidelines provide a guarantee that the new electrification law will fulfill its aim 
to give coal an approximately 50 percent share in producing electrical power until 1971. The 
new Economics Minister, Professor Karl Schiller regards the revival of the ailing German 
coal industiy, unable to find markets in face of growing competition from the oil industry, 
as one of the important aims of the new planned economic boom he is promoting. 


The law to safeguard coal, went through parliament in Bonn last year. But it could not 
be put into effect then, becauseinstructions for its application had not yet been issued. 
This was chiefly because some lack of clarity existed about the extent of financial aid 
which the former government of the state of Northrhlne-Westphalia was supposed to give. 


The financial problem was only cleared up last months, and it has now been settled how 
the central government in Bonn and the governments of the various states of federal 
West Germany should share the financial support. The Economics Ministry and the Duessel- 
dorf government of the state of Northrhine -Westphalia have now prepared the ground for 
subsidising coal and coke.The ministerial council of the European Coal and Steel Communi¬ 
ty will decide on subsidising this within the framework of the E.E.C. at a meetin on February 


16.. 


Hilde Bogner 


ANTI-BABY PILLS NOT CAUSE OF MULTIPLE BIRTHS 


DK MUNICH. - There has been a recent spate of quintuplet births around the world, 
including the five in Duesseldarf who all died within 24 hours. Our reporter interviewed 
a gynaecologist. Professor Gerhard Martius of Munich, who pointed out that the un¬ 
usually high number of qunis was mostly the work of the press, and that there have not 
been nearly as many as reported. 


It has been known for some time that one of the causes of infertility is the lack of a 
hormone known as gonadotropin. This sets free the egg or follicle, which in turn initiates 
fertilisation and pregnancy. Basing himself on this knowledge a Swedish specialist. Pro¬ 
fessor Karl Axel Gemzell has developed a method of introducing this hormone artificially 
into the femde reproductive organs.Its application has spread throughout the world, Pro¬ 
fessor Martius said. - 10 - 




But why, experts are asking themselves, after several years of successful application 
has this method recently started causing multiple births,which usually means that the 
under-developed baby babies born die a few hours after birth? 


Professor Martius, who has been closely concerned with other German doctors here 
in developing and improving Gemzell's method, has the following to say: Gonado¬ 
tropin can occasionally cause multiple ovulation, which means that not just one 
but several eggs are released for fertilisation. 


“Before releasing the follicle, we now wish to ascertain the estrogen content, " Pro¬ 
fessor Martius said 11 . The content of estrogen, a hormone necessary for the ripening 
of the egg, gives the doctor.an indication of how many follicles or egg cells are 
already ripening. This helps us to decide how much gonadotropin should be used. 

In other word$ ; if the estrogen content reveals that several follicles have ripened, 
we stop the hormone therapy. “ 


It is not yet been cleared up how genadotropin manages to defy nature's method 
of preventing multiple ovulation. 


Professor Martius rejected as completely wrong the theory that there is a connection 
between anti-baby pills and multiple births. This suspicion is based on the erroneous 
idea that a woman who stops taking the pills after some time thereupon becomes 
particularly fertile. 


Alfred Pullmann 


In order to avoid delays in the delivery of the Deutsche Korrespondenz we beg all 
our subscribers to forward any changes of their address to 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer StraBe 56 

We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of Issues which contain material 
from this bulletin. 
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HEAT-RESISTING PLASTICS 


Heatproof Beyound 2000 Degrees Centigrade 

DK FREIBURG. - Chemists have learned to give any desired property to plastics except 
resistance to high temperature. Synthetic materials are liable to soften, melt or decom¬ 
pose (more rarely : to burn) at higher temperature, and this limits their technological 
application although their strength at ordinary temperature has been improved tremen¬ 
dously. But in technology, if plastics are to be used instead of metals, strength is the 
decivise consideration. Softening and melting must be distinguished from chemical de¬ 
composition though both often appear at the same time. Chemical degradation by heat 
is essentially depolymerization. The large molecules of plastic substances are chains 
of smaller subunits; they are * polymers". The chemist's art consists in linking the "mono¬ 
meric" subunits in such a way as to produce compounds with the desired properties. This 
art which has changed our world to such a degree is based on Professor Hermann Stau- 
dinger's insight that there are*macromolecules" the size of which exceeds anything 
thought "molecular" in earlier times. It was in the twenties that Professor Staudinger 
of Freiburg, W. Germany, conceived of the macromolecule. It was a bold concept at 
the time but it was the key to understanding the nature of a plastic molecule and to 
making plastics according to plan. In his seventies Professor Staudinger was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for his discovery. His comment was: "Now at least I shall be able to 
buy a Volkswagen (popular German car)." He had been going by tramcar to his la¬ 
boratory every day while his idea had created enormous industries all over the world. 

Depolymerization is caused by the breaking of chemical bonds between neighbouring 
chain-links owing to heat. The subunits are turned loose, and the plastic compound 
disintegrates. In order to construct heat-resisting plastics from organic material, the 
bonds must be strengthened. Two decades ago chemists came to substitute fluorine atoms 
for hydrogen in plastics. Fluorine forms strong chemical bonds and plastics with fluorine 
will not burn. Under trade-names such as teflone and hostaflone these synthetic ma¬ 
terials have found wide application. They can stand heat up to 400 degrees centi¬ 
grade. Silicones are another well-known class of compound resisting temperature up 
to 300 degrees centigrade. In their chains, silicium atoms alternate oxygen atoms. 

In the laboratory of macromolecular chemistry founded by Professor Stauding at Frei¬ 
burg, chemists recently succeeded in obtaining a new type of silicone oils by incor¬ 
porating in the chains an organic group known as ferrocene and containing an iron 
atom. These silicone oilswill even in air resist temperature up to 400 degrees centi¬ 
grade. Such oils are important for automobiles and machinery. 


While plastics containing fluorine and silicium are chemically resistant to fairly high 
temperatures, their dimensional stability under heat is insufficient. They are easily 
distorted. The quest for stronger plastics originated in rocket and spaceship technolo¬ 
gy. In response to a call from spaceship technicians, chemists began to rack their 
brains how to make stable plastics. The dissemination of new ideas and techniques 
in all industries is presumably the most important aspect of space travel, not a paying 

proposition in itself for the time being. Dr, Gerberof the Fro burg laboratory saw 
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where to starts, in order to raise the s6ftening,and melting points of.plastics, the chains 
must be stiffened. Orie way to achieve this is to Incorporate rigid aromatic molecules 
in the chain. The aromatic bond is more resistant to heat than th6ordinary link be¬ 
tween two carbon atoms. The structure of an aromatic molecue is ring-like. Hetero¬ 
cyclic compounds (that means rings containing also atoms other than carbon) are 
likewise good for chain-stiffening. Scientists at Freiburg have recently been able to 
produce a number of plastic compounds with high melting-points and much improved 
resistance to heat. They include such compounds as polyphenylene and polyxytylene 
with a temperature ceiling of 500 degrees centigrade, and heterocyclic substances 
such as polybenzimidazole and polyimides with maximum temperature of 600 and in¬ 
deed 800 degrees centigrade respectively. The melting-point is usually also the point 
of chemical decomposition. 


A Tissue Firepoof at 900 Degrees Centigrad e 


Scientists of Freiburg further elaborated their principle by additional cyclization and 
aromatization of conventional plastics such as polybutadiene or polyacrylic nitrile. 
There are now good methods for carrying oul such changes. The operations result in 
macromolecular chains consisting of rings with an optimal chain-stiffening effect. The 
softening-point of these new plastics exceeds 900 degrees centigrade. These compounds 
even resist thermal decomposition since the molecules in the chain are held together 
by more than one bond. The colour of the new compounds is black. A tissue woven 
from them is fireproof and may be heated to incandescence in an atmosphere of air 
without melting or burning. Dr. Greber hopes for the development of a startling 
new plastic which will resist more than 2000 degrees centigrade. It is intended to be 
a graphite fibre coated with silicium carbide or boron nitride as a protection from 
oxygen. Such g material would not melt even at temperatures over 2000 degrees cent¬ 
igrade and remain chemically stable over a long time. When this compound materia¬ 
lizes, the chemistry of plastics will for the first times invade the domain now re¬ 
served to expensive metals with high melting-points. 

Dr. Walter Theimer 


AN AIRSHIP OF PAPER 


DK NUREMBERG. - A hobbyist of Nuremberg,W. Germany, a watchmaker by profess¬ 
ion, has used his spare time for constructing an airship model of Japanese paper and some 
special wood. He based himself on the construction plans of a real airship of the Zeppelin 
type. The length of the model is 20 feet. It is hydrogen-filled and powered by a small 
engine attached underneath. It is telecontrol led and flies reliably over a range of 1200 feet. 
Only a strong gush can deviate it. With one tank charge it flies for five minutes. It carries 
no load. Its big brother, a transatlantic airship from prewar days, sleeps in a hangar near 
Frankfort. After the disaster of the Germanairship Hindenburg some time before last war 
(the airship exploded while landing at New York, because an electric spark kindled the 
hydrogen used as filling), transatlantic airship flights were discontinued. With the incom¬ 
bustible gas, helium, as a carrierairships would be safe, but the carrying-power of this rare 
substance is too weak to make airships a paying proposition. Shortly after the last war the 
German airship pioneer. Dr. Eckener, made plans with an American rubber company for a 
new start in transatlantic airship traffic, but the project had to be dropped in view of air¬ 
plane competition. 

""filer • 
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WEST GERMAN GOVERNMENT HAS BROAD PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Almost Two Thirds of the Population Back Government Policy 

DK BONN. - West German Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger's government has won the 
support and trust of a majority of the nation, whose confidence in the government was 
shattered by the crisis that followed the collapse of ex-Chancellor Ludwig Erhard's ca¬ 
binet last year. 

According to recent opinion polls, public support for the Kiesinger administration is 
greater than for any other post-war German government. This is the logical result of 
the Christian Democrats' and Social Democrats' decision to join forces in a "Grand 
Coalition" government which is based on a parliamentary majority of some 90 percent. 

The coalition, which gives the .Social Democratic Party its first share of national 
power since 1930, turned former foes into partners - and some observersjiad predicted 
that the public would need some time before getting used to that idea. But the new 
coalition has apprarently benn welcomed with relief rather than confusion. 

According to a poll last January by the Allensbach Institute for public opinion research, 
92 percent of all West Germans knew the name of the new chancellor and almost two 
thirds said they agreed to his policy. 

Question: Do you basically agree to Chancellor 
Kiesinger's policy to date or not? 

January 1967 

Agreed...64 percent 

Not agreed.4 " 

No opinion.;.32 " 

Neither Konrad Adenauer nor his successor Ludwig Erhard scored such high percentages 
in similar polls during their terms of office. But they were both faced with the permanent 
opposition of the Social Democratic Party, the country's second-biggest, and its sup¬ 
porters. 

The West German population always viewed the confrontation of the two big parties 
with mixed feelings although the nation was ruled by "little coalitions" of Christian 
Democrats or by the Christian Democrats alone for 17 years. But according to socio- 
psychological surveys, the nation always wanted all political powers to work together. 
This may surprise those who see the Germans in the mirror of international prejudice: 
as quarrelsome disturbers of the peace. But scientific surveys show that the Germans 
want a government ready for talks and negotiations and as flexible as possible. This 
mainly applies to thetricky foreign policy problems created by the division of Germany 
into a Communist and a Democratic part. 
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The West German public apparently also welcomes that the Christian Democrats and 
Social Democrats make joint efforts to solve domestic issues, above all the nation's 
difficult financial and budgetary problems. Almost two thirds of the population are 
confident that the government works for the benefit of the nation, according to an 
opinion poll taken last January. 

Question: Do you have confidence in the new 
government or don't you trust it to 
work well? 

January 1967 

Confidence.62 percent 

No confidence.16 11 

No opinion ..22 11 

The Bonn government knows better than anybody else that it depends on the trust of 
the nation. For the first time in more than a decade, there are public fears of mass 
unemployment as a result of a possible economic crisis. Finance Minister Franz-Josef 
Strauss, chairman of the Christian Democrats' Bavarian allies, has joined forces with 
Social Democrat Economics Minister Karl Schiller to combat receding business acti¬ 
vity. Foreign Minister Willy Brandt, chairman of the Social Democratic Party, is 
trying to make it clear to West Germany's NATO allies that they must not place 
excessive demands on the country 's economic power - particularly in regards to de¬ 
fense and development aid - if they want West Germany as a partner with a stable 
domestic order. 

The fact that Dr. Kiesinger could win these three men - Strauss, Schiller and Brandt - 
for his government has positively influenced public opinion and will continue to do 
so for some time. This trio belongs to the nation's political elite, just as Defence 
Minister Gerhard Schroeder and Transport Minister Georg Leber, a former union 
leader. The West German public is giving the grand coalition government time to 
prove itself. 

N. 


In order to avoid delays in the del ivery of the Deutsche Korrespondenz we beg our 
subscribers to forward any changes of their address to 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer StraBe 56 

We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 
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EDITORIAL NOTE: frofessor Dr. Karl Schiller, economics minister 
in the new Kiesinger government, is one of its most highly regarded 
members. He holds a chair in economics at Hamburg University and 
was formerly city government senator for economic affairs in both 
Hamburg and Berlin. For years he has campaigned for a modern econo¬ 
mics policy from the ranks of the Social Democratic Party in the Bun¬ 
destag. 

PLANNED GUIDANCE WITHOUT CONTROL 


Current problems of German Economic Policy 
By Professor Karl SCHILLER, Federal Economics Minister 

DK BONN. - The basis and goal of the German Federal Government's economic policy 
is and remains a free economy. Yet practice and theory have long shown that however 
effective competition may be, it is not alone sufficient to reach the broard eco nomic 
goals - price stability, high employment rate, and a good balance in foreign trade 
accompanied by steady growth. For this reason economic pol icy in the middle of the 
20th Century does not only follow the price mechanism of a market economy, but also 
applies a certain degree of steering of the principle instalments of overall economic 
activity. This is no directionist intervention against natural market tendencies, but 
rather the steering of conditions for trading in individual items. 

There is therefore no reason for not applying the measures decided completely and im¬ 
mediately. Economics policy is aimed at restoring business confidence. Its goal for 
1967 is based on a real growth in the gross national product of at least two percent* , 

With its economic and financial programme, the federal government has created the 
conditions for “concerted action". At the end of the negotiations, representatives of 
the trade unions, the economy, science and the Government will cooperate in working 
out concrete overall economic guide-lines. It is therefore not a prefabricted menu by state 
authorities, but the result of a "concerted action." 

A financial policy correctly attuned to the business situation requires in certain situations 
a departure from the fiscal way of looking at things through balancing the budget and 
covering deficits. The present special write-offs despite the difficult budgetary situation, 
is in line with this. 


NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY JEOPARDIZES EURATOM 


Projected Draft Discriminates against EURATOM Countries 

DK COLOGNE. - EURATOM, the European Nuclear Energy Community, has warned 
that the projected East-West nuclear non-prol iferatlon treaty jeopardizes the vital 
interests of EURATOM's member countries as villas of the community itself. 
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EURATOM is the agency for the peaceful use of atomic energy of the six Common Market 
countries - France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg. The com¬ 
munity's commission, in a recent note to its Council of Ministers, urged joint Common 
Market efforts for changes in the treaty. It called on member states to form a common 
front against the draft control clause in the non-proliferation treaty. 

Founded ten years ago, EURATOM's task is to promote a common effort between its six 
members in the development of nuclear energy. The EURATOM treaty also provides 
for the exchange and dissemination of technical know-how and a common market for 
nuclear products which was established in January 1959. EURATOM runs its own agency 
for the supply of member states with nuclear materials. EURATOM's tasks include con¬ 
trol of the use of these materials. A special control and supervision body ensures that 
raw materials, ores and fissionable materials are used for peaceful purposes only. 

EURATOM members must report all their installations for the production, fission and 
processing of fissionable materials to the Brussels-headquartered commission. Notification 
is obligatory for all phases of processing and production as well as for the storage of 
ores, reactors and reactor fuels. Companies or organisations working in this field must 
provide the commission with detailed information on their supplies as well as transports, 
sales and purchases offissionable materials. Such information is subject to thorough 
control by the commission. Special investigating teams can make spot checks on any 
nuclear installation within the community. The teams include physicists, chemical 
engineers, and economists but no national of the country where the investigation 
is made. The control teams have access to all data on sales, purchases and use of 
nuclear materials, particularly enriched uranium and plutonium. 

The results of these checks are published in the commission's annual report. On January 
1, 1966, a total of 357 nuclear installations were working within the community. By 
the end of 1965, EURATOM control teams had made checks on 184 of them. 

The commission also publishes an annual "List of Nuclear Installations in the European 
Atomic Community" which is available to the public, including interested East Bloc 
states. They have thus access to information on the nuclear capacities of the Six and 
of every individual member state of the community. On basis of this detailed infor¬ 
mation, experts can easily ascertain whether any fissfonable materials are used for 
military purposes. 

There is no doubt that EUATOM's system of control is the world's most extensive 
and best-tested, it covers all installations working on the peaceful use of nuclear 
energy as well as the stocks and flow of raw and fissionable materials. It controls 
the mining of ores used for nuclear purposes as well as the production of reactor 
fuels, fuel elements, reactors, laboratories, and the re-processing of irradiated fuels. 

Two Standards of Control 

The draft treaty, currently being negotiated by Hie United States and the Soviet Union, 
provides for International Atomic Energy Commission (I.A.E.C.) control of fissionable 
materials and equipment handled by non-nuclear states. Under the projected treaty's. 
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control clause, non-nuclear signatories would also be banned from giving other non¬ 
nuclear states access to fissionable materials and equipment unless this was subject 
to supervision by the Vienna-headquartered I.A.E.C. , which is affiliated to the 
United Nations. 


This clause discriminates against EUR ATOM .members in several ways. First of all, only 
non-nuclear nations would be subjected to supervision while there are no plans for con¬ 
trol of the nuclear powers. But there would be discrimination even within EURATOMJ 
if all six members would sign the treaty, France, as a nuclear power, would be the 
only member not subjected to I.A.E.C. control. 


The treaty would also affect the supply of EURATOM members with nuclear materials. 
Each non-signatory would risk-that supply countries signing the treaty would stop 
deliveries unless they would be controlled by the Vienna organisation. Such a develop¬ 
ment would be tantamount to a violation of theEURATOM treaty which says that all 
members must have access to the same sources of supply. 


Heinz Medefind 


DIFFICULTIES IN INTER-ZONAL TRADE 
Ulbricht’s Longing for IVestige Hampers Expansion 

DK BONN. - For Bonn, inter-zonal trade is domestic trade. This is logical because 
the Federal Republic claims the sole right to speak for thewhole of Germany, a right 
which is recognised by all the countries of the free-world. 


Things are difficult for East Berlin. The Ulbricht regime is fighting desperately for its 
diplomatic recognition in the countries of the Western World. It supports this claim 
with the two-states theory held by the Soviet Union and the Eastern bloc states. 


Yet there is agreement between the representatives of East Berlin's “Ministry for Foreign 
Trade and Inner-German trade" and the Office for Interzonal Trade acting for the 
Federal Government in West Berlin that further relaxations in trade are necessary in 
the interests of both parts of Germany and how this relaxations should look so that 
the flow of goods in both directions can become more extensive. But the East Berliners 
apparently want to sign only if the signature is also linked with recognition of the 
“German Democratic Republic", East Germany.Against this the trade office in West 
Berlin insists on the form of signature which was previously acceptable to both sides 
and referred only to the respective currency areas. The reason why the tug of war 
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over a new inter-zonal agreement on a border basis is dragging on is therefore to be 
found in considerations of prestige in East Berlin. 

But to avoid a completely static situation, the way out of using letter style has been 
chosen. The negotiators sign only with their names. But the Bonn view is that this 
method can be used only for modifications not for changes touching the treaty itself. 
Such a modification would for example be the removal of quotas. 

In the past years Bonn has been cancelling these quotas, particu larly in sub-account 
2 which covers consumer goods, and the result is that today quotas are applied to only 
five percent of the import volume covering fewer than 100 items. This 1 iberalisation 
is linked with the past resistance of the West German industrial branches concerned 
against an increase in quotas. Lately the goods offered by the “German Democratic 
Republic" have become of such good quality that West German trade wants to be 
able to add them to its stocks. 

Many producers on the other side of the demarcation line are disappointed that in the 
Federal Republic their products are offered for sale without indication of their origin. 

To name only a few example: Meissen china and optical equipment from Jena have 
again become synonymous with good quality. 

Other products of the consumer goods industry as well no longer need to fear West 
European competition. For example linen and clothing, radio sets and musical in¬ 
struments, refrigerators, sewing machines and domestic appliances. There is there¬ 
fore no need for the doubtful means of an increase in quotas to help East German 
goods to find a place on the West German market. They find their market anyhow, 

It is not only consumer goods, but also Investment goods like machinery products, 
that have made big improvements on the other side of the Elbe. The export range has 
at any rate achieved an international technical level. As a result some West German 
machine manufacturers are seriously considering whether they should not cooperate 
with a firm in Communist East Germany in putting their products on the world market. 
This would be done by offering many products from both sides of the inter-zonal bor¬ 
der under the same trade mark. 

For some time now both &onn and East Berlin officials have been aware that the quotas 
for machine deliveries agreed by both sides, which are dealt with over Account number 
one, are too small. 

In Februury, 1966 machine deliveries in both directions within the restricted possibili¬ 
ties, established in each case for only one year between the free and the other part 
of Germany, were raised by 50 million units of conversion (each unit is worth one 
Western Mark) to 220 for deliveries and 150 for purchases.. 
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Now economic circles and politicans are again beginning to say that it would be use¬ 
ful to have more capital goods delivered to the Soviet Zone. In the view of experts 
it would be just sufficient to raise machine deliveries to at least 300 million conver¬ 
sion units. 

Bitter Experiences for the Federal Government 

Independently of thi^the trade in machin* between the two parts of Germany is still re¬ 
garded as much too low for the productive structure of the two economic areas. This 
is not leastly to be ascribed to the fact that in the Federal Republic, apart from poli¬ 
tical reservations,it was only with difficulty that a decision could be made to buy 
machines in East Germany because it was feared that the supply of spare parts would 
break down. 

The Eastern side on the other hfcnd had reservations about buying capital goods, which 
are long term deals, because it regarded the revoking clause as an obstacle. On the 
other hand the clause is anchored in inter-zonal trade by the Western side only be¬ 
cause the Federal Government through bitter experience considered it necessary when 
serious interference in Berlin traffic occured not to permit goods to enter the Soviet 
Zone under Account one. 

The Federal Republic therefore only issues delivery permits for machinery with the 
appropriate reservation. 

The Eastern side feels that the revsking clause is too insecure a basis for conclusion 
of deals on the supply of capital goods. 

Apart from this, capital goods trade, which requires long term payments, is insufficiently 
covered by Federal guarantees to be attractive to West German suppliers. 

The general political and economic risk, despite the activity of the West Berlin trade 
office, is not covered because the guarantee it assumes on behalf of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is only taken over by Bonn in case of the revoking of delivery permits. 

While in regular export business, Hermes guarantees go a long way to safeguard sup¬ 
pliers, the Berlin trade office's guarantees are not as a rule sufficient to refinance 
capital goods deliveries on credit to East Germany through West German or foreign 
banks. 

In the past year, inter-zonal trade has increased comparatively rapidly. Should it 
continue to increase, then quite a number of easements of regulations will be needed. 

To judge by the statements of politicians of the various parties, who unanimously support 
as large a volume of inner-german trade as possible, it is to be assumed that something 
will happen In this direction. But is is also necessary that East Berlin should show willing¬ 
ness to be accommodating and that of its own volition it should create conditions for 
an increase in trade by divorcing itself at last from thinking In terms of political 
prestige. 

Stefan Sermage 
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KONRAD ADENAUER STARS IN DOCUMENTARY FI LM 


A Statesman as Mirror of German History 

DK MUNICH. - On his return from his visit to Paris and Madrid, former Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, honorary life chairman of the Christian Democratic Party, will make 
his owm film debut in Munich: the premiere of the 90 minute documentary ,l 90 years of 
German history - 90 years of Konrad Adenauer. 11 

The film being shown on February 28, produced with the backing of the Bavarian state 
premier Dr. Alfons Goppel ,is a skilful blend of available newsreel shots and hitherto 
unpublished film documents into a histrorically backgrounded life story. 

It Is also something more: the story of the great statesman reflects the destiny of the German 
people in the most eventful and significant period of its recent history . 

The actions and the will of an old man with iron energy are the personification of the re¬ 
covery of the Germans from their complete ruin to become a democratic nation, of their 
struggle for recognition in the world, and for reunification with the part of their country 
which has been torn away. 

The "Old Man of Rhoendorf" - as friends and opponents alike call him - has just betrayed 
the recipe of his astonishing vitality and flexibility.During his Madrid visit he asked that 
the official programme be reduced to a minimum because he was no longer 80, and this 
prompted the question how Dr .Adenauer , now 91, had managed to put up so successful a re¬ 
sistance to old age. 

Half seriously, half in fun, he said: “Through not eating too much, not drinking top much, 
not resting too much, not walking too much, not working too much - but the lafct that is 
the hardest of all to stick to." 

Adenauer's life, now in its tenth decade, is still full of work which the old man feels it is 
his duty to continue. It is this fact in particular that lends the film being shown for the first 
time in Munich its lively attraction for audiences. 

Adenauer the politician is therefore in the main role - and alongside him the man, who 
cannot be separated from the politician however much he himself may have given priority 
to his political calling. 

For almost 14 years he mechanically signed his name with “Federal Chancellor" - as long 
as the Weimar Republic lasted - and this gave rise to the remark from the Opposition bench^ 
that being chancellor was not a profession. 

Adenauer merely laughed and said: “Ought I to put rose grower?" It is true that cultivating 
roses is his hobby, and it is just one of his many human sides which are also seen in the film 
Perhaps he couldalso have mentioned his role as patriarch as a life profession, because he 
has about as many grandchildren as bebas honorary 'doctorates. 
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The film directed by Herbert Viktor is being brought outtogether with a slogan summing up its 
significance devised by Producer Norbert Handwork, Head of the Munich "Insel Film" com¬ 
pany. It is "He is the key to understanding of our present-day situation." 

This is how the invited audience of outstanding personalities of politics, economy 
and science will receive the film in the Luitpold Cinema on Februay 28. and it 
will be the same for the'guests at similar events in Bonn and West Berlin. The film 
will be received as an addition to their historical knowledge. 

Eventually the film will reach young people throughout the Federal Republic and 
also show abroad what the Adenauer Era meant to the world. 


Franz Roedl 


HELIGOLAND'S RISE FROM-THE ASHES 

Britain Returned the North Sea Island to Germany 15 Years Ago 

DK HAMBURG. - Heligoland, the rock-ribbed North Sea island which was in turn 
pirate lair, British colony and Royal Air Force bombing range, quietly celebrated 
the 15th anniversary of its rise from the ashes this year. 

The island, pounded to rubble by British bombers before and after the war when it 
was used as a bombing range, was given back to Germany in March, 1952. Today 
Heligoland is a flourishing tourist centre and spa again. 

Heligoland's inhabitants were evacuated to the mainland in April 1945 after a series 
of severe air attacks which devastated the naval fortress. A year later, the island 
officially ceased to exist when Britisch occupation authorities handed it over to 
the Royal Force as a bombing target. 

But although virtually every building was razed in the next few years, the 2,000 
or so inhabitants always dreamed of coming back to Heligoland, with its jagged red 
sandstone cliffs fringed with white surf and topped with a mantle of green. 

For the more badly the island was treated in its eventful history, the more its 
inhabitants loved it. And eventful Heligoland's history was: it changed hands be¬ 
tween German and Danish rulers several times in succeeding history before Britain 
took it from Denmark in 1807, when the British destroyed the Danish fleet. 

Britain used the island, strategically placed about 60 kilometres from the mouth 
of theElbe river as a depot for contraband goods used in an attempt to break through 
Napoleon's blockade of the*£ontinent. The island returned to German rule in 1890, 
when It was exchanged for Zanzibar. Its post-World War Two return to Germany followed 
public protests at home and abroad, ipaluding sitdown strikes by coepqgeous students. 

Itif if took another three years before the islanders could return to Heligoland's bomb- 
scarred cliffs. By the end of 1955, however, reconstruction was fulh under way with more 
than 1 lO houses completed. Gradually all but a handful of the former inhabitants returned 
to their weatber-beaten rock. - 10 - 
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Tourism started slowly but reached pre-war level again in the late 1950s. Last year, the 
island counted a record 500,000 visitors in the summer season alone. Heligoland now boasts 
elegant hotels, a new harbor, and the all year- round attraction of a heated open-air salt¬ 
water swimming pool. Heligoland's long-famous bird sancturary and aquarium have also been 
reopened and the island's biological institute is working on an underwater house scheduled 
to be completed by 1968. Members of the institute have completed tests simulating living 
conditions in the house, planned for depths of up fo 60 metres. It will be accesible by a 
special air-pressure lift. About one third of Hel igoland's visitors come from Scandinavia 
and Britain. The number of tourists is Steadily increasing. With the completion of an airport 
for small aircraft, the number of weekend visitors is also on the rise. 

RoSemarie Winter 


BUSI NESS BAROMETER STILL UN-STEADY 


Stock Exchange already Showing Signs of Optimism 

» 

DK BONN. - There is already a more hopeful outlook, although the instruments for ob¬ 
serving the business situation still register a certain cooling off of activity. The recession 
started in November. Since then the national product has been below that of the previous 
year. This contraction has if anything become more rapid in the last weeks and months. 
Because of this, the coalition government very quickly drew the consequneces. A "contingent! 
budget" which precaufonally provived for an acceleration of defensive forces in case of acute! 
danger, is being put into operation immediately. As a preliminary to this budget a priority 
programme of 850 million marks is being mobilised to counter the reduction of demand in cer¬ 
tain sectors by providing the support of new investments. It was absolutely right and impor¬ 
tant to show the economy of the Federal Republic that the new government is determined and 
in a position to act quickly. 


And it was at least as important that the Federal Bank made it clear that it is ready to sup¬ 
port the Federal Goverment in its course towards a controlled expansion. Trust in the new 
government's economic policies, the end of the restrictive policy and the willingness to 
give financial support of the Federal Bank as well as the well-founded hope of a moderate 
wages policy have all contributed to removing fears in business circles and in the population 
in general that the country was drifting into an economic crisis. TheGovernment policy 
statement of Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger in October last year warned that the lowest 
point of the economic downwards movement had not yet been reached. But in the mean¬ 
time it is to be hoped that this point is not too deep and that it will not take too long to 
achieve new heights of economic achievement. Although the time of bad news about pro¬ 
duction and employment falls as well as deterioration of earning power has not yet passed, 
the stock exchange bas already expressed its basically optimistic expectations in a rapid 
and robust recovery of share prices. 


The phase of slowing down and then bringing the recession to a halt was longer than many 
experts thought it would be at first. The phase now being entered of a careful boost to the 
economy can also last longer than many people hope. But the Government mult proceed care-jj 
fully with its injections into the economy. Caution will ensure that the prospects of a long 
and lasting phase of a controlled and inflation-free growth are good. France, to name just 
one example, has achieved outstanding successes in the last three y6ars with its extremely 
careful loosening of restrictive policies, carried out step by step. 

Hilda Bogner 
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THE FUTURE OF GERMANY'S COAL 


Crisis Promotes Mechanization 

DK AACHEN. - West Germany's coal production has dropped from 155 to 126 million 
metric tons during the last decade, but the coalmining industry of the Ruhr has been 
able to maintain the lead in productivity among West European coal producers, thanks to 
6n enormous effort in mechanization and organization. A German coal expert. Pro¬ 
fessor E.R. Reuther of Aachen's Technological University, explains that this effort is 
fully justified on any longer view despite some sinister predictions to the effect that 
coal is on the downtrend as a source of energy anyhow. Coal-mining is suffering a re¬ 
cession all over Western Europe, and there is some opinion, not always disinterested, 
that this is "structural" and basic, mainly on account of the oil invasion. But struc¬ 
tural facts of the world's economy in energy are in favour of coal rather than oil. A 
political decision, the restriction of oil imports into the United States in 1957, drove 
Near Eastern oil producers to the West European market. Political arrangements amount¬ 
ing to unilateral obligations with supply duties and fixed prices in times of lack of 
energy are a special factor in the German case. At any rate, politics is as much in¬ 
volved in the coal crisis as are alleged structural facts. 

Since 1959 West Germany's coal output has been decreasing steadily. The industry is 
trying to counter the trend by a great technological effort. What is called "negative" 
improvement of efficiency, in fact the closing-down of less efficient pits, has so far 
resulted in the closing of 58 pits, which used to produce 33 million tons of coal a 
year. "Positive" improvement of efficiency is more important. Professor Reuther lists 
a few crucial points: concentration of production, improved internal organization, 
mechanization and automation. Today two-thirds of the output come from pits pro¬ 
ducing more than 5000 tons a day. Ten years ago it was only one-quarter. The 
average daily output of West German coal pits in now 5200 tons, which gives Ger¬ 
many the leading position in this respect in die world. The ideal size would be 10. OCX) 
tons a day, but this is possible only with new pits. 

The longwall system is dominant in West-German coal mining. A bank is cut from the 
coal seam and winning-headways are made on both sides. Coal is mined from these 
going roads by machines working along the long-wall. The roads may reach a length 
of 800 feet. Net production of coal per longwall has in the last few years risen from 
200 to 500 tons a day, with the number of banks reduced from 2350 to 950. Mechani¬ 
zation has been intensive. The sturdy miner hacking coal from the seam with his pick 
has long been a picture of the past, but the compressed-air hammer has been the main 
tool until recently. Yet now 80 percentof West German coal are won by big machines. 
The machines may cut, ram, or peel off the coal from the wallface. Usually a long¬ 
wall conveyor follows suit to take the coal away automatically. The coal plane has 
reached a high degree of perfection in Germany, but it is less suited for hard coal. 

The longwall coal-cutter is much in use. One or two rolls fitted with blades turn and 
cut the coal from tie face. Such machines are made in the Ruhr district and are being 
constantly perfected. Automatic longwall work, combined with these machines, opens 
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a vista of fully automatic, telecontrol led coal-mining with few or no miners going down 
the pit at all. True, this seems possible only in some particularly good cases, but the 
number of fully mechanized longwalls has doubled from 30 to 60 within the last two 
years in Germany. 

The increased rate of progression of going roads - sixty and more yards a month against 
twenty a few years ago - makes the classical methods of blasting and drilling obsolete 
for driving a drift. A driving machine is now used, about ten yards in length and with 
a complex drilling head eating through hundreds of yards of coal. Wohlmeyer's machine, 
made by Krupp, has a weight of 40 tons and a power of 150 kilowatts. The winning- 
headways have a diameter of more than 3 yards. One such machine can do 1000 yards 
a month. The improvement of transport is another problem. For every ton of coal about 
half a ton of dead rock must be carried away, and thousands of miners must go in and 
out every day. A scientific study of transport streams and their coordination with 
production is requi red for good results. Professor Reuther states that the number of 
man-shifts for tran^orthas been reduced by 40 per cent since 1957. A central controT- 
room now gathers all reports and figures from the pit, some being fed immediately 
into automatic electronic regulation circuits, and others serving as a basis for de¬ 
cisions by engineers. Electronics and mathematical statistics are growing ever more 
important. The ultimate aim is full automatic progress control, but a residue is likely 
to remain for human control in any case. 

Energy Reserves of the World 

What a pity to close down such wonderful mines - this is the technician's lament. 

But must the pits really be closed, or is there a future for them all the same? The 
world's needs of energy will until the end of the century rise from 6000 to 18,000 
or even 24,00Q million tons of coal equivalent units, and in 1980 already they 
will have reached 10.000 to 12.000 million tons of units. 

• 

On the other hand, the world's oil reserves (60.000 million tons of oil) are only 
equivalent to 85.000 million tons of coal units, with the reserves of natural gas 
only one-half this figure. But the world's reserves of coal amount to 7,500,000 
million tons of units. 

Those believing an age of oil and natural gas to follow the age of coal ignore the 
hard facts of deposits, technological possibility, and economic reason, says Pro¬ 
cessor Reuther. Even nuclear energy will not yield more than the equivalent of 
375,000 million tons by 1980. The future seems yet to belong to coal. 

There are also indications to the effect that the time of cheap oil is coming to~an 
end, since oil producers must tap more expensive wells and will hardly be able 
to maintain the present prices, artificially reduced below a reasonable level. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 
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SEVENTEEN MILLION EAST GERMANS RENAMED 


New Citizenship Law Aimed at Deepening Division of Germany 


DK BERLIN. - Communist East Germany has introduced a seperate "nationality of 
the German Democratic Republic" for the 17 million East Germans in the latest 
step of a massive campaign aimed at boosting the prestige of Walter Ulbricht's 
government. 

The national ity bi II, passed by the East German Volkskammer (parliament) on 
February 20, underlined the Communists' efforts to deepen the division of Germany. 
It scrapped the legal concept of one German nationality that existed in both parts 
of the divided country. By passing the bill the East Germans abolished one of the 
last ties between East and West Germany as well as Clause One of the East German 
constitution. It says: "There is*only one German nationality." 

The East German bill also laid claim to millions of people who have fled from East 
Germany since the Communist state was founded in 1949. It stipulates that Ger¬ 
man nationals who resided in the territory of East Germany on October 7, 1949, 
are citizens on the "German Democratic Republic" no matter where they live at 
present. The West German government, however, holds that the inhabitants of 
the Communist part of Germany remain German citizens and are entitled to be 
treated accordingly at home and abroad. 

The nationality bill was the latest in a series of East German attempts to smash 
the legal unity of Germany. Last year the Communist government introduced a 
new family law which removed the rests of a common family legislation. Now East 
Berlin has announced it will introduce a new penal code. Explaining its aims. 

East German Justice Minister Hilde Benjamin said recently: "This code will be 
the penal code of thesovereignsocialist German Democratic Republic. It re¬ 
presents our state's power and will to protect and safeguard its security and order 
against all disturbances by the revenge-seeking elements of West German imperia¬ 
lism and its allies 

West Germany, however, is confident that Herr Ulbricht will not succeed in 
shattering the unity of the German nation, neither with his nationality law nor 
with his new penal code. The Bonn Government maintains that it is the sole re¬ 
presentative of all Germany, including the part where free elections have never 
been held. 

The East German move came after its protracted efforts to gain international re¬ 
cognition as a state had little response. The East Berlin rulers are now trying to 
force recognition by declaring that the inhabitants of East Germany are not Ger¬ 
mans. 
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What results is this attempt likely to have? Haw will the Communist world 
react and how the Western and non-aligned countries? Most Communist countries 
realise that the new move is in line with Herr Ulbridit's intention to block Ger¬ 
man reunification for good. The East German leaders had always hoped their measures 
to cement the division would be enough to keep Bonn from trying to establish friendly 
relations with East European nations. But the Bonn government increased its efforts 
to normalise relations with the European East. 


The establishment of diplomatic ties between Bonn and Bucharest, with more East Euro¬ 
pean states likely to follow jolted Walter Ulbricht into fears that his government would 
eventually be driven into isolation. He thought the only way of avoiding that would 
be the introduction of a new nationality for the Germans living under his rule. 


This is the bribe he offers to East European states which consider taking up relations 
with Bonn. It is clearly an attempt to make them drop their plans. Ulbricht's fare¬ 
well to a reunified Germany might give some East European states second thoughts, 
particularly as most of them fear German reunification on Western terms. 


Some East Bloc states may now hesitate to follow the Rumanian example. But whether 
Ulbricht's tactical move will have success depends on future West German politics. 


Traffic to West Berlin endangered? 


Western states as well as non-aligned countries are likely to quickly discover that 
the new East German move is nothing but a desperate attempt to avoid being isolated. 
It now remains to be seen, however, whether the East Germans will devise measures 
claimed at hampering or even endangering traffic from West Germany to West Berlin. 
Perhaps it will become necessary for the Allies to take action. 


Karl Willy Beer 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 


DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer Strafte 56 
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WEST GERMAN DEVELOPMENT AID TOTALS 30,000 MILLION MARKS 


World's Fourth-Biggest Foreign Aid Programme 

By Hans-Juergen WISCHNEWSKI, Minister of Economic Cooperation 


DK BONN. - West Germany has given development aid worth more than 30,000 million 
Marks since it started helping developing countries ten years ago. The Federal Republic 
now takesfoiirth position on the I ist of nations making the greatest efforts 4n the world¬ 
wide fight against hunger, diseases and ignorance. Only the United State^ France and 
Britain have bigger foreign aid programmes. 


Development aid was initially a pet target of criticism from the West German public. 
But the controversy centered on the forms of aid rather than the pros and cons of de¬ 
velopment aid as such. Meanwhile the problems and the difficulties of solving them 
are seen clearer here, and today about 75 percent of the West German population 
are in basic favour of development aid. 


The experimental phase is as good as over. Concentrated and purposeful work is 
needed now. Government plans provide for increased activity of pr ivate organisations. 
Their experience and their reservoir of qualified personnel can close existing gaps 
and make the whole of development aid policy more effective. 


The West German government is aware of the advantages and drawbacks of the va¬ 
rious development aid projects. The main emphasis is shifting from direct capital 
aid to aid projects involving advice from experts in the field, and from short-term 
to long-term planning. The success of aid projects depends on the qualifications of 
people in the field. They must be level-headed idealists and qualified experts who 
can handle practical problems as well as theoretical ones. Leadership qual ities are 
as necessary as the readiness to forgo some of the luxuries of home for some time. 


An oft-discussed question: What is more important, development politics or foreign 
politics? There are, of course, close links between the two. But only good de¬ 
velopment politics can be of use to foreign politics. 


I think development aid should not be linked with political conditions. One should 
however, heed the Pakistani President's wise word: 11 ! you take aid from someone, 
you have at least the moral obligation not to stab him. in the back. 11 
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Agricultural Projects in 40 Countries 


The Federal Republic is currently involved in agricultural projects in some 40 countries. 
About 300 West German experts are working in three continents. Africa gets about 
35 percent of Bonn's total aid for agricultural projects. Southern Europe, including 
Turkey, about 25 percent and Latin America ten percent. 


When West Germany started its development aid programme ten years ago, many 
Germans hoped that it would soon help the countries concerned to stand on their 
feet and become totally independent of others. 


But one decade is too short a time for that. The problem s are too difficult. The 
development of Asia, Africa and Latin America as well as the fight against hunger 
is a task for our generation as well as for our children and perhaps even grandchildren. 


NOTE TO EDITORS: This year, the parliamentary system in 
Germany celebrates a centenary. At the end of February a 
hundred years ago, the Reichstag of the North German Fe¬ 
deration, which in 1871 became the Reichstag of the revived 
German Reich, met in Berlin. It was elected on the principles 
of free, general and secret franchise - something that at that 
time existed nowhere else. Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier, FYesident 
(speaker) of today's Bundestag, (Lower House), recalls this 
anniversary in the following contribution. 

THE REICHSTAG OF THE NORTH GERMAN FEDERATION 


By D.Dr. Eugen GERSTENAIER, President of the German Bundestag 


DK BONN. - On February 24, 1966, the Constituent Reichstag of the North German 
Federation met in Berlin. There ore several reasons for remembering this event. 


The most important seems to be the fact that for 100 years now there have been elections 
on German territory according to modern principles. In contrast with the institutions 
which for centuries earlier were graced with the name of the German Reichstag, this 
Reichstag was elected under the same principles as those set dawn in die first section 
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of Article 38 of the Basic Law of today's German Federal Republic. General, direct, 
free and secret elections were far from being something to take for granted even in 
established constitutional states.Yet the Reichstag of the North German Federation 
is not the first reat parliamentary event onGerman soil. Swabian modesty prevents 
me from mentioning some of the developments which since the end of the Middle Ages 
have contributed towards establishing contitunional awareness and tradition in my 
Wuerttemberg home. Yet historical truth demands at least a mention of the fact that 
half a century before the establishment of the Reichstag of the North German Federa¬ 
tion, constitutional trends were making themselves felt in the individual South German 
states. Written constitutions were introduced which included the division of powers 
and recognised basic rights. There was also an electoral law with free representational 
mandates and parliaments. 


This birthday can serve to remind us of the fine tradition that the parliamentary system 
has established on German territory in more than 150 years. It is a tradition which 
can help to correct the over-generalised condemnation so often made of German his¬ 
tory and the German character. This is true even considering that the Reichstag of 
the North German Federation, viewed in the most favourable light, was not exactly 
the fulfilment of democratic ideas. The Bismarck Reich Constitution of May, 4, 1871 
is based on the constitution the Constituent Reichstag of the North German Federation 
had before it in 1857. Neither the one nor the other made Germany into a parliamentary 
democracy. 


However the elections of February 1867 and the work of the Reichstag that emerged 
from them do represent a clear measure of progress in the establishment of a free 
German constitutional state. Even today the election of Eduard von Simson as Pre¬ 
sident of the Reichstag must be regarded as something more than a concession to age. 
His choice was a gesture towards the abortive Frankfurt National Assembly. Simson 
was President of the Frankfurt Paulskirche Assembly; Nineteen years earlier he headed 
the delegation that offered the German Imperial Crown to Friedruch Wilhelm IV of 
frussia. The great grandson of Herr Simson recently presented a bust of this distin¬ 
guished parliamentarian to the Bundestag. I have had it placed in the Reichstag 
in Berlin. The House presided over by Simson changed 90 points in the constitutional 
bill submitted to it. It must have worked hard, since it completed its constitutional 
work in a few months. This was achieved despite the fact that the 297 mandates were 
contested by ten parties, and there were strongly conflicting tendencies among them. 


Most of the numbers of that Reichstag were personalities with parliamentary experience. 
Of them 26 were with Simson in the National Assembly; 97 had belonged to the 
Prussian Chamber of Deputies, and 25 the Upper House. Others had been members 
of parlamentary groupings of widely differing types in Hanover, Kur-Hesse, Saxony, 
Nwwuflftd Schleswlg-Hostein. > 
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It is also interesting to take a look at the professional composition of the North Ger- 
man Reichstag - 90 farmers, 70 jurists, 55 active administrative officials formed an 
overwhelming majority compared with the 25 members of the House whom one to¬ 
day would count as traders, businessmen, industrialists and professional men. 


There was one craftsman among them - August Bebel, and he said quite openly that 
hedid not think much of the whole affair. The German party landscape that was so 
characteristic for the following 70 years was at that time present only in broad out¬ 
lines, but it was apparent. There were two conservative groups with about 100 mem¬ 
bers, there was the Progressive Party with Schulze-Delitzsch which finally mustered 
some 80 members, there were 79 National Liberals, the Centre with 34 mandates 
and groupings in which regional interests were more important than ideology and 
programme. The 13 Poles and both Danes took a hard line of protest. Nevertheless 
from the ranks of the Poles came the remark that they could be Prussians, but never 
Germans. 


In keeping with the times, most of the members felt that to be members of parliament 
was an honorary status. Nobody wanted to earn a living out of politics, something 
that was considered unseemly. A further 52 years had to pass until Max Weber's 
penetrating views about "politics as a profession" made themselves felt. Then it did 
not take all that long before daily allowances and free travel were introduced. This 
stage was reached in May, 1906. 


Unhindered Freedom of Criticism 


One important factor for the consolidation of parliamentarianism was the principle 
of indemnity and immunity of deputies which was firmly rooted in the North German 
Reichstag. This alone safeguarded parliamentary criticism at a time in which the 
overwhelming weight of the Crown, executive and social convention could have 
been crushing. 


On the basis of the federal constitution voted by the North German Reichstag the first 
German Reichstag proper was elected. On March 27, 1849 the German Natloanal 
Assembly passed a Reich electoral Law. it had been a dream for 18 years. Now the 
Reichstag of the North German Federation translated it into fact. This was done not 
against but in cooperation with Bismarck, who himself revived the idea. 


This seemed paradoxical for various reasons to.many people. For the Prussian, state 
assembly the electoral law based on three classes still applied. The self-assured 
Hanseatic cities stuck to their own electoral laws that were anything but modern. 
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and in Bavaria it was not until 1906 that the general franchise was introduced. It 
was still a long road to parliamentary democracy in Germany. But the historical 
facts that we have to face contradict in more than a merely historical way the often 
so condescending assertion that the Germans are still in the first forms in democratic 
experience. 


The truth is that love of freedom and a sense of justice have always been powerful 
elements in many hundred years of German history. I know the crippling arguments 
that can be brought against this. But afterall the first rank of those who opposed 
Hitler and his people were indeed Germans and only Germans. This is not mentioned 
as an attempt at justification - but to counter the German melancoly that believes 
that nothing can any longer be valid that seemed to be of value in German history. 


DANGER FOR ARCHAEOLOGICAL '‘GOLD MINE" 
Negative Aspects of Plans for the North-South Canal 


DK HANOVER. - Archaeologists have learned of plans for West Germany's North- 
South Canal with mixed feelings. The 113 kilometres long canal, which leads from 
Lauenburgon the Elbe to the MitteJIand Canal at Fallersleben , must cross the region 
where traces of the llmenau Culture, to which great importance has been attached 
by European archaeologists, have been found. 


Archaeologists consider this area, which .derives its scientific name from the 107 kilo¬ 
metre long North German tributary of the Elbe, as-the most important link between 
the Scandinavian later bronze age and the early cultures of Southern Germany. 


The earth movements needed forbuilding the canal will without doubt bring many so 
far undiscovered prehistoric objects into the light of day. This is guaranteed by the 
area fere cord of a wealth of archaeological discoveries. For almost 2,000 years it 
has been settled by the most varied cultures. Not only the phrase llmenau "Culture", 
but also the names of villages in the area have become internationally, known in 
archaeological circles - for example Seedorf, Wessenstedt, Ripdorf. 


The fact that this area will be turned over by modern bull-dozers is bound to make 
any archaeologi st's heart beat faster. But the prehistorians also know that no atten¬ 
tion can be paid to their wishes for financial reasons. 
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Only 40,000 Marks are set aside in Lower Saxony's budget for diggings in ail districts 
from the zonal demarcation line to the Ruhr and from the North Sea until just short 
of Kassel.lt is estimated that more than 20 of the known archaeologically interesting 
areas for excavations in this area are in danger. To exploit them for archaeological 
research at least 100,000 Marks would be needed. 


Instances are the burial ground of Klein-Buenstorf in Uelzen. Some thirty hi 11-graves 
of the Bronze Age, particularly noteworthy because of the big stone chambres they 
contain are to be found here in close proximity of each other. 


What discoveries could possibly be made in this area is indicated by the fact that 
the only two Bronze Age long-houses so far discovered in Germany are to be found 
in Klein Buenstdorf, and that in the same region there is a burial ground dating 
back to the third and fourth Century after Christ. 


The canal plans are also endangering the burial ground at Bevensen, also in the Uelzen 
region. This ground was used for burials for more than 1,000 years after the early 
Bronze Age. It includes some 230 hill graves and an imprecise number of burial urn 
cemeteries. About 80 other groups of hill cemeteries in Uelzen and Lueneburg 
as well as graves in Edendorf are likely to be affected too. 


Archaeologists and prehistorians throughout the world hope that , despite the shortage 
of funds, it will be possible to investigate the sites that are most endangered. 


They draw attention to the fact that the. government did not hesitate for one moment 
to take part with 7,500,000 Marks in saving the Kalabscha Temple in Egypt. 


The archaeologists also recall that in the establisment of various military manoeuvre 
areas on the Lueneburg Heath and during the building of the Bremen- Hanover 
autobahn numerous excavation areas were destroyed. 


A “flying squad" of experts would be able to save many of the grave contents un¬ 
covered during the canal building and acquire knowledge vital for study of early 
cultures. 

Helmut H. Fuehring 


In order to avoid delays in the delivery of the Deutsche Korrespondenz we beg all 
our subscribers to forward any changes of their address to 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer Strode 56 
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HAMBURG'S NEW DOCK FACILITIES ON THE ELBE 


DK HAMBURG. - Hamburg boasts the world's most modern docking facilities, an 
invest!merit that cost the City-state many millions of Marks. 

It takes the form of an artificial peninsula covering 15 hectors and includes 100,000 
square metres of covered space planned and equipped to assure a fast turn-round of cargoes. 

No fewer than 90 lighters and barges can be served at one time from the 700 metre 
quay. They draw up bows on and not alongside to be loaded by the fastest and most 
highly paid dockers in the world. The! r work is backed by advanced automatic load¬ 
ing techniques making the fullest use of fork-lift trucks and other devices. 

Behind the loading ramp extends 86,000 square metres of reception and storage ware¬ 
houses for godds of all types.. No fewer than 600,000 tons of piece goods, sorted 
by continents, can be stored here. 

While the lighters are being loaded at the quay to transfer their cargoes to the wa iting 
freighters, 30 lorry-trailers units and 110 railway trucks can be unloaded at the other 
side. 

Hamburg harbour leads the world with the highly rationalised and ultra modern in¬ 
stallation, and it is well on the way to becoming not only the most important har¬ 
bour for the German export trade, but for the whole of Europe. 

Hamburg now receives 19,400 ships each year, and business is increasing. The con¬ 
tainer-pack area has been extended to 4,500 square metres, and adjustment to this 
modern standardised system assures the harbour of big competitive possibilities. 

With its 28 crane installations and a complete shunting yard, the central distribution 
shed is already a trade mark for Hamburg's engagement in world trade and the furthering 
of worldwide economic relations. 

Whatever is handled - cameras for New York, cars for South America, bull-dozers for 
Africa, steel tubes for Asia - Hamburg's new dock facilities on the Elbe will enable 
goods to be moved as rapidly as is possible anywhere in the world. 

Rosemaie Winter 


LOW DEMAND FOR CARS IN WEST GERMANY 
More than 300,000 Cars on Stock but Industry Con fident 

DK FRANKFURT. - West Germany's automobile producers currently have more than 
300,000 unsold cars on stock - about 50 percent more than in the same period in 1965, 
accoiding to the car manufacturers' association. 
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Domestic sales fell late last year when the government crisis that followed the collapse 
of ex-Chancel I or Ludwig Erhard's cabinet shattered the population's trust in the Bonn 
leaders. The car manufacturers consider this the main reason for dropping home de¬ 
mand. Another reason for many Germans to postpone the planned purchase of a new 
car: price increases in petrol and automobile insurance. 


Most carmakers cut production as home demand fell. But they are confident they 
will be able to clear out stocks and increase production again if the government 
succeeds in boosting business activity. The automobile industry also hopes that de¬ 
mand wMI rise with mild spring weather. Last year, the industry scored its best 
sales results in the first four months. 


The business low did not affect Daimler-Benz, makers of Mercedes cars. The com¬ 
pany booked higher growth rates last year than most of its competitors, particularly 
in the field of utility vehicles. Although Daimler-Benz's lorry plants worked short 
time temporarily, production increased by seven percent to 71,178 utility vehicles 
last year compared with 19S5. 


Production of passenger cars rose by ten percent to 191,625 units. More than 92,000 
passenger cars were exported. The company expects another increase in exports this 
year. 


Rudolf Fechter 


NEWS IN SHORT 


The North German Lloyd in Bremen is celebrating its 110th anniversary. Its emblem 
of anchor and keys survived two world wars in each of which the whole Lloyd fleet 
was lost. Presently there are 47 ships, headed by the flagship "Bremen" bearing 
the characteristic yellow funnel. The flags of the line are to be found in more than 
130 harbours of the world. Each year some 50,000 passengers and 2,500,000 tons 
of goods are transported. (DK) 


Dogs, usually so devoted to humans, do not seem to like postmen. The Federal 
Post Office reports that in 1965 at least 2,000 postmen were bitten by dogs, but 
in the United States the figure for 1963 was more than 7,000. About 400 postmen 
in Germany were unfit for duty at least three days after bites. 
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THE URBANIZATION OF BIRDS 


Houses as a Substitute for Rocks 

DK ESSEN. - As large cities grow, there is a tendency toward urbanization among birds. 
Civilization and nature are not a pair of inexorable opp>osite$ as is often assumed. The 
large city is an acceptable living-space to many birds, and bird populations may be 
denser in cities than they are in the country. Traffic and noise do not seem to disturb 
the birds greatly. Birds of passage prefer to rest on the principal square of cities during 
their seasonal migrations, their twitter and chirping drowning all the traffic noise, as can 
be seen every year from London's Trafalgar Square to the "Stachus" of Munich. To birds 
the houses appear as rocks to alight on. Hencea city is not so foreign to them as might 
be expected. They regard it as an attractive rocky scenery. 

The State Bureau of Bird Protection in the German state of Schleswig-Holstein, and a 
similar office in- the state of North Rhine-Westphalia, have begun to study the increa¬ 
sing urbanization of birds. The results are of great interest. Dr.W.Erz of the office at 
Essen, North Rhine-Westphalia, points out that a modern city in fact offers better chances 
to birds than the ancient town with its narrow streets used to do. Birds dwell not merely 
in garden suburbs, parks, and churchyards, but there are typical city birds preferring 
the centres. A city offers several attractions to birds. It is warmer, particularly in 
the winter; there is nutritive food offal, and there are fine corners and niches for nest¬ 
ing. Still, no special urban races of birds have developed so far. Specialization is 
prevented by the constant exchange between city and country birds. Dr. Erz explains 
that no fundamentally new patterns of behavior have emerged so far although attitudes 
of birds may change temporarily. Urbanized ducks, coming willingly for food to the 
banks of park ponds, become shy of man again, true to type, as soon as they return 
to the open country. The shy wood blackbird, however, becomes almost tame when 
it comes to town in the winter, and disregards its specific flight-distance when of** 
fered food by man. 

In suitable districts of cities the blackbird may attain 15 times the density of popul¬ 
ation as compared with the surrounding country. It prefers the more natural biotopes 
of the garden or park type. Large parks, zoological gardens, and cemeteries may 
show a total population of 4 to 6 pairs of nesting birds of various species per acre. 

Suburbia and the residential areas have 3 to 5 pairs of birds, while the inner city 
shows only 2 to 3 nests per acre. But even factory areas count 2 nesting pairs of 
birds per acre as permanent inhabitants. City birds seeking the central areas include 
many species preferring rocky regions even in the open country. These species were 
typical of the older small towns also. Jbckdaw, blackbird, martlet, redstart, kestrel, 
and'pidgeon come from rocky homes, while the ubiquitous sparrow has forgotten its 
steppe-dwelling ancestors. The green fringes of cities harbour such birds as the 
greenfinch, the ring-dove , the black-cap and the blue-tit. Thesespecies are rare 
in towns without green suburbs, but in green-fringecities they invade the centres 
too. Competing species such as thrush, tilmouse, and white-throat are found side 
by side in the midst of cities. 
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According to the studies of the Germanornithoiogical offices, species preferring high 
sites for nesting are most liable to urbanization which also puts-a premium on such 
habits as eating grains and bread rather than insects, and hibernating on the spot. 
Going down from the top, the vertical nesting sequence of city-breeders is as follows: 
kestrel (on church towers), jackdaw, martlet, pidgeon, redstart, sparrow. Starling, 
greenfinch,and blackbird prefer trees, though the blackbird likes rocks when in the 
open country. Ground-breeders have little or no chance in cities with all their 
cats, rats, dogs, children, and cars. As regards hibernation, more and more Euro¬ 
pean bird species, which are conventional birds of passage, change over to hlver- 
nation in Europe, including the starling and the bullfinch. To them the warmer 
city is a substitute for the south, and it is a short step to nesting there in the spring. 
The easy recession of seemingly innate and certainly ancient habits is remarkable. 

A bird is not inevi tably impelled to migrate, but can take a new decision under 
changed conditions; 

A Holiday in the Country * 

Birds are urbanized to the point of taking a holiday in the country in summer-time. 

Like their human friends from city offices they leave the hot town from July to Sep¬ 
tember to join their hick cousins, and the number of birds in the city centres drops 
to as little as one-fifth during these warm months. Three-quarters of all birds quit 
the outer residential areas with large houses in the summer, but in garden suburbs 
one-half will stay at home. Young birds in particular seek the country early, while 
the older birds may stage their holidays over the whole summer, and stay in the 
country only for a few weeks. The majority of young lards hatched in cities die 
soon for that matter. In the lateautumnsthe population of birds in cities grows to 
its old size again. The summer trips are usually rather short; the intermediate 
passage is mostly directed to good feeding-places, with orchards as the main 
attraction. Fruit-trees seem to be important for the birds' preference for suburban 
gardens as well. 

The high mortality of young birds in cities is a biological drawback, though com¬ 
pensated by immigration from the country and the higher expectation of life for 
city birds. In cities only 30 per cent of older birds die every year, while in the 
country the percentage is 50. The net breeding success of a pair of blackbirds 
in the city is only 1.7 young birds, as against 4 young surviving in the country. 

This rate would not be sufficient to maintain the population. But immigration 
makes up for the deficit, and in fact urban bird populations are on the increase. 
Summing uft we see that large cities in themselves are not an ideal living-space 
for birds despite their many advantages; only in conjunct! on with the open hinter¬ 
land the city unfolds its virtues for birtHffe. Or. Erz statei that the blackbird 
population of cities, for instance, exhibit* q trait typical of a living-space with 
extreme conditions in biology ., viz. the preponderance of males. There are two 

males on a female. 

» 

Dr. Waiter Theimer 
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We wish a Happy Easter to all our friends abroad 
DEUTSCHE kORRESPpNDEm 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GERMAN FEDERAL STATE 


By the Minister for Federal Affairs Professor Carlo SCHMID 

DK BONN. - In our attempts to solve certain future problems as effortlessly and speedily 
as possible in the free part of Germany there have often been discussions about whether 
a unitary state would not be better than a federal state. A unitary state is one with 
one legislature, one executive and one treasury. But a federal state is one in which 
legislation, government and asministration occur at various levels. They are carried 
out both by the federation and its components, the various states within the federation 
(in West Geminy, the Laender). 

In this constitutional situation, political life is necessarily the product of the dialectic 
of independent wills, corresponding to each other polarically. 

It is the nature of this dialectic to make state affairs especially difficult when the will 
of the entire state is to be created and put into effect. 

To many Germans a federal state seems a relic of a feudal past, hindering the overall will 
of the state# It is true that the German Reich as created by Bismarck, was the pro¬ 
duct of princely power. The sovereign states which had beforehand gone to make 
up the 19th century "German Federation", formed themselves into a federal state 
called the "German Reich". But for dynastic reasons they were not prepared to fuse 
completely within this confederation. It was intended that the Reich above should 
not have much influence on the inner structure of its member - states below. 

But this process of formation does not necessarily have anything to do with feudalism. 

The United States and the Swiss federation were not created any differently. They 
too consisted originally of independent, sovereign states which fused into one, 
all-embracing community. The effect of This was that a whole was created, while 
the member-states retained their own rights. 

The Republic of Weimar - the name given to the first German republic, which existed 
between the first World War up to the time Hitler took over power - was not created 
through the fusion of independent states. It was the product of an act by the whole 
German people, divided according to their various tribes and groups. But it too was 
a federal state, which however had special rights, indeed priority over the various 
member-provinces. The rights were so far-reaching that was occasionally claimed 
the Weimar Republic was not a federal state but a de-centralised unitary state. 

After the end of the second World War, the problem of a German constitution re -ap¬ 
peared. The Allies wanted a federal system, which concurred with the German 
wish that misuse of power should be prevented institutionally, orat least made dif¬ 
ficult. 

With so much concentration of power in the modern mass state, whose worst form is 
total itorian government, it seemed necessary to add a new dimension to the tra¬ 
ditional division of power into legislature, executive and jurisdiction as propounded 
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by Montesquieu. This meant distribution of state power regionally, while retaining 
state unity. The form in which this result can best be achieved is the federal state. 
Thus the parliamentary council responsible for constitutional affairs in the western 
part of Germany after the war decided on a federal type of democracy. It has nothing 
whatever to do with feudalmism, but is rather an expression of progressive, democrat! 
thought, adapted to the peculiarities of our age. 

It is part of the democratic way of life that the citizen should be able keep an eye 
on the affairs of state. Without this perspective, he cannot make responsible decisions. 
An ability to inspect developments in one's immediate neighbourhood, that is, on a 
local basis, makes judgement and decisions easier. The Laender of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany are independent from the power of federal government and share 
as autonomous corporations with their own political and state character, together 
with the Bundestag (Lower House), in the legislation and administration of the entire 
state. Their prime ministers are represented in the Bundesrat (Federal Council) in 
which all federal bills have*to find a majority before they can become law. 

The Federal Government in Bonn cannot, as in the Weimar Republic, create an 
authority for itself not permitted by the West German temporary constitution, called 
the Basic Law. 

The federation as a whole is required to behave in such a way that the way of life of 
the various Laender is guaranteed.Correspondingly, the Laender governments must 
not hinder the Federal Government in Bonn in carrying out its obligations. 

Legal and economic unity, and uniformity of the standard of living must be retained 
in all parts of the Federal Republic. But the Laender have their own separate authority 
over education, culture and administration within their area. With few exceptions - 
foreign affairs, defence, post, rail, canals and customs control - the federation 
has no administrative infra-structure. It is up to the Laender to put Federal Laws into 
effect. 

Under the Bismarck constitution, the Reich, which had few sources of income, lived 
at the expense of the provinces. In the Weimar Republic it was the provinces which 
lived at the expense of the Reich. In the post-war Federal Republic, the federation 
has legal authority over the revenue intended to guarantee uniformity of the living 
standard. 

Under the system of sharing, some revenue and the customs duties go to the federal 
govenment in Bonn, while the rest go the the Laender, who largely decide the ex¬ 
tent of their share themselves. Ways are being sought at the moment to improve this 
system of sharing revenues. 
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NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY MUST NOT HAMPER PEACEFUL DEVELOPMENT 


Clarifications, Interpretations of Draft Treaty Needed 

By Dr.Gerhard STOLTENBERG Minister for Scientific Research' 

DK BONN* - The government of the German Federal Republic has always welcomed 
efforts toward general disarmament and reduction of the nuclear risk. But there are 
certain legitimate security interests whichno -one really denies. Bonn's talks with 
its allies last year resulted in common views on the issue of non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. Yet some of the new proposals in the East-West dialogue which 
have become known in the. last few weeks give rise to new problems. Clarification in 
the text on the draft treaty or at least binding interpretations are absolutely necessary. 

West Germany has formally renounced the production of nuclear weapons. But there 
must be guarantees that 

1. the final version of the treaty does not interpret the term "nuclear weapon" in 
a way which could lead to a ban of peaceful development projects, and 

2. the control system is organised in a way which restricts it to controls, precludes it 
from hindering peaceful development and protects scientific and technological secrets. 

With some good will another part of the negotiating partner^ they can hammer out 
a treaty whose wording dispells the current fears and limits the agreement strictly 
to its purpose - the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

But the impression has arinsen that the problem of long-term supply of reactor fuel has 
been left in the dark and that control systems are being considered which would no ■ 
longer protect scientific and technological secrets. This would be a severe violation 
of both the basic principle that all states enjoy equal rights and on international law. 
Articles 85 and 103 of the Euratom treaty say that the six member states may only 
under certain conditions join other agreements and systems. 

The question of the Euratom agreement's compatibility with a new international 
agreement on non-proliferation gives rise to some problems. But they can be solved. 

The question of Euratom's current security system's incorporation into or link with 
a general security system must be examined thoroughly. 

The German government d oes not want a new treaty system to endanger or even des¬ 
troy an important instrument, an important institution . of European cooperation 
which has always been valued highly by the United States. 

The Euratom treaty andbi-lateral agreements with the .United States are means of 
efficient control and meet the purpose of the treaty without hindering the member 
states' peaceful use of nuclear energy. 
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WEST BERLINERS ELECT NEW CITY GOVERNMENT MARCH 12 


Social Democrats Expected to Keep Absolute Majority 
By Karl Willy BEER 

DK BONN. - Some 1,500,000 West Berliners are due to go to the polls on March 12 
to elect a new city government. Yet the West Berlin general elections draw little 
public interest outside the city boundaries as the far-right National Democratic Party 
will not contest. The party scored shock successes Hesse and Bavaria last year and 
National Democratic leaders have forecast similar results in forthcoming state elec¬ 
tions in Rhineland-Palatinate, Schleswig-Holstein , and Lower Saxony this year. 

The ostensible reason for the party not to contest the Berlin elections is lack of time 
for the establishment of proper party organisation. But the decision appears to have 
been made because two of its leading functionaries have recently had brushes with 
the law. 

West Germany's left-wing extremists, however, are watching the Berlin vote with 
keen interest. The Communist party is permitted to operate in the df vided city while 
it was outlawed in West Germany 1954 . The West Berlin Communist party, named 
Social Unity Party after its big-brother in East Germany, hopes for the votes of Ber¬ 
liners dissatisfied with West Geiman Social Democrats decision to join their long¬ 
time foes, the Christian Democrats, in a grand coalition government. The Communists 
also hope to get the support of citizens who believe the Social Unity Party may be 
able to help open the wall for visits to relatives on the other side. But observers 
in Berlin say the Communists have no chance of polling the minimum five percent 
needed for parliamentary representation. 

West Berlin's Social Democrats, governing party since 1946 apart from a one and a 
half year interruption, polled 61.9 percent in the 1963 elections, to gain 89 of the 
140 seats in parliament. The Christian Democrats were the second-strongest party, 
with 28.9 percent and 41 seats. The Free Democrats had 7.9 percent and 10 seats. 

The remaining 1.3 percent of the votes went to the Communists who have had a parliament 
seat in West Berlin since 1948. In 1963, the Free Democrats joined the Social Demo¬ 
crats to form a coalition government. 

There is little doubt that the Social Democrats will come out as the strongest party 
again. But the composition of the coalition might perhaps change. A powerful 
group in the Christian Democratic party favours an end to its opposition role and 
wants a taste of government. But West Berlin's governing mayor, Heinrich Albertz, 
who succeeded Foreign Minister Willy Brandt as chairman of the city senate, appears 
to favour a continuation of the old-style coalition with the Free Democrats. 

Public opinion polls forecast that the Social Democrats will keep their absolute ma¬ 
jority with the Christian Democrats slightly increasing their share. 
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WILD LIFE SUFFERS IN Dl VIDED GERMANY 


Death at the Iron Curtain 

DK GOSLAR. - Gamekeepers, frontiers police and customs officials who serve on the 
border between the Federal Republic and the "German Democratic Republic" where 
it runs through the Harz mountains report unanimously that over large areas wild deer 
have become extinct. It will never be passible to know precisel y how many have been 
killed by landmines since 1963 when the frontier was laid with minefields on the in¬ 
structions of East Berlin. All that can be said with certainty is that even today migrating 
animals are constantly detonating mines and that many of them die in the explosions. 

The West German game authorities in frontier areas have spared no effort to end or at 
least reduce this mass murder of wild life. They moved winter feeding racks that 
were near the lethal frontier to less dangerous spots and laid out new grazing grounds 
for the animals. But the cost of*this work is considerable. A single winter feeding area 
costs nearly 2,500 marks and the preparation of a grazing ground 1,500 marks. These 
areas have to be placed at a considerable distance from the mine fields and barbed 
wire fences of the communist frontier to increase the animals' safety. It would cost 
30,000 marks to provide sufficient winter feeding and grazing areas for the stretch of 
frontier covered by the Lower Saxony Forestry Office in Braunlage alone. 

Its part of the frontier is about 30 kilometres long. Even though quite such high sums 
would not be required for the whole of the 1,381 kilometres of the border, the Fe¬ 
deral Republic's budgetary situation makes it impossible for West German Laender 
to make this kind of outlay at present. Even so the Lower Saxony forestry authorities 
spend about 30 marks per animal on fooder and installations annually. If further in¬ 
vestments are necessary every forestry office has a further limited budget at its dis¬ 
posal . 

All these measures have so far prevented the red deer from suffering the same fate 
so that it looks as if herds of red deer will continue to roam on the Western side 
of the border. 

But the forestry authorities are concerned about the number of stags for whom the 
mined strip laid down by the frontier brigades of the "National People's Army" is 
a particularly great danger. Despite all efforts it is extremely hard to alter the mi¬ 
gratory habits of stags. 

Animal tragedies are constantly taking place at the border. Many an injured animal lies 
suffering for days. Only in rare cases can West German huntsmen give the animals a 
merciful death as shooting in the direction of the border is prohibited. Even wire 
barriers are dangerous for the animals. This winter a stag could be seen carrying a 
thick bundle of wire tangled in its antlers. There was nothing to do but to shoot the 
magnificent creature which had 16 tips to its antlers. The wire weighed 20 ki lograms. 
The wild animals in die border area are constantly trying to migrateto the West. But the 
multiplicity of the East German barriers, such as fellc^d clearings, barbed wire barricades 
and electrified trip wires as well as the constant two-men patrols, often accompanied 
by a dog, leave the animals no peace. 

Hellmut H. Fuehring 
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GERMANS SAVE ON BIG ITEMS 


Dangerous In crease of Intensions to Buy only Essentials 

DK ALLENSBACH . - In a speech at the opening of the Frankfurt Spring Fair Economics 
Minister Karl Schiller told consumers firmly not to postpone planned purchases any 
longer. A survey just completed by the Allensbach Institute of Public Opinion showed 
that every third consumer needed to be told just that, for 29 percent of the adult popu¬ 
lation has decided to limit its purchases as much as possible because of the uncertain 
economic situation. But only every twentieth person saves on food. 

In order to find out people^ 1 reaction to economic developments the intervi ewer of 
the Allensbach Institute asked a representative cross-section of 2,000 people: "Some 
people are worried about the future of our economy and are cutting their expenditure 
as a result. Are you doing the same or do you think it is not yet necessary?" 

a 

The Bavarians above all try to master the si tuation by cutting their consumption. 

36 percent of them said they were spending less. In Northern Germany only every 
fourth person said he was cutting down on his spending. People in the middle in¬ 
come group, earning between 600 and 1,000 marks a month, have cut their spend¬ 
ing the most. The lowest paid workers, on the other hand, show the least change 
in their behaviour. The reason is presumably the fact that they have a much smaller 
margin in which to make savings. 

What do the Germans save on first? The Allensbach interviewers asked: "What do 
yous ave on?" The answers showed that spending cuts began with large items. 14 
percent and among the farming population every fifth said they had postponed p’ans 
Among the various age groups, particularly people between 45 and 59, most con¬ 
cerned about their jobs, postponed purchases, in fact 19 percent. 

• 

The second most common saving is on clothes. Altogether 11 percent of those asked 
spend less now on clothing. Nine percent were less generous than usual with their 
Christmas presents or spend less on alcoholic drinks, he strongest tendency to 
drink less was found among workers (12 percent). 

Seven percent of the population said: "1 go out less frequently". This tendency 
was stronge r-among workers (nine percent) than among self-employed and members 
of the liberal professions (three percent). 

Five percent literally tighten their belts and save on food. Above all the lowest 
paid workers, eight percent, believe they can combat the more difficult economic 
situation in this way. Four percent - seven percent men and two percent women - 
said they now smoked less. 

But there seems to be much less inclination to save on the luxury of having a car. 

Only two percent said: "I'm saving on my car". 

ifD 
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MORE THAN 3,000 COMPANIES AT MUNICH HANDICRAFT FAIR 
Foreign Exhibitors Outnumber Those from Germany 


DK MUNICH. - The international Munich Handicraft Fair, the world’s biggest of 
its kind, opens on March 9 with a record 3.250 exhibitors from 47 countries to dis¬ 
play the latest in machinery and equipment for craftsmen. 


For the first time since 1949, when the fair was first held, foreign exhibitors out¬ 
number those from Germany, a fact that underlines the growing international im¬ 
portance of the Munich show. 


Some 1,700 firms represent 21 non-European and 25 European countries, including 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. Exhibitors also in¬ 
clude the Soviet Union and the United States. 


Biggest foreign participant is Italy, with some 750 firms, followed by France with 
160. Rumania and Greece share third place. The fair, to be officially opened by 
Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger, features various meetings aimed at giving crafts¬ 
men from all over the world to discuss their trade problems. 


H ilde Bogner 


WAHN AIRPORT BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE 
Big Plans for the Cologne- Bonn Airport 


DK WAHN. - The small, low terminal building of the Cologne-Bonn Airport 
must seem really provincial and hardly very representational for anyone arriving 
in Germanyfrom Paris, New York or London, or from Tokio or Rio de Janeiro. 
But if the passenger takes a good look around he will notice a huge building 
site.Forsoon the Cologne-Bonn Airport wil 1 be one of the most modern in the 
world. 


The construction of the airport on the Wahn heath, about 20 kilometres from 
Cologne cathedral, is breaking new ground. It is already possible to say that 
this project will have a powerful influence on a large part of the international 
air travel industry. The Cologne-Bonn "government airport", one of the junior 
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among German civil airports as far as its age, appearance and passenger traffic goes, 
is being transformed into a '‘Drive-in-Airport". This phrase alone makes the con¬ 
struction site at the edge of the airfield a kind of Mecca of the air travel industry's 
experts. 


The plans, developed over many years by Professor Schneider-Esleben provide for 
a giant horse-shoe-shaped main building from which protrude four star-shaped 
wings. The particular feature of the design is the decentralisation of passenger 
processing. Each of the four star-shaped wings has room for six large jet airliners. 
Each aircraft position has its own services, such as customs and passport control 
points and waiting rooms. 


The special advantage for the passenger compared with normal departure arrange¬ 
ments is the fact that the passenger arrives right beside his aircraft after walking 
alone the very short wing of the building, goes through the customs and police 
controls, and boards his aircraft in the shortest possible time. 


All other services such as a post office, a bank, hotel booking office, restaurants 
and cafes, lavatories, baths and conference rooms are housed in the main part of 
the building. Arriving cars can practically be driven right into the horse-shoe- 
shaped building, and an underground car park is at the disposal of people who 
want to leave their cars for long periods. 


The first stage of the project, two embarcation wings and part of the main buil¬ 
ding linking them together, is to be ready to go into service in 1969. The cost 
of construction will be about 100 million marks. 


According to firm forecasts the figure of 800,000 passenger who passed through 
the airport in 1966 will double by 1970. By 1980 Wahn airport will have to 
reckon with 2,500,000 passengers. 


The new installations will also be able to handle the large-scale intercontinental 
traffic in about two years. By then local traffic problems will also have been 
solved - one will be able to drive by car from Cologne cathedral to the air- 
pprt in little more than 15 minutes. 


Herbert Fricke 




SIEMENS BOOSTS EXPORTS 


But- Electrical Combine's Profits Fall 


OK MUNICH. - Siemens, the giant West German electrical combine, increased its 
overall turnover by 9.lpercentto 7,800million marks last year and hopes to chalk 
up 8,00 million this year. 


Although the growth rate was not as high as in 1965 - turnover then increased by 
9.9 percent over the previous year - the company faces the future with confidence. 
This is underlined by the announcement that Siemens plans to spend some 400 mill¬ 
ion marks on investments. 


The combine's foreign trade is considerably better than domestic business. Home 
turnover rose by 5.3 percent to 6,460 million marks while exports soared by 14.4 
percent. 


Most of the company's foreign subsidiaries did well last year. They are embraced 
by three holding companies which consideiably increased their capital resources. 


The Siemens Oversea Investments Ltd., Winnipeg, for example increased its ca¬ 
pital stock by eleven million Canadian dollars to 21 million and now has capital 
resources totalling 35 million dollars. The Siemens-Europe-Beteiligungen, the 
Zurich holding company for the European subsidiaries, paid a ten-percent dividend 
last year. 


The other holding company, Siemens Asia Investments, also of Zurich, embraces 
subsidiaries in India, Pakistan and Turkey. It has stock capital of 16 million 
Swiss francs. 


Siemens is, however, faced with falling profits. FYofits - tax not deducted - totalled 
459 million marks last year, compared with 555 million marks in 1965. 

Rudolf Fechter 
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TRANSPLANTATION OF HEART VALVES 


New Feats of Heart Surgery 


DK FRANKFURT. - Defective heart valves are among Hie most frequent cardiac 
troubles. Heart valves are of a sail-like or pocket-like shape, opening and clos¬ 
ing according to the rhythm of cardiac activity to allow blood to pass or stop its 
passage. If the valves no longei function properly, the consequences are serious. 
Since surgeons have learned to operate on the opened heart, valve faults may be 
corrected surgically. Yet often it is necessary to insert a valve substitute, much 
as a valve in an automobile engine must be replaced by a new one when worn out. 
Hence every heart surgeon maintains astore of cardiac spare parts of various types. 
But notwithstanding the impressive nember of successful operation $ the risk is 
still high. If the only alternative is certain death owing to heart valve failure, 
surgeons will try their hands all the same. 


In fact many thousands of patients all over the world have been saved in recent 
years by the insertion of valve substitutes. These prostheses may be of metal or 
plastic. Occasionally artificial valves of a technological type, with springs 
and metal balls, have been implanted. They bear no resemblance to natural 
valves and hail from the realm of engineering. They work well and are durable 
but they produce annoying noises. German physicians talk of a patient who was 
driven to suicide by these noises though the implantation of the mechanical val¬ 
ve had saved his life. 


Three years ago when substitute valves made their appearance, a Frankfurt me¬ 
dical research group headed by Dr.H.H. Hirsch, associate professor and head 
of the heart surgery department of the University Clinic of Frankfurt, W. Ger¬ 
many, predicted cn early development: surgeons would soon change over to 
the implantation of natural heart valves taken from dead men or animals.This 
transition seems to have begun now, and the start is definitely promising. 


Artificial valves have conventionally been preferred for several reasons. The 
first is that they are more easily inserted than organic valves. But above all, 
surgeons feared the immunological defence reaction which is generally the 
main obstacle standing in the way of organ transplantation. The body tends 
to destroy foreign tissue as it destroys invading germs. 


But metals and plastics are not attacked. On the othe r hand, artificial valves 
have their drawbacks. They are prone to form clods of coagulated blood, and 
it is difficult to attach them to the heart as firmly as their natural predecessors. 
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In the meantime, extensive studies of the Franfurt team have led to the insight 
that at least with one Important valve, that of the aorta or main artery, no im¬ 
munological reaction occurs. This pocket-like valve consists of gross connective 
tissue with a small metabolic turnover which is, however, sufficient to replace 
all the protein of the implanted foreign valve by the new possesor's own pro¬ 
tein within 9 to 12 months. As soon as the valve is "natural?zed 11 in that way, 
no immunological reaction can follow at ail since the body's own protein is 
never attacked. Within a twelvemonth after implantation the dead person's 
valve has become a real living valve entirely belonging to its new owner, 
and differ! rg in no wise from his other natural tissues. 


It can no longer be called a substitute or spare part; it is just part of the 
heart. The result surpasses the boldest expectations, says Dr. Hirsch. The val¬ 
ves open and close seventy times a minute: like the whole heart they never 
rest. Their adaptation takes place through the channels of normal metabolism 
while the valves work at full speed. It is a true cure, the restoration of a 
natural and faultess heart. 


Pioneers of Natural Valve Transplantation 


Dr. Ross in London and Dr. Barrat-Boyes in New Zealand are the pionee 
of the new surgical technique. Each of them has performed more than 20 
operations so far. Eighty per cent of the valves were working well after 
three years, which has been the time of observation in most cases to th i 
dc 


In a few earlier cases the transplanted valves were working well even after 
more than six years.Dr. Ross performed his first operations in 1962 when he 
still expected an immunological reaction which he tried to suppress by drug 
Meanwhile the work of Dr. Hirsch with his associates, Drs. Hanke and 
Flemming, has shown that aorta valves give practically no immunological 
react! or 


Further studies in Frankfurt and on patients of Drs.Ross and Barrat-Boyes have 
demonstrated that the new valve is really converted into natural personal 
material within a year. In an animal experiment. Dr. Senning was recent¬ 
ly able even to transplant a mitral or bicuspid valve, another frequent cause 
of heart trouble.Dr. Hirsch repeats his prediction that heart surgeons will 
abandon artificial valves altogether and transplant only natural valves. True, 
even this new surgical operation will remain a risk for a long time yet. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 
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NOTE TO EDITORS: Paul Luecke, as Federal Interior Minister, 
is responible for the planned electoral reform. Herr Luecke, a 
Christian Democrat, supports simple majority representation. 


PLEA FOR A MAJORITY ELECTORAL SYSTEM 
A Lasting Safeguard for German Democracy 
By Paul LUECKE, Federal Minister of the Interior 


DK BONN. - A few days ago I asked leading German public law, political science and 
sociology experts to take part in a Council on Electoral Reform. 

The council's task is to advise me in working out an electoral law capable of creating 
clear majorities. I hope that I shall be able to submit to the German Bundestag 
this Autumn a bill for a transitional electoral law as well as one covering the final 
form of a new electoral system which would become operative in the 1973 elections. 

I am often asked what advantages an electoral law based on simple majorities would have 
over the current proportional system. The answer lies in the designation of the majorities 
This means that the general rule is that the strongest party forms the government and 
that the second strongest forms a convincing opposition. The best examples of this are 
Britain and the United States. With such a clear setting of fronts, which also makes 
clear where responsibility lies, no party is compelled to act against the will of its 
voters by entering a coalition. This means that citizens, and particularly the younger 
generation, have a greater area of freedom for political discussion. Democracy becomes 
more convincing. I also want the new electoral law to strengthen contacts between 
deputies and their electorate. 

This would be much easier through the roughly doubled number of constituencies that 
would result than through the 248 big constituencies we now have. 


One of the main arguments used against the majority system is the claim that proportional 
representation is fairer because it permits all opinions to make themselves felt. 


Firstly it is arguable whether the proportinal system really is fair. Experts on electoral 
matters hold the view that the alleged mirrow-like justice of the proportinal vote 
is based on an illusion, for the contradictions present in a nation are not mirrored in 
parliament but exagerrated. The proportinal vote can in times of crisis lead to the 
destruction of parliamentary democracy by causing parliament to break up into 
three or more blocs none of which has a majority and none of which is in a position 
to enter a coalition. 


There can be no argument that the Weimar RepubWc faWedi not ieast because there 
^ feudina with each other. Furthermore, I make no bones 

democracy .ho. works is more important than = dubious fairness. 
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I want a democray that can weather stormy periods. A further argument against an elec* 
toral system that creates clear majorities is the fear that insufficient qualified 
people and insufficient women will enter parliament. This argument too is at least 
questionable. If the constituencies are smaller than they are now, say roughly half 
the size, then specially-qualified people and women will have bigger chances. 

There is also no denying that women and professional people have won over con¬ 
stituencies directly, namely in big cities. Should a careful investigation however 
disclose that the splitting-up of the constituencies is not sufficient, it will be 
necessary to seek means that do not conflict with the pr inciple of the majority 
electoral law. 

One possibility here would be the creation of a Federal List with TOO deputies be¬ 
sides 400 directly elected members of parliament. 

Whjevei claims that a majority system would mean that the Social Democrats 
would become purely a big city party and the Christian Decocrats a purely 
country party shows that he is incapable of thinking dynamically. 

It is by no means the case today that theSocial Democrats are elected only in 
the towns and the Christian Democrats in the country. And this process of the 
movement of social strata will continue. 

Anybody who thinks that I want to get rid of the Free Democrats by introducing 
the majority system is making a mistake. If this party really is a third force, then 
it will remain so under a new electoral system. 

All I am concerned with in introducing the new electoral system is the lasting 
preservation of parliamentary democray in the German Federal Republic - and 
nothing else. 


NOTE TO EDITORS: The announcement that Alfried Krupp is to 
give up sole control over his giant industrial empire has made 
international headlines as Krupp has been a symbol of the Ge-man 
industry for more than a century. Following is an explanation of the 
Bonn government's move to grant the steel, coal and engineering 
combine export guarantees totalling 300 million marks. A profile 
of the sprawling concern follows on the next pages. 

EXPORT PROMOTION RATHER THAN FINANCIAL HELP 


Government Export Guarantees for Krupp 
By Franz Josef STRAUSS, Minister of Finance 

DK BONN. - The Federal government's guarantees for the export projects of the 
Krupp combine are a move to improve ex port financing rather than government 
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help over financial difficulties. It is well known that other industrial nations' pos- 
sibilitiesof export financing are largely better than those of the German Federal 
Republic. Both the German Finance Minister and the Economic Minister had the 
same motive for their decision to grant the company export gurantees: Krupp's 
export orders must be met. The company would surely survive without these ex¬ 
port ordern but they safeguard thousands of jobs. The government export guaran¬ 
tee was in the public interest. 


ALFRIED KRUPP TO GIVE UP SOLECONTROlOF INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE 


Move opens New Chapter in Company's 156-Year History 

DK BONN. - Alfried Krupp, West Germany^ industrial emperor, is to give up 
his sole reign over 102,000 workers and turn his company into a corporation 
in a move that will open a new chapter in Krupp's 156-year history. 

Giving up sole control over the huge concern is the price Herr Krupp, 59, has 
to pay for government export guarantees which are to help his company meet 
export committments. Herr Krupp, great-grandson of the firm's founder must 
name a supervisory council by next April. The council, with the rights of a 
joint stock company's board, is to streamline operations and transform the firm 
into a corporation by next year. 

The history of Krupp, now the world's largest solely owned company, begins in 
1811 when Friedrich Krupp, son of an old Essen family, opened a cast steel 
factory in his home town. The company employed four workers and began to 
mushroom after thefo under died and his son Alfred, then 14, took over. Alfred 
developed into true business genius whose expert knowledge ranged fromlhe 
company's technical side to purely financial matter. 

In Alfred's era the company turned out steel and steel rolls as well as steam 
engines. The firm's international breakthrough came with the invention of seamless 
railway wheels. The company grew with the extension of the world's railway 
network. By 1887, when Alfred Krupp died, it employed more than 20,000 
workers. 

His son Friedrich Albert took over and soon acquired the nickname of Cannon 
King. Yet the firm's armament production never made up for more than 50 per¬ 
cent of its overall production, not even during World War Two. 

By 1902, Krupp employed some 40,000 workers, more than double the 1887 figure. 
In 1902 the company introduced a series of social benefits which were considered 
sensational at the time. They included a social insurance programme under which 
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workers were given pensions according to their salaries, an accident insurance pro¬ 
gramme and various benefits for the families of Krupp employees, such as cheap 
housing. 

Friedrich Alfred's daughter Bertha turned Krupp into a Joint stock company, a 
measure laid down in her father's testament. Sole owner of the newly-founded 
corporation was Bertha Kruppwho married German diplomat Dr. Gustav von 
Bohlen und Halbach in 1906. He was appointed chairman of the board three years 
later and took over control of the firm. 

Allied occupation of the Ruhr area after World War One hit the company badly. 
Worse times were to come with the economic crisis in 1930 and 1931. But busi¬ 
ness was boosted soon after. Krupp built steel bridges in all parts of the world 
and expanded its production programme with newly-developed types of steel. 

In 1943, the company was turned back into a solely-owned firm. 

The darkest chapter in the combine's history opened in 1945 when Alfried Krupp 
was arraigned for war crimes in place of his father, Gustav von Bohlen und Hal¬ 
bach, who was too ill to stand trial before the Nuremberg war crimes tribunal. 
Alfried Krupp was sentenced to twelve years hard labour. Parts of his company 
were dismantled, the Allies clamped bans on the production of various goods. 


When the then United States High Comminioner to Germany, John McCloy, pre¬ 
maturely released Krupp from Landsberg war crimes prison In 1951 the combine 
had practically fallen apart. Only the engineering factories, lorry-making plants, 
some secondary companies and the Krupp trade organisation were left. Coal and 
steel factories were separated and subject of an Allied sales order. At this time, 
a massive propaganda campaign against Krupp was started, partly engineered 
by the company's foreign competitors. 

Sprawling Combine Includes 25 Major Companies 

The Krupp Combine's 25 major companies produce and offer a range of more than 
30,000 different goods and services. 15 other companies with a production range 
of some 20,000 items are dependent on the major companies. 

The Krupp concern currently employs 132,000 people. The mining companies 
alone - Krupp's mining and steel interests are merged in the Friedr. Krupp Haiet- 
tenwerke AG - employ more than 43,000 workers. Krupp companies abroad em¬ 
ploy 3,700 people. 

The 25 main companies include: Friedr. Krupp Industriebau, of Essen, a company 
which special ises in industrial buildings. The Friedr. Krupp Rohstoffe, of Essen, 
prospects for ores and other raw materials. Friedr. Krupp Chemieanlagebau, Essen, 
plans / buiIds^nd delivers entire chemical factories. Friedr. Krupp Maschinenstahl- 
bau, of Rheinhausen, produces bridges, dredgers and mining machinery. 




Friedr. Krupp Maschinenfabriken of Essen, make locomotives, railway carriages 
and big diesel engines. The Atlas MaK Maschinenbau specialises in smaller diesel 
motors and locomotives. The Friedr. Krupp Harburger Eisen and Bronzewerke of 
Hamburg, produce machinery for the production of tires. The Bremen factories in¬ 
clude Atias Elektronik, which makes radar equipment. 

The Krupp-owned Weser shipyards, of Bremen, are currently building an 180,000-ton 
freighter for the Esso oil company. Krupp holds 29 percent of the share of Verei- 
nigte Flugtechnische Werke Bremen, one of the nation’s major aircraft companies. 

The Srown-Boveri-Krupp Reaktoren Bau, of Juelich near Aachen, builds and sells 
nuclear reactors. 

Friedr. Krupp Motoren and Kraftwagenfabrik, of Essen, turn out heavy lorries. The 
companies share in the West German lorry market has lately risen to more than 12 
percent. The Krupp Ardelt company, of Wilhelmshaven, makes heavy cranes. Another 
major company in the combine is the Krupp Bauplanung, of Essen, which plans large 
industrial building projects, Friedr. Krupp Schmiede and Giesserei , of Essen, pro¬ 
duces steel while the Friedr. Krupp-Widia, also of Essen, turns out spikes for car 
tires. 

Other Krupp companies produce building machinery and chromium. The combine 
also includes a considerable fleet of freighters, a huge nursery which supplies 
Krupp-owned florists, a hospital for employees, a housing agency as well as trade 
organisations in Sao Paulo, Mexico, Johannesburg, Sydney and Tokyo. 

The 15 dependent companies include the Alweg monorail company as well as a chain 
of hotels and a travel agency, the Panopa Verkehr, of Essen. Krupp even owns 
a company which bottles mineral water. 

Though the steel and mining enterprises belonging to the joint stock company Friedr. 
Krupp Huettenwerke are forced to publish an annual balance sheet under West 
German law, the other companies Herr Krupp owns are not obliged to do so as 
they are privately owned. This will be changed when the combine is turned into 
a corporation.Publication of the combine's balance sheets will stop rumours about 
Krupp's financial difficulties and make an end to the still-persisting image of 
Krupp as a producer of arms. 


Hilde Bogner 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin. 


DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer StraBe 56 
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TEN YEARS AFTER THE ROME TREATY 


The European Economic Community continues to be the Basis for European Unity 


DK BONN. - When ten years ago, on March 25, 1957, the six foreign ministers of Bel- 
gium, the German Federal Republic, France, Italy, luxembawg and the Netherlands 
signed the Treaty founding the European Economic Community on the Capitol in Rome, 
high-point in European enthusiasm which characterised the immediate post-war years 
had already passed. There was only a union of the six. The others which belonged to the 
larger Europe, could not make up their minds to join in the adventure of so close a merger. 
That - ten years after - they should be pressing for entry with Britain to the forefront, 
must be counted as a proof of the success of the community which is apparent despite 
many set-backs. Membership of the Common Market is today considered an advantage. 

The Common Market has made itself attractive to outsiders. No fewer than 73 nations 
from all continents maintain diplomatic relations with the seat of the Common Market 
in Brussels. This is a sign of the importance ascribed to the Six throughout the world. 

A look back at the development of the Common Market reveals two distinct phases. 

In the first four years the development was stormy. The targets established in the 
Rome Treaty were reached much earlier than anticipated. The Community functioned 
so well that the British Government lodged its first application for membership on Au¬ 
gust 1, 1961. Denmark did so at the same time and Ireland a little earlier. In the same 
year the three neutrals, Austria, Sweden and Switzerland applied for association. 

Spain and Portugal followed. Norway asked for negotiations on full membership in 
April, 1962. 

The following years however brought severe difficulties for the Community of the Six. 

It had its first crisis at the end of January 1963, when negotiations over British entry 
were interrupted because of the french veto and the wishes of the other applicants were 
thereby paralysed, 

A year later the Common Market Commission was able to note however that the in¬ 
stitutions of the Community had continued their work and that new, clearly apparent 
successes, had been gained. They came to the conclusion that a new elan had lent 
wings to the Common Market in 1963. 

The second crisis unleashed on July 1, 1965 through the absence of the French re¬ 
presentative fromthe meeting of the council of ministers was the most difficult test. 

France used the proposals submitted to the Common Market Commission on March 
31, 1965, for the financing of a joint agricultural policy, on which there was no 
agreement in the Council of Ministers, to pursue a “policy of the empty chair' 1 for 
almost a year. The crisis developed mainly over institutional problems. They in¬ 
cluded the planned majority principle in important Council of Ministers decisions 
which was to be introduced with the third transitional stage from January 1, 1966. 

French President Charles de Gaulle did not want to acceptfhii. 
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Successes and crises - successes despite crises. These were the character!st ics of the 
second half of the history of the Common Market in the ten years following the signing 
of the Rome Treaty. 

Besides the positive development there was much that was negative. Much that had 
led to the crisis remained unresolved even after the return of France to the Council 
table. Among these questions was the status and competences of the Common Market 
Commission and of the European Parliament which in the light of the increasing in¬ 
tegration should not be weakened but rather strengthened. 

The Customs Union will be Reality in 1968 

Nevertheless, it is possible to confirm ten years after the signature of the treaty that 
the first great phase of the construction of the Community is practically completed. 

In this phase the emphasis was on opening up the six markets as rapidly as possible for 
mutual competition and the freeing of trade from former obstacles. Despite the two crises 
of 1963 and 1965, the Council of Ministers decided on May 11, 1966 on the total 
removal of customs barriers and quotas for industrial products between the member 
states and the enforcement of the joint external tariff for July 1, 1968, Thereby the 
customs union will become reality. At the same the particularly thorny problem of 
the joint agricultural policy will be solved. 

Certainly, these are milestones on the path towards the growing together of the six econo¬ 
mies into a Common Market for 180 million consumers. Yet the customs union, which 
will be achieved one and a half years before the deadline set in the treaty, will not be 
robust enough for assured survival unless it is accompanied by the energetic pursuit of 
the real economic goals of the Community, through the harmonisation of the whole 
economic pplicy of the Six. Many dangers lurk on the way from the customs union to 
such a genuine economic union. 

• 

They arise not least because some member countries consider that their own wishes have 
been largely met with the establishment of the customs union and the introduction of 
the common agricultural policy which will be financed by the Community. Now, natio¬ 
nal interests will press into the foreground. 

Today it is just as true as when the phrase was coined to say that the Community of the 
Six is condemned to succeed. With the complete disappearance of customs barriers the 
differences in the remaining sectors of economic policy will make themselves increase 
ingly felt. It will be necessary to press for progress in all directionsand to take care 
that balance and harmony is established in implementing the treaty in all its aspects. 

The German side has pressed with great emphasis and success for this balanced de¬ 
velopment. 

The stage is set for the further extension and consolidation of the Common Market. To 
let the train continue on its journey and to permit new passengers to join is not least 
a matter of the common will of the six partners. In this sense the Bonn government 
of the Grand Coalition continues to regard the Community of the Six as the economic 
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basis for European unity. It would certainly be a mistake not to be prepared for further 
crises for the future which can be expected to arise from the lively mixture of opinions, 
interests and political views and principles of the partners. 


Heinz Medefind 


ALL PARTS OF THE BUNDESWEHR TO BE LINKED 


“Greater Flexibility and Mobility' 1 for the Forces 

DK BONN.-Defence Minister Dr. Gerhard Schroeder has given a highly noteworthy 
accent to the change in appointments in the Bundeswehr that normally takes plaxe 
on April 1. In future the Bundeswehr leadership, above the heads of the three services 
will include representatives of all the services. Army General Ulrich de MaiziSre, will 
remain the supreme commander, the Inspector General of the Bundeswehr. Butfrom 
April his deputy will no longer be an army general, but Luftwaffe Major General Her¬ 
bert Buechs. He is at the same time head of the Forces section in the Federal Defence 
Ministry. The staff chief of this department, which forms the Inspector General's staff, 
will be a naval officer, Rear Admiral Albrecht Obermaier. 

The Federal Republic's defence minister wants to achieve the closest possible co-ordination 
between all parts of the Bundeswehr through this measure, and there are many signi¬ 
ficant aspects to his plan. Having regard tothe geographical situation of the Federal 
Republic and other strategic considerations, a balanced defence planning is needed, 
also for the requirements of the North Atlantic Defence Community. In this connection 
“balanced " means that personnel and material must be alloted to each of the services 
according to their needs as seen objectively and within limits imposed by the difficult 
budgetary situation. 

Rivalries between the Army, Navy and Air Force, which are not unknown in other 
countries, could render even more difficult the already strained financial situation of 
the Federal Republic. 

The new leadership set-up in the Bundeswehr should however exclude such complications 
for West Germany. The Defence Ministry is also trying to improve the unfavourable 
relationship between funds available for running the forces - 65 percent - and invest¬ 
ment means - 35 percent, so that the Bundeswehr does not age. Armaments matching 
those of a potential aggressor can only be maintained through adequate investments. 

The triple leadership will also have to tackle the problem of what Herr Schroeder has 
described as “greater flexibility and mobility for the forces. 11 Leadership is to be made 
more effective through modern technique like computers, which will also be applied 
to make the forces capable of more rapid reaction. 
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A search is also going on the for best form of organisation. This is thought to lie in self- 
contained units equipped with all the tactical apparatus they need and ready to go into 
action without delay. It may be that after expert discussions it will be possible to econo¬ 
mise in the command level between batallion and corps. For the Luftwaffe the reform will 
mean that it will have a bigger role in support of forces on the ground. This consideration 
is bound to play a part in selecting successors for the combat aircraft types now in ser¬ 
vice . A further problem is the much reduced early warning period. 


This complex of questions will occupy the political leadership of the Defence Ministry 
as much as the newly formed head of the Bundeswehr. All aspects - from the budget 
to defensive needs - must be examined. Concrete proposals for forces planning have 
to be submitted to the next Nato Council of Ministers meeting in Luxembourg in the 
early summer. 


Dieter Jasser 


ISRAEL'S AMBASSADOR VISITS GERMAN OFFICERS 


A Frank and Open Discussion 


DK COL OGNE. - Mr. Asher ben Nathan, Israel's ambassador in Bonn, flew with a 
Bundeswehr helicopter to the Hammelburg military exercise area. For the first time 
since the Bundeswehr came into existence and the assumption of diplomatic relations 
between Tel Aviv and Bonn the Israeli ambassador held discussions with young German 
officers. 


In fact it was not an official but a private visit. For the ambassador came at the initia¬ 
tive of Colonel Dr. Karl-Christian Trentzsch, commander of the 35th Armoured 
Bri gade. The diplomat and the Bundeswehr soldier have known each other for years. 


The ambassador's visit was in a completely informal atmosphere. About 40 officers, 
mostly young subalterns, discussed problemseoncertlingthe two nations with him. 
The young soldiers also posed many questions about Israel. 


Military subjects raised included conscription, for Israeli girls and pay scales for Israeli 
officers, international law aspects of the 1956 Sinai campaign and the basic defensive 
strategy of Israel. 
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All these questions were put with great frankness by the German officers, and 
answered equally openly by the ambassador. Another central theme of the dis¬ 
cussion lasting almost four hours was the attitude of the Israeli press towards 
the Federal Republic. 


Asher Ben Nathan used the evening in the Bundeswehr training centre to make 
a thorough inquiry into the attitude of young German citizens towards right 
wing extremism. 


The answers were as unreserved as the questions. The young officers rejected 
radicalism from whichever side it came, and they were also opposed to the 
far-right National Democratic Party. They took the view that this party itself 
gained through over-estimation of its importance. The young citizens in uni¬ 
form considered that friendly countries abroad would be making a big con¬ 
tribution for the further stabilisation of democracy in Germany through trust 
in the genuinely democratic parties represented in the Bundestag in Bonn. 


Of course anti-semitism was also discussed. Only a few of the Bundeswehr 
soldiers had seen a Jew before. Anti-semitism,was not unknown to them, but 
they had had no contact with it. Prejudice against the Jewish race was for 
the young officers as incomprehensible as it was deplorable. 


There was no timid adherence to taboos surrounding this subject. The soldiers 1 
absorbing interest in all matters concerning Israel was partly explained by the 
fact that this nation was the main subject in the current affairs studies of the 
Bundeswehr for that month and that it was covered in the monthly "Information 
for the Troops'* which has a circulation of 120,000. 


The discussion evening in the Hammelburg camp was an example of how per¬ 
sonal engagement still retains its importance in our highly technical world . 


Karl Meister-Walldorf 


In order to avoid delays in the delivery of the Deutsche Korrespondenz we beg 
all our subscribers to forwaid any changes of their address to 
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THE MIRACULOUS INSECT EYE 


How Bees Recognize Polarized Light 

DK BOCHUM. - Insects have large eyes composed of numerous facet-like units known 
as ommatidia. Scientists are much interested in insect eyes since they reveal fundamental 
facts of the mechanism of vision, notwithstanding their difference from the "camera 1 * eye 
of vertebrates, including man. Some time ago the famous German student of bees. Pro¬ 
fessor von Frisch, found out that bees are able to distinguish between certain colours and 
that they take their bearings with the aid of polarized light. Scientists have since been 
trying to discover the technique used by insects for such purpose. In some respects the 
insect eye is superior to the human one. Its field of vision is much wider, and recog¬ 
nition of polarized light has no parallel in the vertebrate eye. Man can recognize po¬ 
larized light only indirectly, relying on physical devices. 

Students of the physiology of-insect vision include such zoologists as Professor Autrum of 
Munich, Professor Burkhardt of Frankfurt, and Professor Longer of Bochum. Professor Hel¬ 
mut Longer, 37, is the animal physiologist of the new Ruhr University of Bochum, and 
has done research work in Munich, Wurzburg, and Stockholm. The chemical basis of 
vision is found in certain pigments contained in visual cells and absorbing definite wave¬ 
lengths of light. They convert the optical stimulus into electric phenomena which can 
be studied experimentally. Nerves convey the stimuli to the brain for further processing, 
and these data result in colour impressions. Insects have a brain-like ganglion. In the 
bee the visible range of light has shifted to the short-wave side. A bee cannot see Red, 
but it does see Ultraviolet, invisible to man. The perception of polarized light by the 
bee is presumably associated with sensations unimaginable to man. The bee also knows 
a colour called bee purple which is unknown to man; it is believed on theoretical grounds 
to be of thepurple class. Research on the insect eye has shown that it contains three 
chemically different types of pigments. Ommochromes are in the majority, and they 
were studied first. Professor Butenandt, the biochemist of Munich, demonstrated that 
they are redox compounds occurring in both oxidized and reduced forms. Ommochro¬ 
mes are present in the eye as granuia. Pteridines are another class of insect eye pig¬ 
ments; they were found earlier in butterfly wings and are of general biological im¬ 
portance. In the vertebrate eye carotenes were found to be essential, but in the 
insect eye they seemed to be absent. Eventually they were found in tiny amounts 
whereas in thehuman eye they are present in quantity. Carotene is a precursor of 
vitamin A. One derivative of this vatamin is important in the eye and known as 
retinal. Compounds of retinal and protein are called rhodopsins. This class of com¬ 
pounds has been studied by Professor Longer. 

At the centre of an ommatidium we find a rod-like structure known as a rhabdome. 

The retringent elements of the ommatidium direct the light to this rod. In fact the 
rhabdome is composed of several rhabdomers, up to eight, and each of them is a 
thinner rod which closer inspection reveals to be a fringe of a visual cell. The cells 
surround the rhabdome with their fringes meeting in It. The rhabdomers contain 
the visual pigments. It is possible to medsurd with delicate apparatus the electric 
responses of the insect eye to coloured light, its oxygen consumption, and other 
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factors. Professor Burkhardt of Frankfurt hasdeyeloped efficient techniques for such studies. 
Now the fly, calliphora, has certain mutants lacking one pigment or another. Comparative 
experiments with such mutants enable scientists to determine the function of the various 
pigments. If a mutant lacking one pigment is unable to do things which ordinary speci¬ 
mens can do, then the pigment is likely to be responsible for the performance in question? 
Professor Burkhardt 1 experiments resulted in optical graphs resembling the absorption graphs 
of rhodopsin. Due to its small amount, rhodopsin cannot be shown by chemical analysis 
to be present in the insect eye, but micro-spectro-photometry yields absorption spectra 
betraying the presence of the compound. Professor Longer found the absorption spectrum 
of rhodopsin in the rhabdomers of flies. This spectrum is found only in living visual cells 
not illuminated prior to measurement.Hence the substrate must be prepared in the dark. 
Illumination bleaches the pigment and destroys it after'a few minutes. In the dark it 
may be restored to some degree. Professor -longer found two variants of rhodopsin. One has 
a maximum of absorption in the Blue range and is always found in rhabdomers belonging 
to two definite cells of the central rod system. The rhodopsin for the other rhabdomers 
has its maximum absorption in the green range. Both pigments cooperate to send direct 
colour information from the gmmatidium to the insect brain. 

The cooperation of several receptors in the production of optical information also under¬ 
lies polarization vision. Consider two beams of light with different planes of polarization 
which means light-waves oscillating only in one particular plane, wheras ordinary light 
consists of waves going up and down in many planes. One way of making the eye recog¬ 
nize the difference between the two planes of polarization is obviously to construct the 
eye so as to absorb differnt amounts of light, depending on the plane of polarization. 

Now this differential absorptionwas long known to physicists as dichroism. It is linked 
up with a regular arrangement of atoms as found in crystals. Proffessor Longer found that 
the analyzer of the insect eye, viewed as a physical polarization system, consists of the 
rhodopsins in the rhabdomers which in fact absorb different amounts of light in accordance 
with different pbnes of polarization. Since the compound shows dichroism, it must have a 
regular structure equivalent to a crystal. The electron microscope revealed that rhabdomers 
have indeed a structure of many parallel tubuIi connected with tbe cell membrane. The tu- 
buti are arranged in different directions in the individual rhabdomers. They perform the 
same function as an analyzer crystal does in an apparatus for polarized light. 

Shielding Pigments 

The other pigments are present in much larger amounts but they have no direct visual func¬ 
tion. They a re shielding the individual ommatidia from each other lest light be dispersed 
from one unit to other units. Ommochromes and pteridines have different maxima of ab¬ 
sorption, complementary to each other, and absorb practically all light except Red. This 
particular colour is allowed to pass since the rhodopsins absorb Red very weakly, and 
a sing le ommatidium could never notice this colour if it received only its own share 
of red waves. But owing Ip the dispersion of Red over many cells the insect is able 
to perceive this biologically important range all the same, even if the fringe of the 
image may be blurred a little. Only the bee is totally blind to Red if offered only Red. 
Fortunately for the insect, the colour of most red flowers in nature contains also blue 
or green wavelengths perceptible to the bee's eye. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 
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West Germany's far-right National Democratic Party has hit 
the headline again earlier this month when a fierce power 
struggle in the leadership burst into the open. But despite 
the public attention the extremist party catches, support 
for it seems to be waning, at least in those West German 
states where elections have already been held. Who does 
support the National Democrats? The following article, 
by the head of the Allensbach public opinion research 
institute, give an answer. The full survey was first published 
in the current issue of the German magazine “Die Politische 
Meinung" (Political Opinion). 


FAR-RIGHT NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY HAS SOME 2,500,000 SUPPORTERS 
Who are They? 

By Elisabeth NOELLE-NEU MANN 


DK ALLENSBACH. - West Germany's National Democratic Party (NPD) may perhaps 
have some 40,000 members but the number of supporters - people who would name the 
NPD when asked what party they would vote if there general elections next Sunday - 
now totals about ^500,000. 

Has the impact of campaigns for state elections in Hesse and Bavaria late last year 
changed the structure of the group which supports the N PD? The answer is a clear 
yes. Supposed particularities of NPD supporters must be put right. For this we com¬ 
pared three key surveys on 1. the supporters of the National Democratic Party today 
(based on polls taken in November and December, 1966), 2. NPD supporters between 
December, 1965, and October, 1966, and 3. statistics on the overall population which 
show to what extent a given population group's tendency deviates from average. 

The majority of NPD supporters are men. The party mainly attracts persons who are . 
interested in politics - namely men. Although the National Democrats are making ma¬ 
jor efforts to attract the young generation, young people have little interest in the 
party. This trend has increased in the last few months. The number of NPD supporters 
between 30 and 40, however, corresponds to their overall proportion and has not 
changed. The majority of party supporters is in the age bracket between 45 and 59. This 
is the generation which experienced Nazism at a crucial state of their personal devel¬ 
opment. When the Nazi era opened they were between 11 and 25 years old, when the 
Third Reich collapsed they were between 23 and 37. This age group still makes up 
the core of NPD support although its proportion has slightly decreased. 
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While only 20 percent of the overall adult population have high school education, 29 
percent of the NPD supporters went to high schools. The proportion of workers among 
supporters of the National Democrals used to be lower than average it is now slightly 
higher than average although an analysis of the jobs of card-carrying members shows 
that the percentage of workers is decreasing. 

The National Democrats are making great efforts to attract farmers - and they have 
success. The proportion of farmers among the supporters of the party now totals 13 per¬ 
cent, compared with six percent before the election campaign last year. The over¬ 
all proportion of farmers is seven percent - which means that the percentage of far¬ 
mers supporting the NPD is almost double what it would be on statistical average. 

The proportion of employees - a rather vaguely defined group - had decreased in the 
last few month and is now below the overall average. Civil servants make up for seven 
percent of the NPD supporters - and seven percent of the population. Thirteen per¬ 
cent of the party's supporters are self-employed businessmen whose proportion of the 
population totals only ten percent. But there is little support from other self-employed 
people: only one percent, compared with two percent on populaton average. 

The upper class and higher middle class still make up for a relatively high propor¬ 
tion of NPD supporters and this is not likely to change soon. The working class in¬ 
creased its proportion while support from the lower middle class has dropped. This 
may come as a surprise as it was exactly the lower middle class which is said to have 
made up for the majority of Nazi supporters. All this may change. 

In the early beginnings of the NPD, for example, there was a majortiy of protestant 
supporters. But their proportion has now considerably decreased. This is important 
to note as one tends to recall the cliche opinion that most Nazi supporters were 
protestants, and that this must necessarily be the same with the NPD. 

The NPD scored electoral successes mainly in the country, in villages and small 
towns. This is obvi ously a result of the party's campaign tactics in Hesse and Ba¬ 
varia. The impact of the campaigns has been notable. 

The party is apparently very active in states where elections are forthcoming - 
and the number of NPD supporters there is on the rise. But in Hesse and Bavaria , 
where elections have been held already, support is waning. The National De¬ 
mocrats have few supporters in West Berlin and North Rhine Westphalia. 

True, NPD propaganda in North Rhine Westphalia is not as intensive as in some 
other states as the North Rhine Westphalian elections are only next year. But the 
lack of support in this state must be taken as a warning against blaming the growth 
of the party in the last few months solely on the deteriorated economic situation 
If this was so, the NPD should hold a top position in North Rhine Westphalia. 
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THE BROADEST POSSIBLE BASIS FOR EUROPE 


By Fritz BERG, 

President of the Federation of German Industry 

DK COLOGNE. - Big changes are taking place in many firms in the Common Market 
countries, both in production and operation methods. A lot of this is not externally 
visible. Only a few branches, mergers and cooperation announcements make them¬ 
selves apparent. The road that we have started on is leading towards a European do¬ 
mestic market in which economic factors are decisive, from choice of locality to 
6aies policies. The profits benefit both the firms concerned and the Community. This 
should now grow beyond the frontiers of the present Common Market. For capacity 
will grow with increased size. 

Since the Common Market Is an arbitrary trade grouping, it is scarcely surprising 
that it cannot compete in the long term with huge Continental areas like the United 
States of America or the Soviet Union. A Common Market extended to include Britain 
and the other European Free Trade Association countries would represent a market 
with almost 280 million people. 

The United States has 200 million and the Soviet Union 230 million people. On this 
scale Europe has the opportunity to be genuinely competitive. Efforts towards the 
economic unity of Europe have already proved fruitful. 

In all countries there continue to be weak points in certain industrial branches. It 
is there fore important that the growth industries more than compensate the disad¬ 
vantages. 

Research pointing the way to the future is especially important in this. German Bu¬ 
siness is expressly for Briti sh entry to the Common Market circlp. Cooperation 
with Britain could be very important for keeping pace with technical progress. It 
is welcome news that recently representatives of the industrial federations of the 
Common Market in Brussels supported the German proposal to invite British in¬ 
dustry to take part in running consultations. 

A sensible solution of the whole problem of tax harmonisation will play a very big 
role for the economic future of Europe. To attain this objective would make easier 
cooperation between firms to the extent of fusions beyond national frontiers. 

In dll these discussions, the Kennedy Round is considered by no means as an in- 
c? dental matter by the German side. There is conviction in the German Federal 
Republic that the intensity of future economic cooperation on a world scale, and 
especially with the United States, will depend decisively on the result of the 
Kennedy Round negotiations in Geneva. 
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This is not just a matter of tariffs, because they are not the only factors that impede 
world trade. Free Trade must always be fair trade at the same time. 


The Germans will of course do their best to play their full part. The shock of the 
economic reverses of 1966 has already led to new thinking in many respects. The dan¬ 
gers that arose through a certain lack of vigilance will soon be removed to judge by 
current indications. 


The realisation is spreading that Social policy must be kept in sensible bounds, and 
that wage increases in particular must be carefully handled. 


In general, there is the wish for the foundation of a sound economy. Properly-cal¬ 
culated economic growth at home and improved cooperation beyond national fron¬ 
tiers and trade blocs are the predominant aims. 


GERMANS DISAPPOINTED AT THE AMERICANS 


Trend Towards France and the Soviet Union 


DK ALLENSBACH AM BODENSEE. -.“Generally speaking, do you like the Americans, 
or are you not particularly fond of them? 11 With this sentence, interviewers of the 
Allensbach Public Opinion Poll probed the attitude of the Germans to their trans¬ 
atlantic allies for the fifth time in ten years. 


The result: The Americans are no longer as popular as they were. In 1965, 58 per¬ 
cent of the adult population said: "I like them, 11 and now the figure is only 47 per- 
c ent. In 1965 only 19 percent rejected them, now it is almost one in four (24 per¬ 
cent). The numberof undecided increased from 23 to 29 percent. 


The trend shows cleaHy that Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger's concern at deterio¬ 
ration relations with the United States also applies to the general mood of the 
people. 


The most positive attitude to the Americans is to be found among people under 
30 (57 percent) and the inhabitants of Northern Germany (55 percent). 
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Strangely enough the biggest rejection of the Americans is to be found in Bavaria, 
where sympathies have only a very weak predominance over antipathy of 37 to 
31 percent. 


Doubt and disappointment about the United States is to be detected from answers 
to the question: “One hears very varied opinions about which countries in the 
world Germany should cooperate most closely with. What is your view - here 
is a list. With which of these countries should we cooperate most closely?' 1 


Until quite recently, the partnership with the United States clearly took first 
place over that with other nations. In 1953, 83 percent and in 1963 nine tenths 
of the population chose the Uni led States. 


Today, 72 percent of the Germans still want close cooperation with the United 
States, but this is the smallest figure in 14 years. The strongest inclination now is 
for cooperation with France 76 percent. 


Apart from the fact that women (74 percent) more frequently prefer the United 
States as an ally than men ( 70 percent ) a preference for France is to be 
determined in almost all sections of the population. 


Another noteworthy change is the increase in the number of people wanting 
close cooperation with the Soviet Union. In 1963, when this time was last 
polled, only 27 percent supported such a policy. Now the figure is 41 percent. 


In order to avoid delays in the delivery of the Deutsche Korrespondenz we beg all 
our subscribers to forward any changes of their address to 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer StraBe 56 

We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 
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GDR POLICY OF ISOLATION 


Prague and Warsaw to be Involved 


DK COLOGNE. - The reaction of those In power In East Berlin to the Eastern po¬ 
licy launched by the Federal Republic are becoming more and more grotesque. In 
its policy on German questions, the Communist regime is using all available meams 
to destroy the unity of the German people and to widen the chasm between the 
two parts of Germany. Recent legal measures, and particularly the Citizenship 
Law, are to this end. The East German Communist leader, Walter Ulbricht, is 
pursuing a defensive policy, with the aim of isolating his own power sphere. He 
wants to seal off East Germany even more from the free part of this country than 
before and at the same time secure it internationally as of equel substance with 
the Federal Republic . East Berlin believes that it has found means of imposing 
more effectively its “two states theory* 1 - that besides the Federal Republic, the 
German Democratic Republic forms a sovereign state with equal-rights. 


The East German Communist leadership's policy to its brother communist govern¬ 
ments hard and unyielding as well. The assumption of diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween Bonn and Bucharest had a shock effect on the East Berlin regime. The si¬ 
tuation is paradoxical: While the Federal Government , supported by its Western 
allies, is trying to contribute to detente in Europe and to bring about closer re¬ 
lations with Eastern bloc countries. East Berlin is showing an allergic reaction and 
talks about d‘vengeful and aggressive Bonn policy." 


Understandably the East German Communist leadership is concentrating its efforts 
on the "brother parties" in Warsaw and Prague, because these seem to be more 
inclined to meet its wishes. 


This area of the Eastern Bloc, characterised by common security interests, is 
known as the "Northern Triangle"of the Warsaw Pact. This is where the Soviet 
Union has thus far found it easiest to impose its policies. 


Moscow and its satrap in East Berlin want the other states to make the assump¬ 
tion of diplomatic relations with the Federal Republic dependent primarily on 
two conditions: The Federal Government must recognize the "G.D.R." as 
a state and the Oder-Ndisse Line and the demarcation line separating the 
two halves of Germary as permanent. These are unacceptable demands for the 
Federal Government. 
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Ulbricht, who wants to be preserved from fresh surprise , wants these condi¬ 
tions to be set down in a treaty. All Eastern Bloc countries are linked with the 
Soviet Union and to a large extent each other through bilateral agreements 
for friendship and mutual support. 


The “G.D.R . 11 is the only exception because it has so far concluded such 
a pact only with the Societ Union. So far no other Eastern Bloc state has been 
prepared to assume the though German and Berlin policy anchored in the treaty 
of June 12, 1964,as its own obligation. The lack of solidarity in foreign poli¬ 
cy among the brother socialist countries has already had frequent repercussions 
for East Berlin, and most recently through the deviation of Bucharest. 


If the Communist legime now succeeds in getting Warsaw an d Prague to follow 
this hard line this would be a considerable success for Ulbricht. It would thenbe much 
more difficult for both Eastern bloc countries to follow the Rumanian example. 


Ulbricht's "sealing off" policy will however not deter the Federal Government 
from continuing its efforts to improve relations with individual Eastern Bloc 
states. It will cone erttrate for the time being on those South European coun¬ 
tries which are no longer willing to dance to the tune of the Kremlin and 
East Berlin in this question. 


Jens Hacker 


MEDICAL REFORM AT THE NEW NATURAL SCIENCES AND 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AT ULM 


DK ULM. - The founding committee for the future Medical and Natural Sciences 
College in Ulm on the Danube has started work. At its head is Professor Dr. Ludwig 
Heilmeyer, president at Freiburg University and one of Wfest Germany's most pro¬ 
minent medical specialists. He will be the first rector of the new college. The 
first eight professors have already been appointed, all of them outstanding in 
their special subjects, and the type of work they will do will show the path the 
new College is to take. 


The founding committee wants to apass on the benefits of developements in the 
Natural Sciences to Medicine, linking the two subjects and ending their isolation 
from each other. 
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Both In research and in teaching, they are to be linked at Ulm. Physics, chemistry, 
biology, bio-chemistry and molecular-biology will be opened up for medicine accor¬ 
ding to the concepts developed by the founding committee. 

The scientific core of the Ulm College will be Johanneum, a clinic which up to now 
has been privately run, but which is now being converted for research. It is to be the 
centre for basic clinical research, and at the same time a link between various branches. 

In all three faculties - natural sciences, theoretical medicine and clinical - natural 
scientists and medical man will work together. This plan is institutionally secured 
through the so-called subject groups of physics, chemistry, biology and physiology. 
Further subject group are planned for operative and non-operative clinical medicine. 
Cultivation of scientific cooperation and research is laid down as one of the tasks 
of each subject group. 

Three centres are planned i<n the clinic: internal medicine, surgery and neurology. 

The remaining clinics will be assigned to these centres. Clinics and institute will 
work in bi g operative communities to rationalize research as well as for scientific 
reasons. 

It wi II take some time before the College has a completely new clinic. But for a year 
now a proposal by Professor Heilmeyer has existed which should make an early start 
possible. 

The suggestion is to bring in so-called "academic hospitals" in Ulm city and region. 

In this way, it will be possible to keep the College's own clinic small for the same 
time being. 

At the beginning of this year. Professor Pfeiffer and Knoerr were nominated chief 
doctors of two municipal hospitals in Ulm-hospitals which become the "academic 
hospitals" mentioned above. The neurological centre is being set up in Dietenbronn. 
There Professor Hans Helmut Kornhuber has taken over the leadership of the healing 
and research department for organic diseases in the nervous system. A military hos¬ 
pital is also being built, also as part of the clinics projects. 

The most excitement has been caused by the so-called "pool system" which the 
Ulm professors have accepted. As do all other doctor at the Ulm Academic hos¬ 
pitals who treat private patients, they put their fees in a joint fund, from which 
they in turn receive annual sums fixed by a tribunal. 

The new rector, ftofessor Heilmeyer, refers to a "struggle against power and mam¬ 
mon"- for much quarrel I nj 0V er hospital beds for private patients and much labour 
is saved - in favour of an intensification of research and teaching. Baden-Wuerttem- 
berg State is also interested in testing this "pool system" which could set a pre¬ 
cedent for the whole Federal Republic. 
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Baden-Wuerttemberg is allotting this fund a grant of 400,000 Marks in the first year. 
Private fees of 600,000 a year are expected. 

New York College on the Ulm Model 

There were also be a lot of innovations for the Ulm students. '‘Professor Helmeyer says 
“Our students do not just study for exams,* 1 meaning that there is also intensive practical 
training at the sick bed. This will be important for the students: For a long time now 
medical authorities have made the criticism that student activity is inadequate for the 
requirements of the later piactical activity of the doctor. Clinical studies have for 
this reason been extended by one semester, while the training period as medical 
assistants is to be shortened. Studies at Ulm therefore last one semester longer than 
usual elsewhere, while the overall training to the stage of qualified doctor is shortened 
by one year. 

In Ulm it will also be possible to take a finishing exam in natural sciences as well as 
theoretical medicine . The new college expects its first students in 1968. In the first 
stage no more than 30 students will be enlisted per semester. 

The first development stage will be reached. The capacity of the new High School 
will increase to 70 students in a semester which will then be able to carry out their 
full studies. Three development stages are planned, and it will not be untel the final 
stage that the Medical-Natural Sciences college will be able to receive 1,500 students. 

The Ulm Clinic will then be ready with 1,200 beds. There will be one novelty for the 
patient. The will no longer be brought from one specialist to the other. The specialists 
will come to his bed. 

At the moment the 300 hectors area set aside by the Ulm municipal authorities is 
still woods and fields. Yet the translation of the reform concept into architecture 
has already begun, even if it is causing ihinking out. 

A first model has been produced in the technical college in Stuttgart. Considerations 
are the wishes of the professors, the aesthetic ideas of the Ulm authorities, and the 
need for economy. 

In Ulm however, first priority goes to the wishes of the scientists. It took years 
until the plan for the College matured, and there were disputes. The City of Ulm 
e xpects hot only new impulses from the realisation of the College, but the me¬ 
dical facilities of the area housing 250,000 people.wil! also be considerably i im¬ 
proved. In 1968, 18 professors and 150 assistants will be available, part of them 
still to be appointed. 

One curiosity should be noted: In New York a model c ollege for the reform for the 
American medical study system is to be created. The model is to be the plans for the 
Ulm foundation committee. This means that the Ulm scheme will be used twice - 
and the second time it will probably be done more rapidly. 

Ernst-Helmut Schulz 
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FATHER OF THE WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 


Sepp Herberger - 70 Years Old 

DK MANNHEIM. - One of the most popular men in Germany will be 70 years old 
on March 28. He is Sepp Herberger, trainer and head of the German national soccer 
team from 1936 until 1964. The Mannheim sportsman played three times himself for 
Germany, against Finland in 1921 (3:3),, in 1924 against Itah- (0:1), and in 1925 
against the Netherlands (1:2) as inside forward or half. He is regarded as the father 
of the 1954 World Championship. In the unforgettable team of Turek, Posipal, Kohl- 
meyer, ^ckel, Liebrich, Main, Rahn, Morlock, Otmar Walter, Fritz Walter and 
Schaefer. Fritz Walter was Sepp Herberger*s favourite son, putting his ideas into 
practice on the field. 

It was a strange pair: the tough, bony experienced trainer and the sensitive excitable 
ball artist Fritz Walter. When Herberger and his men returnedfrom Berne, a triumphal 
reception awaited them. The 1954 World Championship of 1954 consolidated Germany's 
return to the arena of World sport after the Second World War.. 

Sepp Herberger has been longest in office of all national trainers. For 28 years 
he was at the service of the German Football Federation. In his 67th year, he 
went into retirement after making his assistant Helmut Schoen his successor. No 
other trainer in the world can look back on such a career. 

Josef Herberger grew up with Sport Verein Waldhof and VfR Mannheim. Later, when 
he was training as physical training instructor at the German Physical Training 
College, he also wore the jersey of Tennis Borussia Berlin. 

Professor Nerz, who was then trainer of the German national football eleven, quick¬ 
ly recognised the talent of the little man from Mannheim. Herberger received serveral 
decorations for his outstanding work at the College, and gathered his first experiences 
under Professor Nerz. The poor performance of the German Olympic team in Berlin 
1936 - Ge/many lost 0:2 against Norway - resulted in the change from Nerz to 
Herberger. Particularly abroad, people started to speak about Herberger as the "great 
magician" after the 1954 World championship. In fact Sepp Herberger had no secrets. 

His approach was phsychological and he was a great simplifier. He deal with complex 
questions with a naif positivism. He hand led his men with toughness, turned them against 
each other and then made them make friends again. He sent shivers of fear down their 
backs and then strengthened them through his own conficence . His note book, in which 
he set down the form and condition of players who interested him, has become famous. 

" The next opponent is always the worst." "The ball is round - and anything is possible 
in Soccer" M Agame lasts 90 minutes." are well-known sayings of his. Herberger him¬ 
self is a reflection of German footballing history. He not only experienced victories 
and triumphs, but also bitter defeats. But he always recovered, was always working 
on "building up the national team again". 

Ro bert Werner 

K 1 I 
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PRODUCTS OF HIGH-PRESSURE CHEMISTRY 


Half a Century of the Haber-Bosch Process 

DK LUDWIGSHAFEN. - When in 1913 thefirtf installation for obtaining nitrogen from air 
by the Haber-Bosch process was started by the BASF Company (Badische Anilin- und Soda- 
Fabrik) in Germany, the output was three tons of nitrogen a day.Today 750 tons of the 
element are obtained in a reactor of BASF every day, and an increase to 1500 tons a day 
is expected. Professor Bernhard Timm, D.Sc., managing director of BASF, referred to this 
development as an example of the progress made in the technology of high-pressure chemistry, 
when reading a paper at a recent meeting of the German Bunsen Society for Physical Che¬ 
mistry at Freudenstadt in the Black Forest. The Haber-Bosch process effects the synthesis 
of ammonia from nitrogen and hydrogen under high pressure. Theoretical considerations 
and experiments by Professor Haber had shown the way, and Dr. Bosch of BASF developed 
a practical industrial process from the idea. The invention revolutionized the whole 
of industry and agriculture. Nitrogen fertilizer, explosive, and many other things could 
now be readily obtained in unlimited quantity from air. Today the world's annual pro¬ 
duction of ammonia by the Haber-Bosch process and its numerous modifications is equi¬ 
valent to 20 million tons of nitrogen. While the first plant applied pressures from 200 to 
300 atmospheres, engineers lowered the pressure to 150 atmospheres by 1963 to raise 
it again to 300 atmof>here in the last few years. This seems to be the best pressure for 
a modern Haber-Bosch reactor. The great improvement of 1963 was the substitution of 
the turbocompressor for the old piston-compressor, starting from experiences made in the 
natural gas industry. 

Professor Timm explained that organic chemicals can usually be synthetized under or¬ 
dinary pressure, but high pressure may be superior to low pressure in certain respects, 
or both methods may be complementary. One example is polyethylene, a new plastic 
the production of which is rapidly expanding. This plastic was synthetized under high- 
pressure to begin with. But a few years ago Professor Ziegler of Germany developed 
catalysts for making polyethylene under low pressure. It was expected this new pro¬ 
cess would displace the high-pressure method. In fact, however, both processes are 
used on an increasing scale, with high pressure production growing even faster than 
Its low-pressure rival since it has proved to be cheaper despite the cost of maintaining 
a high pressure. Low-pressure polyethylene holds its own, not because of cheapness, 
but because of the new and different properties of the product. True, high-pressure 
polyethylene seems to approach the quality of the low-pressure product as pressures are 
increased more and more. While the present standard is 2000 atmospheres, double the 
figure is likely to be reached within a few years. Low-pressure chemists are not idle 
either, and competition will probably remain keen. 

Higher alcohols are another instance of competition between high and low pressures. 

Such substances are important for making detergents and other chemicals. Professor Zieg¬ 
ler has devised a low-pressure process for making higher alcohols from ethylene, but 
there is also a high-pressure method starting from cheaper oil products. Acetic acid, 
important in many respects, is synthetized under a pressure of 700 atmospheres accor¬ 
ding to the Reppe process. (Dr. Reppe is a leading chemist of BASF, famous for his nu¬ 
merous methods of making nearly ail chemicals from acetylene.) Methyl formate and 
propionic acids, two other chemicals of importance, are synthetized under a pressure 
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of serveral hundred atmospheres also, and acrylic acid, basic to plastics, is made by a Reppe 
process under 105 atmospheres. But this closes the list of the important high-pressure syn¬ 
theses in the Industry, and Professor Timm feels that there will not be many new high -pressure 
syntheses in future, notwithstanding the importance of those already existing. Ammonia will 
remain dependent on high pressure, while in other fields the competi tion of low-pressure 
technique will continue to make itself felt. 

As regards very high pressures of thousands of atmospheres, they are of little industrial in¬ 
terest at the present stage. Any pressure above 7000atmospheres can be effected only inter¬ 
mittently. The change of matter under pressures up to 500.000 atmospheres is uncanny. Pres- 
suresabove 100.000 atmospheres will loosen chemical bonds. The usual chemical reactions 
are no longer possible, and there is little or no chance of any super-high-pressure chemistry. ! 
Certain elements may be of interest in the metallic state they all assume under pressure of 
hundreds of thousand of atmospheres. Still, the theoretical insights of high-pressure physics 
are useful to practical chemists also, since they show just how an increased pressure affects 
chemical reactions. High pressure quickens reactions, facilitates those impeded under nor¬ 
mal pressure, and shifts the chemical equilibrium toward the product desired. Mixed plastic 
polymers can be made according to plan by controlled application of high pressure. 

The tendency of high pressure to break chemical links is evident in such phenomena as the ioni 
zation of ammonium hydroxide, which means the dissociation of this substance into two ions wi 
opposite charges. Under 12.000 atmospheres this type of dissociation is 500 times stronger than 
under ordinary pressures. Ionization makes a liquid into an electric conductor. Under 100.000 
atmospheres pure water will ionize to the point of becoming a conductor as good as strong 
hydrochloric acid, whereas under ordinary pressure pure water is an insulator. Professor 
Timm does not think such phenomena to be of any immediate industrial importance, but 
they are technologically significant in other respects. 

Fast-working pumpsand ships propellers are marked by the development of extremely high 
pressures at certain spots. Now if such pressures increase the conductivity of water by ioni¬ 
zation, the electrochemical process of corrosion in which conductivity is an important factor 
will be enhanced. This must be taken into consideration by those devising anti-corrosion 
measures. The increase of hydrolysis under high pressure is another case in point. 

Hydrolysis means dissociation of compounds into ions by the uptake of water. At 4500 atmos¬ 
pheres hydrolysis is 2000 times stronger than under ordinary conditions in such cases as 
organic halogenides (organic compounds of chlorine,iodide,bromrne and fluorine). Such 
compounds are added to lubricants for machine bearings. Occasionally very high pressures 
accrue locally on such bearings, which causes consolidation of the lubricant and ends in 
the bearing seizing up. But if orgcn ic halogenides, such as alkyl chloride, are added, 
they will dissociate under the high pressure and form metal halogenides preventing lo¬ 
cal welding. 

Organic halogenides are also useful in metal-cutting for the same reason. All these appli¬ 
cations are of a secondary nature, whereas the immediate use of high pressure for some 
syntheses is practical only in a few specialized cases such as synthetic diamonds and 
certain expensive chemicals. 

Dr. Walter Theimer 
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WEST GERMANY'S POLICY TOWARDS THE EAST 


Establishment of Relations with Rumania only a First Step 
By Willy BRANDT, Minister of Foreign Affairs 

DK BONN. - The German Federal government's declared aims include activating its 
policy towards the East and intensifying contacts with its neighbours in East and South 
East Europe. This is not an isolated scheme but part of efforts aimed at the safeguarding 
of peace, the relaxation of tension and a European cooperation which goes beyond the 
East-West confrontation. The establisment of diplomatic relations with Rumania was 
a first step. Since then, scarcely two months have passed but there is no lack of cri¬ 
ticism from different quarters. On the one side there is talk of a failure of German 
policy towards the East because Rumania has, so far, remained an individual case. 
However, Germany's efforts for improved relations with her eastern neighbours are 
not a passing whim but a new permanent characteristic of German foreign policy. 

It would be wrong to allow day-by-day political events to affect the appreciation 
of this long-term policy. The Federal government always reckoned with longer terms. 

It exerts no pressure on anyone and does not allow itself to be put under pressure 
either. On the other side one alleges that the Federal Republic's new policy con¬ 
sisted of nothing but well-phrased statements while there was a lack of action. 

To put it frankly: it is no surprise to the Federal government that its intentions and 
efforts are being watched mistrustfully by certain quarters in various countries. But 
one cannot rightly say that the West German government restricted itself to mere 
words. Bonn Foreign Office officials visited Bucharest,Budapest and Pragu e early 
this year. The Federal government has made it known to other East European 
governments that it would welcome talks with them. I hope that the governments of 
the East European countries will not limit themselves to polemical statements. I 
expect that they, too, will declare their readiness to enter discussions on problems 
of mutual interests as well as on problems over which we are at odds. 

This applies particularly to the Soviet Union. The Federal government has repeated¬ 
ly said that its Eastern policy is not directed against anyone. It seeks talks with 
the Soviet Union, without wishful thinking, knowing of today's distribution of power, . 
and acting out of responsibility for the future of Europe and Germany. The Soviet 
Union last January 28 made a lengthy, not exactly friendly statement which does 
not necssarily require an answer. Yet the Federal government will reply, not pole¬ 
mically but impartially. 

In East Europe, it is occasionally said that the establisment of diplomatic relations 
must be the condition for what one terms the recognition of realities. The Federal 
government tables no preconditions. The East European.governments have also 
taken this point of view, and some even underlined it in the past few days. This 
is the only realistic basis for diplomatic relations. Whoever says that action is more 
important than words should be prepared to satisfy himself ofthehonest will of the 
partner and bts own good will. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE: The advantage the United States has gained in 
scientific research, constantly growing as it is, is not just a German 
problem. It affects all other industrial nations equally. Dr. Gerhard 
Stoltenberg, Scientific Research Minister in the West German Govern¬ 
ment, sets down in the following contribution his ideas about how the 
gap can be filled. 

INCREASED PROMOTION OF RESEARCH 

International Exchanges to be intensified 

By Dr. Gerhard STOLTENBERG, Federal Research Minister 

DK BONN. - In 1966 and 1937, increasing sums were set aside in the federal budget 
for encouraging science . I do not doubt that in future there will also be considerable 
increases in these provisions. Qur Government's budgetary policy is not aimed at 
making cuts according to the principle of least resistance. The aim is rather to give 
it a structure which discourages consumer expenditure in favour of that which en¬ 
courages growth - and therefore also scientific research. Whether the goal of three 
per cent of the gross national product in 1970 can be achieved depends not only on 
the budgetary decisions of government and parliament. It also depends to a large 
extent on the opportunities and decisions of the Laender and Business. According 
to new but conservative estimates it can be expected that expenditure for science 
by the government and Business in 1970 will in fact reach three percent. 

The Federal Government plans to intensify research in the two best-known scienti¬ 
fic branches - nuclear research and space research. My ministry has set aside con¬ 
siderable sums for these two sectors in the past years, and is successfully supporting 
the development of new industrial branches. 

• 

The Ministry will take particular care that the results worked out in the newly-cre¬ 
ated state research centres and research institutes can be used as effectively as possi¬ 
ble by industry. The Government is interested in including the furthering of other 
technologies in its programme. For this year, for example, a sum is planned for 
research and development in computers for public use. These means are to be ap¬ 
plied- apart from the special interests of individual departments - to institutes and 
industry. 

There is agreement that in future further technical branches will have to be included 
in the state programme. The competitive chances of German businesses in the new 
technical spheres which will be of interest to industry in the future can only be 
created or improved in many cases if the states take over part of the development 
costs in the expensive preliminary phase. International cooperation in scientific re¬ 
search was indispenable to overcome the severe reserves of the past. 

For the future, the following can be said: International scientific cooperation for the 
German Federal Republic must be especially encouraged or intensified where German 
research shows gaps. Besides this, cooperation must be sought in areas in which the 
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tasks faced cannot be carried in isolation. Exchanges of experiences and contacts on the 
broadest possible scale between scientists and technicians must be strengthened. At pre¬ 
sent the question of whether Europe can reduce the technological disadvantage with the 
United States is at the forefront of international discussion. The initiatives of the Italian 
foreign minister Fanfani and of the British prime minister Wilson are examples. 

It will have to investigated whether it is really necessary to set up a new institution 
for this purpose. First of all the work of the existing European scientific-technical or¬ 
ganisation will have to be made more effective, perhaps through mergers and certain¬ 
ly through new programmes which *411 better serve the aim of overcoming the so-called 
technological gap. 

Cooperation with America 

In all appropriate spheres of scientific research and development increased cooperation 
with the United States should be sought. Its lead in knowledge and experience should 
not only be exploited through the acquisition of licences, but rather in work on joint 
projects. If necessary European industrial mergers should be carried out to create a 
cooperation not potential interesting to the United States. In this it is important that 
Britain be brought in. The question of cost and yield in international cooperation from 
the viewpoint of national usefulness is rightly posed. To draw up a comprehensive assess¬ 
ment is however fraught with difficulties because as a rule it is only possible to estimate 
cost and profit exactly in the case of precisely defined individual projects. In these 
financial savings, the greater effectiveness of joint work of scientists and technicians 
as well as time saving is calculated and planned in advance. The results sought are 
usually achieved. The corresponding interests of the partners are the fuel for the cal¬ 
culated success. Contractual agreements between industries, and also between par¬ 
ticipating governments, assure an appropriate share of gain. 

In past years, the Federal Republic hasiiad certain difficulties in reaping benefits 
in nuclear and space research corresponding to its contributions to international or¬ 
ganisations. The relationship has recently been considerably increased through the 
extension of appropriate national capacities. Agreed efforts in the national sphere 
are the condition for international projects. This is an increasing problem, particularly 
for the smaller European countries. 


in order to avoid delays in the delivery of the Deutsche Korrespondenz we beg all 
our subscribers to forward any changes of their address to 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer Strafle 56 

We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin. 
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WAITING FOR THE BUNGALOW 


Sauce for the Goose not Sauce for the Gander 

DK BONN. - The reputation of the well-known Munich architect Ptofessor Sep Ruf 
has been shaken in the eyes of many Germans while a Bonn charwoman, Frau Koepke, 
has acquired a certain fame. 

The link between the gpod "Mrs. Mop's" popularity and the loss of it by the professor 
is the Chancellor's bungalow in the Park of the Palais Schaumburg, seat of the Head 
of Government in Bonn. Until the bungalow designed by Ptofessor Ruf has been adapted 
to the tastes of the new Chancellor's family, Kurt Georg Kiesinger is being mothered 
by Frau Koepke, and very well she is doing it too. 

Everybody who knows anything at all about the scarcely 20 years history of the provisional 
capital knows that there is no historical residence for the Chancellor in Bonn. Dr. Aden¬ 
auer, the first Chancellor, decided to commute between his home in Rhoendorf a few 
miles upstream on the other side of the Rhine and the Chancellery in Bonn. A simple 
retiring room was used for his midday nap and his food was served in a little tea room. 
Frau Koepke, mother of eight and a refugee from Pomerania,did the housework. 

When Professor Erhard became Chancellor, it became necessary to find a suitable home. 
He decided to go ultra-modern, and the result was a low austere-looking cube-shaped 
structure in glass and concrete beneath the old trees of the park. Intftese surroundings, 
the best that can be said of it is that it is cut off from view either from the Koblenzer- 
strasse or the Rhi ne bank. It was expensive, and this was largely accounted for by the 
abstract works of art which adorned it, but it was not luxurious. How the former chan¬ 
cellor essentially a baroque personality, and his unpretentious middle-class wife ever 
felt at home in it is a mystery. 

Then the Kiesingers came, and it immediately becameknownthat they love and own 
beautiful old furniture. The first picture of them that appeared in the press showed 
the couple on a plush Biedermeier sofa. What else was visible in the picture of their 
Tuebingen home bore witness to a cultivated taste and Swabian Gemuetlichkeit. The 
word quickly got round that the glass box in the park in Bonn, which is also known as 
the Aquarium, did not appeal to them. Adenauer, who made no secret of his disdain 
for the bungalow in the park he loved, and Kiesinger, were of one mind about "Er¬ 
hard's Folly". But Kiesinger kept quiet about it. 

Erhard went, but the bungalow remained. It took some time until the former chancellor, 
now a plain Bundestag deputy, found a new home in Bonn. Kiesinger is living "in rooms" 
at the back of the Palais Schaumburg, and even if he has from time to time ground his 
teeth about the arrangement, nobody has noticed. Not even Frau Koepke, who swit¬ 
ches off her vacuum cleaner every morning to waken the Chancellor and then hurries 
into the kitchen to get breakfast ready. Few people in Bonn have been interviewed 
so often in the past few weeks as Frau Koepke, although she has no sensations to re¬ 
port. 
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The Chancellor for whom she cooks has never shown himself to be dissatisfied or im¬ 
patient. He is a man of self-control and considerate authority - sometimes known as 
“Mr. Charm", a title which gives him no pleasure for he is s usceptible to flattery. 

He does however like Swabian cooking, but the Pomeranian Frau Koepke will not 
try her hand at home-made Spaetzle, the speciality of the Chancellor's homeland. 
However, every Friday a special train is on hand at Bonn station to whisk him back 
to Tuebingen - and spaetzle - for the weekend. 

In the meantime, Frau Kiesinger has been in Bonn on several occasions to get to know 
the bungalow and to discuss conversion plans. There is no problem about making two 
small rooms into one big one, but what is to be done if the tall son bangs his head 
on the ceiling? Li ke so many of his generation, he is even taller than his father. 

It has also not been decided whether he should continue his studies in Tuebingen or 
Bonn. To find room for him in his parents' future home will be difficult. The private 
part of the bungalow is small. One hears that the living room, which is only 20 
square metres is to be made twice as big, and that the ceiling of the new part will 
be 40 centimetres higher. 

Whatever one does with the bungalow seems to be wrong. First it was too dear, and 
now it turns out to be too small. Erhard could not have it too modern, but the Kie- 
singers miss old-style elegance. They have given a Stuttgart interior decorator, 

Frau Ptofessor Wietzmann, the unenviable task of making the bungalow habitable 
for them. 

It is quite a challenge, for she has to reconcile two opposing styles under one roof. 
The subjects of architecture and interior decoration have acquired a welcome 
topicality, especially in and around Bonn. 

What happened in Washington when the Kennedys started to rearrange the White 
House is taking place on a smaller scale in Bonn. In West Germany too it is not 
so much a matter of a new style of living, but a new way of life. 

Naturally, there is special curi ousity among those who can expect to be the future 
guests of the new Head of Government. The Kiesingers are younger than the first 
and second chancellors of the Federal Republic. They speak several languages, and 
represent not only politics and economics but also have big cultural interests. 

Other guests and other topics can be expected. 

People are asking excitedly whether the new couple in the Chancellery will be¬ 
come the centre of a new social life which did not exist up to now. Of course 
it is another question whether jus job will permit him the time. 

Else Schlueter 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 


DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer Strode 56 
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STOCK EXCHANGE REFLECTS GOVERNMENT'S CONFIDENCE 


Active investments noted 

DK FRANKFURT. - The German stock exchanges,which already in January have 
reflected a caution rise in share prices, expressed their acknowledgementin Feb¬ 
ruary of the business intentions of the Government and Federal Bank. The re¬ 
duction in Bank Rate and release of roughly 1,700 million Marks of minimum re¬ 
serves was followed almost immediately by a bullish recovery with very big turn¬ 
over. Since then the first enthusiasm has been followed b y a calm but firm ten¬ 
dency confirming the stock exchange reputation for anticipating the future with 
its price trends. 

In the days of especially lively demand foreign investors, long absent, were 
prominent and especially from Switzerland. Not only investment companies 
took part in the buying, bait private investors too dropped their retiee nee. This 
openness did not last very long. For despite the optimism of economics minister 
Karl Schiller, recurring reports of production cuts, short-time and dismissals 
have served to curb enterprise. Although the situation of automobile firms varies, 
the fact that Volkswagen can no longer be regarded as a shining symbol of pros¬ 
perity has a psychologically discouraging effect. A few machine manufacturing 
shares benefited from the prospects of long term impulses from the investment bud¬ 
get. 

In contrast to the hectic rises which were staged from time to time during lengthy 
periods of falling share prices, but collapsed almost as quickly as they occured, 
smaller gains were registered almost daily. In this way a rapid deterioration on 
the stock exchange was prevented. Almost all movements were within healthy 
limits. 

There is no shortage of capital, as the foans applied since the beginning of the 
year, which were almost all oversubscribed, indicated. Small investors fre¬ 
quently complained to their banks that they did not receive adequate chances 
to place their funds. The issuers regret this, but refer to the normal procedure 
of leaving the placing of loan to a bank consortium. But single banks and banking 
groups also feel at a disadvantage through too small quotas. 

Basically the system for investment does need reform. Moves for extending the 
investment voluqne can only be realised slowly in view of the protection of the 
capital market which continues to be necessary. 


Rudolf Fechter 


We should be glad to receive a specimeh of any of your issues which contain ma¬ 
terial from this bulletin. DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 

Bonn, Meckenheimer StraBe 56 
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SPORT LITERATURE IN GERMANY 


Treatment on three Planes 

DK DUESSELDORF. - “As long as the sportsman himself writes, the poet will take care 
not to compete with him' 1 , a sceptic once said. In fact only a few writers have dared 
to approach the subject of sport. But if such daring leads to successes, as it did with 
Uwe Johnson's “The Third Book about Achim", then sport becomes an excuse, no 
longer the cause of success itself. If it fails then sport is blamed for the failure. 

In Germany there are three distinct types of books about sport at present: the ma¬ 
terial purely for general consumption such as books about the World Football Cup, 
portraits of footballers and heroic Olympic stories; the rather more ambitious books 
such as Ekkehard zur Megedes “And then we parted ...“, not far removed from the 
factual account in their language, form and aims; and thirdly the more artistically 
ambitious descriptive and illustrated books about sport, usually written by groups 
of well known and gifted sport* journalists. 

There is little to be said about the first group. Economically it is the most pro¬ 
ductive. A book about the Tokio Olympics published by the Bertelsmann-Verlag 
and based on the reports of the Sport Information Service in Duesseldorf for weeks 
headed the best seller list in Spiegel magazine. No sportsbook has succeeded in 
achieving such success either before or since.Far and away at the head of the 
field in this type of book is the Copress publishing group in Munich. 

The fact that footballers usually appear as the authors although all of them have 
ghost writers makes the business rather painful. But does anyone really notice that 
a man like Petar Radenkovic, who can hardly speak even German, is suddenly 
able to command a foreign language with all its nuances? The readers just don't 
pay that much attention. 

In that respect Megede's task is more difficult; He adds a certain class which a 
part of the sports reader does not seem to appreciate. Megede's Athletics Book 
does not achieve the textual or artistic standard of Olympia books published by 
the Deutsche Olympische Gesellschaft, which have a small but faithful reader- 
ship. The mass of readers remains barred to him. 

"Der Verein", an account of sports associations in the Federal Republic published 
on the 150th anniversary of the Hamburg gymnastics society founded in 1816 is 
an interesting appreciation and is praiseworthy as a pioneering effort, but it could 
be improved upon. 

''Deutscher Sport", published by the German sport federation, which is just come 
onto the market is a self-portrait of sport - here and there pure fact, but in some 
places hope and daydreams. It is the book of a movement with 7,360,000 members 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. It shows sport in all its beauty, avoiding its 
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ugly aspects such as eloping, rioting spectators, collapsing winners, and unconscious 
boxers,. Others, mainly outsiders,have discovered the less pleasant aspects, to which 
there are plentiful objections. The latest production of this type was "National So** 
cialist Sport" by Hajo Bernett. It is a highly interesting book, but one-sided and 
only usable as a document if someone else writes the other half of the book, someone 
who can quote the National Socialist sports leaders, whom Bernett does not allow 
to speak. 

O 

Robert Werner 


GERMANS TO RESCUE MACHU PICCU 


The Work of the Geological Research Institute 

DK HANOVER. - The Federal Institute for Geological Research in Hanover has for years 
enjoyed an international reputation. The scientists of the institute are recognised as out¬ 
standing experts for all subterranean problems. An example is the geological report which 
disclosed the prabticability of moving the famous Abu Simbel Temple to rescue it from the 
waters of the Assuan Dam. This report, which excited world attention at the time, was 
drawn up by the Federal Geological Research Institute, headed by Professor Dr. Hans-Jo¬ 
achim Martini, for the United Nations and the Egyptian Government, 

Another example of the international activity of the Hanover institute is the first complete 
land survey of the Kingdom of Jordan. During their work in the desert, the German resear¬ 
chers not only found useful water sources, but also unlimited and rich de|4osits of phosphate 
which are of immense importance for this small country. The researchers from Hanover take 
part in a wide variety of expeditions. During the All-indian Ocean Expedition of the United 
Nations two years ago, they probed the Ocean bed from the German research ship Meteor 
using sound waves and artificially-produced earthquakes to make soundings to a depth of 
several kilometres. Their discoveries about the bottom of the sea enabled them to reach 
conclusions about the origin of the Earth. The Institute's latest assignment is from the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. The German scientists 
have been asked to preserve the old Inca City of Machu Piccu in the Peruvian Andees from 
collapse through earth movements. Machu Piccu is counted as one of the most splendid relics 
of ancient times. It was built about 500 years ago by 10,000 Inca warriors and their priests 
in the inaccessible Cordillas . The city survived the Iberian conquest and remains today so 
well preserved that the many thousands of visitors who come to it each year find the "City 
under the Clouds" gives them an accurate picture of how the Incas lived# worked, ate and 
how they sacrificed their most beautiful girls as “sun virgins" and many other things besides. 
The last years have diown that the grandiose buildings are beginning to show deep cracks, 
that invisible veins of water are eroding the foundations, that the earth beneath the historic 
sites is beginning to slide and that Machu Piccu in in constantly increasing danger. Respon¬ 
ding to UNESCO's call for help a team from Hanover flew without delay to Peru, made 
thorough investigations and detailed proposals. The German scientists led by Dr. Kleine- 
Bornhorst consider that Machu Piccu can be saved .According to cautions-estimates the 
undertaking will cost two million Dollars. UNESCO and Peruvian historians had expected 
the bill to be much bigger. * v 

Herbert Fricke 
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INANIMATE MATTER MAY 11 LEARN" 


A Molecule Trained to Drink Alcohol 

DK MUNICH. - What happens inside a brain-cell as anything is learned, remembered 
or forgotten by its owner? Every impression must leave in the cell a sort of "engram" 
or record in the form of some structural, chemical or electrical change. When needed, 
the engram is called off somehow. In the case of forgetting the path for the call-off 
is blocked, or the engram has vanished. Ribonudeis acid and protein have been thought 
to be engram-forming compounds in brain-cells. Yet there might be simpler substances 
capable of storing information by structural change. Professor A.Weiss of Munich Uni¬ 
versity went as far as to include even inanimate matter in the list. Is inanimate matter 
also able to store information and to "learn"? The result of the experiment of Professor 
Weiss is remarkable. 

The professor took ordinary potter's clay, chemically known as caolinite, the biblical 
symbol of inanimate matter. At the last meeting of the Society of German Naturalists 
and Physicians in Vienna he told his audience how he "trained" a piece of clay. If 
a depression is made in soft clay and smoothed out again, no trace remains outside 
but the internal microstructure of the clay has changed. Microcrystals have altered 
their orientation. Now the clay will "remember" better and better as the impression 
and the smoothing are repeated. Many repetitions fix the engram. If the clay is even¬ 
tually baked at 1200 deg.centigrade, the depression, though smoothed out before, 
reappears to stay. It stands out all the more distinctly the oftener it has been made 
and smoothed previously. The clay has "learned". Curiously enough, clays of varying 
origindiffer in their ability to learn. There are caoliniteslearning very fast. Ptofessor 
Weiss calls them "executive types". The size of clay particles seems to control the 
duration of learning. After baking the superstructure is stabilized, and the clay can 
no longer forget. 

Returning to the realm of living things. Professor Weiss thought of " immunological 
memory". In the process of immunization the structure of a germ is somehow engraved 
in an antibody consisting of protein. As a germ of the sort in question invades the bo¬ 
dy, the antibody "remembers" its structure and attacks the germ to render it innocuous. 
Now protein is macromolecular, meaning that its molecules are comparatively large. 
Since the pioneer work of Professor Staudinger of Freiburg the importance of macro- 
moleculesin biology (and in the plastics industry) has become generally known . Pro¬ 
fessor Weiss took a macromolecule which seemed a good model for studying "molecular 
memory". Its chemical name is somewhat difficult to pronounce: n-dodecyl ammonium 
alginate, or in a slightly shorter alternative, poly-d-mannuronate. This compound of 
alginic acid is related to the sugars and can take up both water and alcohol. But 
whether a given sample will take up water or alcohol depends on its history. It may 
be trained to favour alcohol just by offering it repeatedly the spirit/ but not water to 
begin with. Made thus a drunkard, the macromolecule henceforth prefers alcohol even 
when offered water in excess simultaneously.The information named "alcohol" has 
obviously been stored in the structure of the algi hate. X-ray analysis revealed the 
manner of storing. Like protein the alginate consists of a long molecular chain which 
is folded many times, the individual folds forming layers, so to speak. On treatment 
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with alcohol the distance between the layers is changed* The changes are preserved for 
longer periods if the molecule is given a chance to learn for a longer tirne. if alcohol 
training is repeated only three tinges, the molecule can store the information only for a 
few minutes. Soon it “forgets 11 and the folds return to their conventional distance. But 
if the training is repeated eleven times, the information is preserved for two years as can 
be seen from the distance of the layers. Professor Weiss calls thisVructural storage' 1 . A 
chemist will talk of an isomerism of folding. Two such molecules will be equal in all 
respects, even in chemical composition, except the manner of folding. 

Electricity and Molecular Memory 

Now it has been known for some time that electric pulses are involved in the storage of 
information in nerve-cells. Professor Weiss therefore, studied the action of electricity on 
the "learning" ability of a model crystal. Dimethyl sulfoxide caolinite was a suitable crys¬ 
tal with layers. The crystal had to learn to absorb the compound, hydroxylamine. The dura¬ 
tion of an electric potential difference allowed to act on the crystal. If a potential differ¬ 
ence of 600 volts was applied for five seconds, the clay was able to keep the information 
for twenty minutes. Thenit Forgot it. But if the same*potential difference was allowed to 
act on the crystal for twenty minutes, the crystal remembered for a whole year what it had 
learned. Returning again to living matter, Professor Weiss tried the experiment on a model 
of kephalin caolinite. Kephalin is a lipoid or fat-like compound occurring in the brain. 

Again the information proved to be coded in the distance of the layers in the crystal. Now 
our nerves are enveloped in a sheath of myelin, another lipoid with a stratified structure. 

It contains polar sub-units capable of changing their orientation like the microcrystals of 
clay. In resting frog's nerve the myelin layers showed a distance of 171 Angstroem units 
(take the twenty-fourth part of an inch and divide it by ten millions; then you have an Ang¬ 
stroem unit), whereas after an electric stimulus the distance between the layers increased to 
178 to 196 Angstroem units. This supports the hypothesis of fVofessor Weiss though it will cer¬ 
tainly need much further testing. 

Dr. Walter Theimer 


OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH OFF THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR 


DK HAMBURG. - The German research ship Meteor has returned to Hamburg from the first 
instalment of its Atlantic Seamount Expedition. She is going to sail for the second instalment 
to be devoted to research on those curious underwater peaks known as seamounts and often as * 
high as the highest mountains on the earth's surface. Oceanographic research during the first 
stage was done in the vicinity of the Straits of Gibraltar. Scientists on board the Meteor studied 
thAtkhelves off Portugal and Morocco. The course taken by the water flowing out of the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea through the straits was a matter of particular interest. These studies are important 
to all riparians of the Mediterranean since the inflow of water into that nearly closed sea is ex¬ 
pected to diminish after completion of the great Nile barrage in Egypt, which will affect the whole 
system. With the ship anchoring west of the stratts for a week, German oceanographers and physicists 
followed the course of the outcoming Mediterranean water at depths ranging from 100 to 700 yards. It 
was found that the outgoing current leans more or less on the Portuguese shelf. Below a depth of 2000 
yards the current is very weak. German scientists took moving pictures of the bottom of the sea with 
the aid of submerged television cameras at twelve different places. One result was that the bottom of 
the sea between Portugal and the island of Madeira consists of volcanic matter. The Meteor, one of 
the most progessive ships of its kind, is maintained by the German Research Association and the Ger¬ 
man Institute of Hydrography. 
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singer's cabinet. 


WEST GERMANY'S SOCIAL MARKET-ECONOMY 1 


By Kurt SCHMUECKER, Minister of Federal Assets 


DK BONN. - The freedom of economy, which marks West German life, cannot be 
safeguarded by indifferent people . Vigilance must |oin forces with flexibility. With 
the Federal Republic's tense economic situation it is hard to understand that many 
people from all walks of life still think of the nation's Social Market Economy as 
a confortable system safeguarding wealth. 


But Social Market Economy, with its competition and social obligations, calls for 
permanent and increasing efforts. They must be of benefit to the public as well as to 
the individual. Without work and risk prosperity would soon be gone. 


It is of decisive importance that work is adapted to the demands of the market. Pro* 
gressive development brings about new structures. In the Federal Republic every¬ 
thing is changing at the moment: new professions emerge, companies change, the 
industry must adapt to new situations, whole areas are hit. Althouth often pain¬ 
ful, this is a healthy development in the long run. It is the price that must be paid 
for the freedom of economy. 


Free Market Economy needs a structure which balances the contrast of economic 
and sociological necessities. Applied at the right time, this will stabilise busi¬ 
ness activity. The expected upward trend, however, calls for careful planning 
of how to use labour and capital. Not one penny must be spent on the preser¬ 
vation of obsolete structures. 


But the Federal Republic's Social Market Economy, which is based on competition 
as well as social obligation, can only survive when state and autonomous bodies 
decide on an imaginative structure policy. Nobody knows what problems might 
be added to those the Federal Republic faces in regards to the mining industry 
and agriculture. 
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LITTLE ENTENTE IN RED 


Moscow's "Cordon Sanitaire" against Bonn 

DK BONN. - The "Cordon Sanitaire" is an invention of French secret diploma cy which 
was so secret that it was pursued behind the back and contrary to the intention of the 
foreign minister. Its initiators were Ki ng Louis XV hi mself and his "secret minister" 
de Broglie. While the responsible office state "secretary" the Duke of Choiseul was 
trying even after the Peace of Hubertusburg to preserve the "reversalof the allinance" 
brought about by him as envoy in Vienna together with the Court and State Chancellor 
Prince Kaunitz, the Monarch and his private advisers recognised that the main danger 
for the balance of power in Europe lay in the Russian expansionist policy which has 
again become virulent since Catherine 11 came to the Throne. To counter this three 
potential victims of the expanionist trend, Sweden, Poland and Turkey, were streng¬ 
thened as much as possible. ChQiseul thought otherwise. He was still continuing in 
cold war style the Seven Year War against Prussia and needed Vienna and St. Peters¬ 
burg for this. It is well known that the policy of the " Cordon Sanitaire" failed through 
the first division of Poland. The French foreign minister, whose plans were certain¬ 
ly not suited by the fact that Frederick the Second got his share, accepted it. 

The episode was not forgotten on the Quay d'Orsay. After the First World War, the 
"Cordon Sanitaire" was again pulled out of the drawer and modified to new circum¬ 
stances. The alliance with the restored Polish state was still directed towards Russia - 
the Soviet Union - but since fears from this direction hod ended with the "Miracle 
on the Weichsel" the alliance was in fact aimed mainly at keeping defeated but 
reemerging Germany in check. 

Of France's Alliance with the other Eastern states, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, only that with Rumania, which had jpeen encouraged to seize Besserabia, could 
be regarded as being based on an anti-Russian tendency. Prague and Belgrade, in 
whose countries many Tsarist emigrants had found refuge, were for this reason and 
also because of their Pan-slavic tradition, immune against Bolshevism. It is almost 
forgotten that an Imperial Russian envoy was accredited at the Karageorgewic Court 
until after the beginning of the Second World War, and that the sister of King Alexan- . 
der, widow of a Romanoff who fell at the Masurian Lakes, was a focus of White 
Russian activities. The main role of the states linked in the Little Entente with France 
and also associated with each ofaer by treaties was, in the Paris view, to keep down 
Hungary, which was crippl ed at Trianon and calling for reestablishment. 

All this is only history today* The policy of the "Cordon Sanitaire" is dead in 
France, however much President de Gaulle and his foreign minister may expect from 
better relations with the Eastern Bloc states. It would be illusory to expect to be 
able to use such a combination against Moscow in some way, for today's power re¬ 
lationship exclude such an idea. It is rather Moscow that has created the condition 
for a "Little Entente" - in red. Hungary cannot be considered, since it is ruled by 
Communists, and finds it difficult enough not to be pulled itself into the alliance 
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within an alliance. It is the activities of the German Federal Republic that have to 
be watched and neotralised. The Rumanians do not see what that has to do with their 
interests, and have already demonstrated this through taking up diplomatic relations 
with Bonn. 

It is clear that the Bulgarians, the Hungarians and above all the Yugoslavs think 
the same way. The same goes for Czechoslovakia, which although it has a special 
dispute with the Federal Republic over the Munich Agreement, values its trade links 
with the world's second biggest economic power. 

Facts are always stronger 

Propaganda is a dangerous weapon, not least when its originators start believing it 
themselves. Fear of the Germans among Germany's smaller neighbouring nations is 
certainly subjectively honest. The picture that Moscow and its stooges in the Eastern 
Bloc try to paint of Germany today might be more convincing if it did not have to 
be exaggerated. For in the final analysis, facts are always stronger than words - 
if the facts exist- 


Albin Kraemer 


FOREIGN COMMUNISTS IN WEST GERMANY 


Major IVopaganda Efforts, But Little Success 

DK WUERZBURG.** Doctors at Wertheim hospital had given up hope to save the life 
of 53-year-old labourer Garcia Rebolo, of Malaga, Spain. Rebolo, who came to 
work in West Germany several years ago, .knew he would not live long. But he did 
not want to die in Germany, he wanted to die at home. So the works council of 
the factory where he worked contacted the West German Armed Forces, asking 
whether it would be possible to fly Rebolo home. He would not have survived the 
long train journey. The Spaniard flew home abard a Luftwaffe Noratias trans¬ 
port aircraft which diverted to Malaga on a routine flight to Lisbon. A medical 
orderly took care of the sick man, an ambulance was waiting at Malaga airport 
to take him home. 

Almost at the same time at East German radio station Freiheitssender 904 made yet 
another attempt to sow distrust between the Spanish workers in West Germany and 
their German colleagues. The radio station quoted an article of the magazine of 
Spanish exile Communists, the Brussels-printed Libertad Para Espana. The article 
said: "Sometimes Spanish workers asked for leave because relatives back home 
had fallen seriously ill. Their requests were not granted, on the grounds there was 
no real necessity. Interpreters hold that everybody in Spain has a dead aunt. ... 
They sneer at the seriousness of these cases. 11 
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But in fact every Spaniard can count on help if a really serious case is involved. The 
home flight of the Rebolo family is proof for that, and it is no exception. German 
and foreign workers have the same rights and enfoy the same legal protection in Ger¬ 
many. Jobless workers fromCommon Market countries even receive their unemploy¬ 
ment payments from Germany in their home countries. Workers from elsewhere can 
claim unemployment benefits as long as they stay in Germany. 


The Communists normally use restraint in their attempt to spread ,, anti-Capitalist , ‘ 
propaganda among foreign workers in Germany. Communist functionaries have ap¬ 
parently realized the wide gap between reality and a propaganda which produces 
claims like “saving is practically impossible in West Germany where you can just 
scrape along on monthly salaries between 600 and 800 marks.' 1 


Foreign workers' families home in Spain, Italy, Greece, Portugal and Turkey know 
better than that. And foreign workers here have long learnt that salaries of between 
600 and 800 marks are considered high in Communist East Germany. 


Propaganda has Little Success 


Communists among the guest workecs of various nationalities try to win support for 
the Communist Party organisations back home but they usually avoid contacts with 
the outlawed West German Communist Party. Only in very few cases have foreign 
Communists called on pro-Communist workers to stage demonstrations against po¬ 
litical events in the Federal Republic. The Communists in East Germany send money 
and parcels with food and propaganda materials to certain guest workers, but they 
have neither called for strikes nor sabotage. 


The Communist Party of Germany appears to make the least efforts to win the Turkish 
workers. Thelanguage barrier is one reason for that, the Turks' apparent immunity 
against Communist propaganda is another. Cooperation with Portuguese workers also 
confronts the West or East German Communists with language difficulties. Until 
1965, the Portuguese received propaganda material from Algiers, apparently sent 
by the Portuguese exile Communist Party. Now the Communist agitation material 
for the Portuguese workers in Germany is being made in Czechoslovakia. 


No Communist activity has been reported among the 6,000 Yugoslav workers. But 
there is a flurry of activity among the Spaniards. About 60 local groups of the out¬ 
lawed Spanish Communist Party are trying to influence their fellow countrymen. 

The aim is to set up cadres which are supposed to snap into activity in case the Com¬ 
munist Party is readmitted in Spain. Although France banned the Spanish exile Com¬ 
munist Party in 1950, it has illegal headquarters in Paris as well as legal ones in East 
Berlin. f 




More than 350 functionaries of the Greek left-wing organisations "EDA" and "Lambrakr" 
are trying to influence th e Greet guest workers in Germany. The Greek Communists 1 
main bases are Hamburg, Hanover, Stuttgart and Munich. 

The Greek and the Italian Communists have set up the most efficient organisations of 
all the foreign Communists'in West Germany - and Italians make up the bulk of fo¬ 
reign workers here. Foreign Communists are legally entitled to make propaganda 
for their parties, as West Germany has only banned the German Communist Party. 

The Italians are making the utmost use of this fact. 


Karl Meister-Walldorf 


LUFTHANSA EXPANDS NETWORK 
Phases Out Propel I er - Engine Aircraft 

DK COLOGNE. - Lufthansa, the West German airline, has expanded its European 
and trans-At lantic service and is phasing out its propeller-engine aircraft. 

Lufthansa's Super Constellations are to be replaced by Boeing 727 jetliners on d, 0 “ 
mestic routes. This cuts flight time from Hamburg to Munich, for example, to a mere 
70 minutes. Lufthansa now offers a weekly total of 1,234 domestic flights with al¬ 
most 90,000 seats. 

Following the success of Lufthansa's route from Frankfurt to Prague, opened in 1966, 
the airline is to include Yugoslavia, Rumania and Hungary in its European network 
as from August the number of flights to Lisbon, Madrid, Palma de Mallorca, Istanbul, 
Athens, Cairo, London, Paris, Vienna and Copenhagen is to be increased. 

Lufthansa opens a route to Bogota, Columbia, via New York on April 4. The flight 
is scheduled to take 15 hours. A new route to Djakarta via Athens, Karachi, Bang- 
kog and Singapore cuts flight time to 19 hours. 

The airline's summer flight schedule includes 132 weekly flights across the Atlantic. 
There are daily non-stop flights from Hamburg to New York. As from May 26 there 
w ill be six flights a week from Duesseldorf to New York via Amsterdam. Lufthansa's 
network of passenger flights now links 76 airports in 53 countries. 


Manfred Huebner 


In order to avoid delays in the delivery of the Deutsche Korrespondenz we beg all 
our subscribers to forward any changes of their address to 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meekenheimer Strafie 56 
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EXPORT INCENTIVES NEEDED IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


More Done Abroad 


DK COLOGNE. - In the 15 /ears from 1950 to 1964, 9,3 percent cf export deals 
by the Federal Republic totalling 526,000 million marks were guaranteed by the 
Government. This share scarcely changed in 1965 when the export volume reached 
72,000 million marks. But in the frrst half of last year it receded to 7,5 percent. 
This development, together with the liquidity difficulties into which the Krupp 
concern has fallen, partly because of its remarkable export efforts, has increased 
the demands of German export industry for an extension of state export incentives. 


To form a picture of the extent fcnd significance of state support for the export trade 
a comparison with international practices is illuminating. In allindustrial states ex¬ 
port deliveries are exempt from turn-over tax. Furthermore, in most countries ad¬ 
vance taxes on export products are reimbursed. An exact caluiation of these reim¬ 
bursements is only possible with a supplementary value tax system, but not in coun¬ 
tries with cumulative turn-over taxes with several phases, the system now applied 
in the Federal Republic. 


In many countries investments for export purposes are treated more favourably in cal¬ 
culating income or corporation taxes, or else they are granted more rapid depreciation 
possibilities. The various tax burdens have their most disturbing effect through the 
dismantling of tariffs by free trade areas and customs unions. To reduce such compe¬ 
titive distortions, the Common Market treaty contains in articles 89 to 95, in contrast 
to the European Free Trade Association Treaty, a series of provisions for tax harmoni¬ 
sation. 


But a more effective incentive than concessions are adequate financial means offered 
to the export trade under favourable terms. In recent years, export financing has thus 
become a basic problem for encouraging exports in every country. This applies particu* 
larly to the guaranteeing of export credits, a concept which has changed considerab¬ 
ly in the past 30 years. 


Before 1939, their term was usually restricted to six months which is still the usual 
period for consumer goods exports. But after the Second World War more and more 
time was allowed for repayment so that export creditsaoquired very nearly the same 
lengthy repayment period of development credits. 
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It is true that development credits act as an incentive to exports because as a rule the 
goods must be purchased from the country that is granting the credit.Yet there are 
differences, mainly in banking aspects, between them. Development credits are fi nan- 
ced almost exclusively out of public or capital market means, while short and medium 
term export credits are mainly acquired through the money market through rediscount 
possibilities with the central or private banks. It is only when export credits are for 
from eight to 15 years at the very most that it is usual for combinations of state and 
capital market funds or insurance company capital to be applied. Also conditions 
for development credits are frequently "soft" In contrast to export credits which are 
as a rule only granted under commercial terms. Interest on development credits is 
usually considerably below that for export credits. Furthermore, development credits 
are in principle handled through official channels, while export credits are granted 
through private financing institutes. 


Understandably, the credit risk in foreign trade is bigger than in domestic. The po¬ 
litical risk has to be added to the commercial. One only has to think about the possi¬ 
bilities of nationalisations, moratoriums and devaluations. For this reason, private 
insurance companies are not inclined to cover such transactions on their own. Since 
the insurance cover is in many cases the necessary precondition for refinancing ex¬ 
port credits, the state has in almost all countries to intervene as guarantor, easing 
the mobilisation of export credits through creating access to state financing for pri¬ 
vate insurance companies. 


This is how it works in practice in the Federal Republic: The exporter, who is not in 
a position to concede lengthy maturing periods to his client abroad applies to one of 
the special banks for export financing, the Export-Credit company or the Credit Institute 
for Reconstuction. Both banks make the granting of long-term credits dependent on 
a Federal guarantee, the so-called Hermes guarantee, which is granted on the Federation's 
instructions by Hamburg's Hermes Credit insurance company. 


Export cqrrdi tions i n the Common Market and Other States 


Because basically similar problems exist in regard to export incentives in all big in¬ 
dustrial states of the Free World, international cooperation was considerably exten¬ 
ded in the last two decades. The most important mechanism here is the Berne Union, 
which was created as early as in 1933 by mainly state insurance undertakings. How¬ 
ever its members too have long since considerably surpassed the five years maturing 
periods fixed originally by gentleman's agreement. 


At the same time, the risk participation recommended by the Berne Union of 20 percent 
of the invoice has been reduced in many countries. 
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Within the Common Market a working group created by the Council of Minsters to 
standardise export conditions in the Common Market countries has already prepared 
proposals. Under these credits maturing in more than five years will be granted on¬ 
ly after consultations among the member states while the state guarantees will not 
be permitted to exceed 90 percent of the credit. 

In France, firms which carry out investments to conform with conditions in the Common 
Market are permitted to deduct the entire amount from taxable profit of the year in 
queries). Furthermore, the French exporter enjoys the advantage of accelerated de¬ 
preciation allowances which is calculated according to the relationship between the 
export turnover and mone y turnover. 

The main organ of the French export credit system is the French Foreign Trade Bank 
(BFCE) and a group of 18 big banks formed with the approval of the finance ministry 
a few years ago. french export credit insurance is in the hands of COFACE, a share 
company born by banks and insurance companies which is permitted to take over 
political risks of up to 90 percent of invoice value on state account. 

In Britain too, exports are also practically tax-free and exporters enjoy increased de¬ 
preciation possibilities. Export financing for short medium and long tern*. credits 
is guaranteed through the Export Credit Guarantee Department and through this the 
exporter assuming credit not only enjoys interest rates lower than the normal 
level but is also spared the vagaries of bank rate fluctuations. 

The exporter^ own participation amounts, according to the risk, to only from 15 to 
five percent, and or exports “in the national interest" can be dropped altogether. 

In Italy too all deleveries abroad are also free of turnover tax. Furthermore taxes 
payable in the preliminary stages bear a reimbursement of four percent. Cover for 
non-commercial risks amounts to up to 80 percent. 

Stefan Sermage 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
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EGGS AND POTATOES: AN IDEAL FOOD 


The High Biological Value of Potato Protein 

DK DOR TMUND. - One egg and one pound of potatoes yield the best mixture of pro tein 
for human nutrition. The biological value of this mixture is not equalled by any other pro¬ 
tein or combination of proteins, not even by meat or milk. The method of cooking has 
no influence on the value of this food. 346 mjlligrarrsof protein per day and kilogram body- 
weight are sufficient to maintain health and protein balance in a person. (One kilogram 
equals roughly 2 lbs. , and one milligram is one-millionth of a kilogram.) The Max Planck 
Laboratory of Nutritional Physiology at Dortmajnd, W. Germany, has examined numerous 
foods in this respect , but in no case was the protein in requirement as low as with the 
egg -and-potato mixture. Dr.E. Kofranyi, who directed the experiments, explains that 
potato protein has a high complementary value in respect of egg protein. The value of 
foods cannot be read from the effect they have when taken singly. It may fluctuate 
greatly in dependence of other food components taken simultaneously. Since in practice 
only mixtures of food are eaten, this point is of great importance for the science of 
nutrition. 

Potatoes contain as little as 2 percent of protein, and therefore a whol e pound must be 
eaten in combination with only one egg. Curiously enough, potato protein shows a smaller 
complementary value when taken with milk, an even lesser one with beef, and with 
tunny fish the effect vanishes altogether. Though the caloric value (4.1 cal orfes per 
gram) is the same for all proteins, their nutritional values differ greatly. Proteins consist 
of subunits known as amino-acids, and during digestion they are decomposed into these 
acids. Our body can absorb protein only after this degradation. The digestibility of 
different proteins also differs. Concomitant foods are of great importance, and it has 
long been established doctrine that a mixed diet is best of all. It should contain foods 
of both animal and vegetable origin. Proteins must be mixed with carbohydrates, fats, 
salts, vitamins, and trace elements to give jsest effects, and various proteins, again 
both animal and vegetable, should be combined, also to raise the value of each com¬ 
ponent. The complementary value of a protein food is as important as its individual 
value. 

The experiments of Dr. Kofrianyi at Dortmund have shown that the value of vegetable • 
protein is enhanced by the addition of anirrial protein, and conversely. Wheat protein 
for example is not of great biological value in itself, but its addition increases the value 
of milk protein which is in itself one of the best proteins. If o mixture of 76 percent 
of milk protein and 24 percent of wheat protein is fed, the total protein requirement 
of an experimental person is substantially reduced as compared with a pure milk pro¬ 
tein diet. Potato protein, for that matter, is also singly a very valuable protein, rivalling 
egg protein in biological valency. A pure potato protein diet is as good as a pure egg 
diet. Taken together, the value of the mixture is greater than the sum of both components 
would lead one to expect. 

While the high value of potato protein has been only recently discovered, it is obvious 
that it was in recent history responsible for the survival of European populations'in times 
of poverty or war when they depended mainly on pbtQtoe* for nutrition* Present Western 
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Germans take 8 percent from fiat plant. About one-third of protein requirements came 
from potatoes in the first post-war /ears. The scientific definition of the biological value 
of a protein is that it is the reciprocal number of the mini mum protein amount needed 
for the maintenance of nitrogen balance in the bod/. 


Essential and Non-essential Amino-Acids 


The high value of potato protein comes as a surprise to biochemists. Amino-acids may 
be essential or non-essential. About eight amino-acids out of twenty are essential for 
mary which means the human body cannot synthetize them but must receive them from 
outside. The non-essential ones may be synthetized in the body from all sorts of food 
though in practice the bulk of these also comes from protein food. Now if potatoes 
were very rich in essential amino-acids their high nutritional value would be easily 
explained. 


But strangdyenough they have rather a low content of essential amino-acids and a 
high proportion of non-essential ones. Nonetheless their high biological value is a 
fact. Dr. Kofranyi feels that this touches on the old doctrine regarding man's need 
of essential and non-essential amino-acids in general. Man's requirements of essential 
amino-acids seem to be smaller than used to be assumed while the requirement of non- 
essential amino-acids appears to be much higher than conventional doctrine would 
have it. Such terms as "essential" nnd "non-essential" would in this case no longer 
coincide with reality. 

Dr. Walter Theimer 


NATURAL GAS FOR MUNICH 

DK MUNICH. - On March 20,1967, the municipal gas works of Munich, the capital 
of the German state of Bavaria, switched over to natural gas. It was the last day of 
gas production from coal. A host of invited dignitaries watched the last carload of glow¬ 
ing coke being emptied. The gas factory was established 117 years ago, and it will be 
preserved as a reserve for an emergency. Nobody thinks it will ever be needed again in 
normal times. Now Munich will obtain all its gas from the large natural gas fields developed 
in the last few years east of the city between the towns of Wasserburg and Ampfing. Munich's 
annual need is about 600 million cubic yards, and the natural gas reserves are enough to 
safeguard this supply for many years to come. New residential settlements on the fringe of 
the city will be connected to the gas-wells directly and receive crude natural gas which has 
a much higher caloric value than conventional town-gas. But the majority of city districts 
will still depend on a type of town-gas obtained by cracking the natural gas in the old gas¬ 
works, since gas-stoves of the conventional type are not suitable for the hotter natural gas 
in its crude form. Gas-stoves and heaters will be gradually exchanged for newer types adap¬ 
ted to natural gas. tils will cause some expenditure for each household, but savings in gas 
will soon balance it. After a few years all Muni cfrwiflute crude natural gas. The suburbs 
will be the first to change over while the city will follow later. 


-mer. 
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STEP TOWARD EUROPEAN JNTEGRATION 


By Federal Food Minister Herman HOCHERL 

DK BONN. - The problem child of European integration has become a prodigy. 

Against all expectations, agricultural policies over the last ten years have produced 
forces urging in the strongest way possible the completion of the European Economic 
Community. In agriculture, the main line of development in the European communi - 
ty has been stamped in its clearest and most influential way. Although multilateral 
cooperation and even common policy is forseen for the six member statesof the E.E.C., 
the realisation of this is still a long way off, except in the field of agricultural po¬ 
litics. Unfortunately, this does not mean the automatic development of widespread 
integration. &ut agricultural policies provide a good example and are seen as indicative, 

The recognition of the main I insof development within the framework of the Common 
Market naturally requires the systematic construction of a firm foundation. The ap¬ 
plication of common regulations for the huge agricultural market and common prices 
for the 170 million people, breaks radically with the fragmented agricultural po¬ 
licies formerly in use. Out of this, still unforseen consequences and changes of 
position will follow. It is particularly critical for many German farming families 
that they prepare for the necessary changes. New positions must be found for those 
workers who leave agriculture of their own free will. In consequence, economic 
educational and socio-political tasks are approaching us in a degree formerly un¬ 
known . 

The Federal Republic is already trying to construct models on which it can base 
an up-to-date policy of agricultural organisation. The system of priorities it is 
striving for aims at setting improvements in production out in front and at the 
same time giving farmers the chance of a better income. Agricultural, labour and 
market organisation - which will be long term first and foremost - is to be brought 
into line with this new approach. In several rural areas there are greater demands 
for the infusion of industrial techniques and also for wider uses of energy and trans¬ 
port. 

The improvement of agricultural organisation dominates German agricultural policy. 
Joining fields into larger units mustga forward more quickly. Free exchanges of 
land could help a great deal. The modernisation of old farms and redeployment 
have particular importance. The so-called programme of investment in farms has 
already found recognition by the E;E.C. partners in Brussels. The development 
plan and verification of the results by book-keeping work form the first against 
mistakes of investment. These measures are to be completed through a programme 
of credits to agriculture. Outside means of twenty-one thousand million marks 
and annual interest and liquidation payments by West German agriculture amoun¬ 
ting to more than two thousand million marks makes this question an agricultural 
and political problem of the highest urgency. 
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One can see even today that German agriculture, with suitable efforts, will be in a 
position to equal whatever anyone else in the world has to offer, whether internally 
or abroad. High qualifications for all those actively engaged in agriculture must also 
of course be assumed. The managers must have the best possible education. Each must 
try to become acquainted with all modern equipment. The Federal Government, 
in order to underpin the efforts in agriculture, intends to conclude administrative agree¬ 
ments with the EEC countries on unified educational requirements at all stages. The 
Government, therefore, suggests that from about 1970, all young farmers who take 
over a concern should only receive public aid if they have completed a training and 
some time at a technical school. 

What still remains to be done 


The role of the small farmers in the Federal Republic needs further attention. In the 
western part of Germany there are almost a million small agricultural concerns whose 
holders must earn additional‘income in some way or other. For a long time, certain¬ 
ly, changes have been in progress, but for many years yet there will be hundreds 
or thousands of small concerns which are either declining or expanding. In both cases 
the state must help. It is intended to facilitate moving to new land in the Federal 
Republic by modernising lease law, so that the farmers who want to extend their 
concerns can be offered a better foundation. Furthermore, specialist advice will 
open up the most suitable way of cooperating with other concerns for small farmers 
who want to take on more land. 

After the first steps towards an agricultural political community in Western Europe 
had been taken, agricultural policy-makers and farmers themselves rendered no¬ 
table services to the work of European unity. It is possible to trace the develop¬ 
ment of a means of working towards a Common Market at least since the Conference 
of Stresa in 1958. 

Prices for the most important agricultural products have equalled out step by step. 

After the passing of technical rulings which allowed the different agricultural systems 
to come closer together, the first success of the sought-after free agricultural market 
was the grain price agreement of December 15, 1964. The member states agreed on uni¬ 
fied pricesfor grain and products dependant on grain - pigs, poultry and eggs. These 
common prices are to come into effect on July 1 this year. The common prices for 
further products, namely milk and milk products, sugar, beef, fats and oils, were 
laid down by the ministerial council in June last year. The market regulations are 
finally to come into effect not later than July 1, 1968. 

These contracts have basically established the common agricultural policy planned by 
the EEC treaty. Certainly, there are still some factors to clarify before actual equality 
of competion is reached. There are still differences in taxes, in the laws concerning 
contagious diseases of plants and animals, and finally in freight tarifs. Furthermore, 
settling rights and social security laws have still to be established. Again, in trade po¬ 
licy with regard to non-members, the EEC partners have yet to reach a binding and com¬ 
mon approach. At least, however, we can hope for general solutions. 
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EAST GERMAN COMMUNISTS PREPARE FOR PARTY CONGRESS 


Eight new Marches as Present for the Party 

DK BERLIN. - The Seventh Party Congress of the Socialist Unity (Communist) Party is 
throwing its shadow' over the population of East Germany. Part of the preparations con¬ 
sist in the carrying out of what the communists cal I '^elf-imposed tasks 11 , and these pro¬ 
duce some quaint oddities. For example, one hears that four members of an orchestra 
formed by the Interior Ministry have composed eight new marches “as a present for the 
Party Congress". As early as the end of January the Central Committee distributed "ma¬ 
terial for internal use in the Party" to all its leading organs and branches so that they 
could trot out automatically the future policy of the East German government. 

A preamble signed by the First Secretary of the Central Committee, Walter Ulbricht says 
the material cavers "questions of our national policy which serve discussions for the pre¬ 
paration of the Seventh Party Congress", worked out "on the instructions of the Polit¬ 
buro by a working group headed by the First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Socialist Unity Party, which dealt with questions of strategy and tactics." 

The five sections of the document present to party officials the official line "on some im¬ 
portant questions of the international situation and international relations" as they ap¬ 
pear on the eve of the Congress. The material enables the officials to propagate the 
party line and also enables them to know what they themselves must th ink. 

It emerges clearly from the material that next year too East Berlin plans to pursue a course 
based on class struggle-socialism. There can also be no doubt that it continues to be a 
faithful satellite of the Kremlin: 

"The 23rd Party Congress and the October pjenum of the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in 1964 introduced a new upsurge of all revolutionary 
and peaceful forces in the World," the document says. 

Certain losening tendencies in the Eastern bloc are by-passed by the working group with 
the remark: "Tendencies of consolidation are proving themselves to be stronger than cer¬ 
tain tendencies towards nationalism." 

The capitalist world is frequently compared in the document with "the solid front of the 
socialist states," which do not permit the West to venture aggression but compels it to 
pay a certain respect to the pri nciple of peaceful coexistence. 

"Thus a policy is gradually crystallising which pretends to make concessions. In it, the 
German Democratic Republic is to be i solatec^d i scci mi nated against, and encircled. Na¬ 
turally this scheme is doomed to failure. But it could permit temporary illusions about 

the true nature of the West German vengeful policy to arise among some people." 
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What the party paper described as the illusions of a few people is in reality nothing more 
than the fear of the communists of the peaceful reunification policy of the Federal Go¬ 
vernment in Bonn. While this policy has not been able to produce visible successes yet, 
it has succeeded in making East Berlin Party officials more than uncomfortable. They 
fear above all that their constant efforts to conjure up “attempts by the West German 
Federal Republic to take over the German Democratic Republic by one means or the 
other" are losing more and more credibility, and that East Berlin is losing many possi¬ 
bilities for internal acts of terrorism on the pretext of “protecting the Republic". 

New Propaganda Line 

The East Berlin Communists, contrary to historic fact, blame the Western powersfor the 
division of Germany. These are supposed to have wanted “to ensure again the restora¬ 
tion of the rule of monopoly capitalism and their anti-soviet and anti-Communist con¬ 
ception at least in the areas occupied by them". 

• 

The working group continued: “Because the Imperialist powerssee in the German De¬ 
mocratic Republic the start of the departure of the Germans from the Imperialist camp 
and the start of their transfer to the Socialist camp, they try to hamper the German Wor¬ 
kers' and Peasants' state with hatred and discrimination, and put all the difficulties 
they can in its path. 

"They would, if they could, rather liquidate the GDR todaythan tomorrow. In this they 
are to a large extent in tune with the intentions of the West German imperialists. 11 

The confederation of both German states which was once propagated by East Berlin is 
now roundly rejected. “It is not permitted to throw the peaceful coexistence of both 
German states into the same pot as unification and to use for this terms like the so¬ 
lution of the German question', meaning a union of fire and water." 

The “internal party material" is documentary evidence that the Communists will in the 
coming month stiffen their attitudetowardsthe Federal Government to a greater extent 
than previously. And this attitude is also likely to have a bigger effect than previously 
on the day-to-day life of the GDR. A series of new laws has confirmed this suspicion, 
for example the new nationality law and the transformation of the East Berlin "state 
secretariat for all -German Affairs" into a “State Secretariat for West German Questions. 

Just how strongly the Geman communists - contrary to all claims to the contrary - try to 
create national resentments is proved by their adoption of one of the lies used by Na¬ 
tional Socialist propaganda from the time of the Weimar Republic. Just as the Nazis 
stormed at reparations payments and berated politicians who wanted to fulfill commit*: 
ments, the document says “ One of the first acts of the Strauss-Kiesinger government 
was to carry out a tributary payment of 2,800 million marks to the United States, through 
which the giant deficit in the state budget was made even bigger. The payment of 
further tribute instalments will make the situation even more difficult. 11 


Karl Meister-Walldorf 




COMPULSORY COUNSEL FOR ARTISTS 


Communists combat individualism 

DK BONN. - Art in Communist East Germany must be in a parlous state if one is to 
believe the country's press. Not only are artists failing to attain the summit of Commu¬ 
nist ideas, that of “socialist realism" but they are evidently in danger of sinking in 
the theoretical mire. For much time is spent on discussions of what art ought to be. In 
this aesthetic dispute party jargon is becoming increasingly evident. Max Walter Schulz, 
Director of the Leipzig 'Johannes R. Becher* Cultural Institute for example asks his 
fellow writers: "How are things with your intellectual growth rates?" Alfred Kurella, 
secretory for poetic expression and language of the German Academy of arts, who is 
an influential party art theoretician, also makes use of this approach from the world 
of economics to artistic questions. He rails at “West German sniffers after liberalisation", 
who should not give way to false illusion, and then rallies his own ranks by attacking 
the "new forms of statement" of painters like Sitte and Tuebke, who confuse surrealism 
with socialist realism. 

Kurella, who can be taken as typical of many officials who speak with the same voice, 
develops an artistic ideal that no other Communist run state, apart from Red China, 
would dare to propagate today. He has in mind the preparation of tbe Sixth German 
Art Exhibition, which is to be opened in Dresden on October 1. Kurella says: “ A jury 
can and must work as a partnership which, formed a long time before, constantly su¬ 
pervises the preparation of the exhibition. Kurella wants artists working for the ex¬ 
hibition to be adviced during its creation by the Jury. He has to take part regularly 
in group discussions and find there his inspiration, and he also should receive the jury 
for visits to his studio and give way to its criticism. 

Kurella actually suggests “The jury can split up into any sort of groups it chooses and 
even bring in other citizens of the Republic as advisers.'* 

This means that all and sundry can as a matter of principle be encouraged to interfere 
in artistic creation. The Communist official even ventures the opinion: "The result 
of suchoontinuousplanning and guiding activity will not lead to uniformity. 

,r On the contrary: collectively planned and guided in this way our culture will unfold 
itself in all its variety." Even Neues Deutschland, the East German Communist news¬ 
paper, does not seem to have beenttoe happy about this transfer of economic methods 
into the realm of art, for rt published Kurella's proposals not as an editorial contri¬ 
bution, but as a reader's letter. 

Nevertheless, Kurella's idea correspond completely to presentday Communist thinking. 
The Communist Party is pursuing on all sides in preparation for its party congress this 
month a campaign expressly directed against “going it alone". This must not be per¬ 
mitted either in art or in the economic sphere, in other words - creative individualism 
ts cut. 

Franz Roedi 
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WEST GERMAN HAS FORGIVEN KILLERS OF HIS FAMILY 


Survivor of 1945 Massacre Seeks Release of Convicted Pole 

DK BREMEN. - One of the most atrocious crimes that ever shook Bremen is making head¬ 
lines again - 22 years after it happened. On November 21, 1945, a group of eight Poles 
herded thirteen people into the cellar of a farm near here and mowed them down with sub¬ 
machine guns. The Germans were members of twp families. Only one of them survived the 
massacre by pretending to be dead. He was seriously injured. 

This man, 65-year-old Wilhelm Hamelmann, is to soon visit the Hamburg state peniten¬ 
tiary at Fuhlsbuettel to call on three of those who were sentenced to lifelong hard labour 
for their role in the 1945 massacre. Herr Hamelmann wants to bring about the release of 
45-year-old Czeslaw Godlewski who could have been pardoned ten years ago if Poland 
or the Soviet Union would give him an entry permit. But Godlewski is stateless, and no 
country wants him.Herr Hamelmann, however, is to offer the convicted criminal a new 
home in his own house in Bremen. 


Herr Hamelmann's wife, four children, parents and in-laws were killed when Godlewski's 
mates opened fire that fateful night 22 years ago. Hamelmann, who married the nurse who 
helped him recover, learned of Godlewski's fate only earlier this month. He described 
the massacre in a 40-page book several years ago. He then indicated that he has forgiven 
the murderers of his family. Herr Hamelmann now has announced that he will formally ask 
prison authorities to release Godlewski. His offer of a home for the stateless prisoner 
fulfils a German-American commission's 1957 condition for Godlewski's premature release. 
The commi ssionruled ten years ago that Godlewski's term may be reduced to ten years if he 
could produce proof of a post-penitentiary home and adress. Hamelmann also wants to help 
Godlewski's two imprisoned mates in a similar way. 


What happened in November, 1945? Wilhelm Hamelmann told the United States Supreme 
Military Court on February 25, 1946, that he has noticed noise at 1 a.m. Giving evidence 
at the trial of the eight alleged killers, he said he had dressed and opened a glass door of the 
farm house. He faced three or four men, armed with pistols and submachine guns, who deman¬ 
ded food, watches and money. They and their mates herded all thirteen occupants of the house 
into one room. They were held there at gunpoint while the house was ransacked.Then the leade 
of the gang, a man named Zygmunt, told the Germans to go into the cellar. A few minutes late 
twelve were dead. Four of the accused were sentenced to death and executed on July 13,1946. 
A fifth was sentenced to 40 years imprisonment while Czeslaw Godlewski and tWo others receive 
lifelong hard labour. The court found that they had not taken part in the actual shooting althou: 
they were present when their mates massacred the families. Bischof 


DEVELOPMENT AID FROM WEST GERMANY 

THE WEST GERMAN MALTESE AID SERVICE has sent 37 young volunteers to South Vietnam und 
an agreement recently signed in Saigon. The volunteers' work is part of efforts to help the civili 
population, aboye all the refugees from war zones. The aid the Maltese Service offered to Nortl 
Vietnam has been rejected by the Hanoi government. (Dl<0 
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THE WEST GERMAN ELECTRICAL COMBINE OF SIEMENS is to help Bharat Electronics Ltd. of 
India set up a modern factory for the production of X-ray valves under a recently-signed agreement 
Production is scheduled to begin in about 18 months. (DK) 

THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL GROUP OF BIRLA BROS., CALCUTTA, is to produce a special type 
of artificial fibre used for insulating under a licence agreement with Gruenzweig and Hartmann, the 
West German chemical company. The Indian company is currently setting up a new factory near 
New Delhi which is scheduled to begin production in the second half of 1968. The plant is planned 
to*$tfn out 6,000 tons of fibres annually in the first few years, with production scheduled to treble 
later. (DK) 

BROWN, BOVERIE &CIE., OF MANNHEIM, are building four high tension mains under an order 
: rom the Malaysian National Electricity Board.- The deal is worth 20 million marks. The mains - 
overall length about 200 kilometres - are to link a power station to be built at Port Dickson with 
Petaling Jaya, the industrial centre near Kuala Lumpur. Another line is to link the Sultan Ismaili 
Dower station with the+own of Scuda and Kluang. (DK) 

AUSTRALIA'S AIRLINES HAVE INDICATED INTEREST in West Germany's first passenger jet, the VFW 
SM currently being developed by the Vereinigte Flugiedhnische Werke of Bremen. A company announce 
nent said the aircraft met the Australian airlines' ideas of a short-distance jet, Australia was a wide 
open market for the German jet, according to market surveys, the company said. The VFW 614 is 
designed to carry 36 to 40 passengers or four tons of freight. (DK) 

^ GERMAN-AUSTRALIAN AGREEMENT against double taxation, planned to be signed by the end 
>f this year, is likely to lead to increased German investmenlsin Australia, according to Bonn's am- 
>assador in Canberra, Dr. Joachim F.Fischer. (DK) 

UNKNOWN GERMAN DONOR has given an aircraft worth 125,000 marks to Bavarian-bor n 
iishop Josef Weigel, -whose diocese in the Kongo covers an area as big as Switzerland. (DK) 


BRIEF CULTURAL NEWS FROM GERMANY 


iORIS BLACHER, THE BERLIN COMPOSER, .is to compose the music to the Goettingen Deutsches 
Fheater's production of "The Birds", by Aristophanes. The setting will be by Heinz Pfeiffenberg,.who 
vorked with Walter Felsenstein for long years. (DK) 

* CpMPLETE EDITION OF BERTOLT BRECHT'S WORKS is to be published by the Suhrkamp publishing 
'ouse of Frankfurt to mark what would be the writer's 70th birthday - February 10,1968. Brecht died 
n 1956. The company plans a calf-bound India paper edition for bibliophiles and a moderately-priced 
idition intended mainlyfor students.The edition is to contain Brecht's writings on politics and sa¬ 
fety which have not been published in book form before. Both editions are scheduled to appear next 
lutumn. (DK) 

1AMBURG UNIVERSITY HAS AWARDED PETER HALL, director of the Royal Shakespeare Company, 

' Hamburg foundation's 25,000 marks Shakespeare ftize. The prize, not restricted to Shakespeare 
pecialists, is awarded to subjects of the United Kingdom who have made outstanding contributions 
owards science or the arts. The winner is entitled to propose a ypung Briton for. a German scholar- 
hip worth 5,(XX) marks. (DK) 
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MORE THAN 100 LETTRES BY HUGO VON HOFFMANSTHAL, to Harry Count Kessler 
ore to be put for auction by the Startgardt company of Marburg on May 23 and 24. The 
letters have not been published before. The company is also to auction manuscripts and 
letters by Goya, Oostoievski and Schelling as well as sheets of music by Mozart, Mendel s* 
sohn and Bartok. (OK) 

A SERIES OF LARGE WOOD-CUTS HAP GRIESHABER has done for the German pavilion 
at the Montreal World Fair is currently on show at Baden-Baden. 


NEWS FROM THE FEDERATION AND THE STATES 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN WEST GERMANY, which reached climax in February, dropped 
by almost 100,000 in March. It was the first decrease since last autumn. The figure fell 
by 97,500 to 576,000 (135,000 women). The number of workers on short timedropped from 
343,700 to 251,770. The number of vacant jobs, however, rose by 27,000 to 302,700.(DK) 

THE CAMPAIGN FOR STATE ELECTIONS in Rhineland - Palatinate on April 23 concentrates 
on unusual ideas rather than the usual noise and feverish activity.The canditates of the 
Christian Democratic Party personally call on hundreds of families - and they often have 
to go to considerable length in convincing the housewife at the door that they really do 
not want to sell vacuum cleaners or detergents. Thousands of young volunteers promote 
the party's cause by cleaning the windows of cars and giving drivers the “clear sight" the 
party promises politically. The Social Democrats have set up shoe-shine machines worked 
by young party volunteers. Signs next to the machines say “Do away with old dust and en¬ 
ter a new era" with the Social Democratic Party. (DK) 

THE WEST GERMAN POST LAST YEAR SPENT 20 MILLION MARKS on attempts to decipher 
badly-written adresses on letters, post cards and parcels. (DK) 

• 

AN ANTI-TOBACCO LEAGUE HAS BEEN FOUNDED by a group of citizens of Muenster 
in Westphalia. The league wants to prevent the nation's youth from taking up the habit. 

Its eventual aim is to reduce the number of smokers so drastically that non-smokers again 
make up the majority of the adult population. In another Westphalian town, Buenden, 
craftsmen have finished the world's biggest pipe. The pipe, on display at Buenden's unique 
tobacco and cigar museum, is 3.65 metres long. Its head is 90 centimetres high and has 
a circumference of two metres. 

POLICE RUSHED TO FRANKFURT AIRPORT LAST WEEK when a porter moving luggage 
reported he had heard a strange buzzing from a suitcase. Bomb experts opened the case - 
and found an electric tooth-brush whirring away by itselfafterswitching itself on. 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer StrafJe 56 
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CHEMICAL SECRETS OF CARNIVOROUS PLANTS 


Why Do They Eat Animals? 

DK DARMSTADT. - Carnivorous plants are among the most curious subjects of science. 
They have still many secrets to reveal. Such plants catch insects and other small ani¬ 
mals, having allured them by nectare, scents, and colours. The prey either gets stuck 
on a glued leaf or glides down into a pit whiere it dies and is digested.One such plant, 
the venus fly-trap, is indeed able to form a cage out of two movable halyes of a leaf 
which incredibly fast close around the prey. Now many scientists have doubted whether 
these plants really digest their prey since this looked too animal-like to botanists. 

The dead animals in the pit are quickly decomposed by bacteria and small fungi, and 
one theory ascribed the real digestive action to these microbes. The plant itself was 
suspected to be a mere parasite living on the prefabricated chemical products of the 
microbes really eating the dead animals. 

Dr. Ulrich Luttge, assistant professor in the department of botany of the Technolo** 
gical University at Darmstadt, West Germany, studied the carnivorous plant, 
nepenthes, in order to find out just what really happens during the digestion of 
the prey. The animals caught are obviously a source of protein to the plant, and 
like any other creature the plant must dismantle the proteins with the aid of enzy¬ 
mes until all protein is cut up into the subunits called amino-acids out of which 
it was formed. Only these acids can be absorbed. Now enzymes degrading proteins 
have been found in carnivorous plants a long time ago but this means little since 
all cells of all living things contain such enzymes, serving as catalysts mediating 
the intracellular synthesis or degradation of protein. One feature of nepenthes is 
conspicuous, however. A leaf is rolled up to form a sort of pot or can, and this 
is the plant's device for catching and digesting little animals. A sap containing 
enzymes is found at the bottom of the can. Dr. Luttge introduced a syringe into 
this cavity across the surrounding wail and took up some of the sap. 

It was a young can still closed with a lid, and the sap was certainly free of mi¬ 
crobes. The lid opens only after full maturation. Chemical analysis of the sap 
proved thepresenee of enzymes. This indicated that the plant had produced them 
by itself without needing the aid of any microbes. The enzyme sap was placed 
in a glass filled with protein solution, and the scientist measured the ultraviolet 
absorption of the mixture from time to time. 

When protein disintegrates into amino-acids the absorption of ultraviolet radia¬ 
tion is increased since some amino-acids take up much of it. Hence the progress 
of digestion can be followed by recording ultraviolet absorption. 

The result was that the enzymes of nepenthes really digest protein and work best 
at the degree of acidity typical also of the human stomach enzyme called pepsin. 
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True, seme other enzymes were also found in the sap of mature and ope n nepenthes 
cans, and they definitely come from microbes since they occur only in cans containing 
anlmatic residue infested by microbes. They are absent in a sterile secretion and on 
sterile feeding. So the plant in fact derives some benefit from the tiny parasites which 
help by predigestion, but this is an additional aid, and the plant might digest its 
prey even without it. 


The secretion of enzymes and the absorption of the products of digestion across the cell- 
wall may be viewed as processes of transport. Such a transport may be passive, which 
means that the particles of matter just drift through, going from the place of higher 
concentration to the place of lower concentration. But there may be active trans¬ 
port with matter migrating against a concentration gradient, which of course requires 
the expenditure of energy. 


Dr, Luttge cut thin discs out of the glandular ti ssue of nepenthes, secreting the 
enzymes, and placed them in contact with various solutions containing labelled 
material. The experiments proved that the same cells are responsible for secretion 
of enzymes and absorption of digested matter. There is two-way traffic across the 
cell-wall. The paths of transportation are easily found by autoradiography since 
radioactive material leaves a trace on a photographic plate. The upshot was that 
at least part of the transport across the cel I-wall is active, while the cytoplasm in¬ 
side the cell offers a path for passive transport. 


Since the cells are linked by thin filaments of protoplasm, dissolved matter may 
travel in these filaments from one cell to another. This is, however, the rule only 
in short-distance transport, while the vessels of the plant are used for long-distance 
transport when needed. 


is Carnivory a “Luxury 11 ? 


And why does the plant go to all this trouble? After all, it might live in a con¬ 
ventional way on photosynthesis like any ordinary plant, taking up carbon from the 
carbon dioxide of the air, and complete its diet by sucking up nutritious salts from 
the soil by its roots. So some scientists feel that carnivory is just a “luxury" or sport 
of the plant. On the other hand, carnivorous plants often grow in places short of 
salts, and their roots are sometimes weakly developed, though this may be a sequel 
as well as a cause of their resorting to animalic food.lt is certain that the plant 
also takes up animal salts from its prey. It seems further to depend on the animal 
body for certain amino-acids and other compounds found only in animals. What 
perhaps started as a sport a million years ago has in the course of evolution become 
a vital necessity to the plant. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 
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THREE EAST EUROPEAN COUNTRIES APPARENTLY WILLING TO 
ESTABLISH TIES WITH BONN 


But* East German Opposition Likely to Delay Negotiations 
By Willy BRANDT, Minister of Foreign Affairs 

DK BONN. - The government of the Federal Republic of Germany places particular 
importance on the improvement of relations with the East European states. This is 
Germany's contribution towards a long-term policy aimed at a European detente 
which will make it possible to overcome East-West opposition and attain all-Euro¬ 
pean cooperation. In doing so, the Federal government continues to make efforts 
towards improving its relations with the Soviet Union, but at the moment immediate 
and convincing results appear unlikely. 

• 

The West German government also aims at relaxing tensions in relations between the 
two parts of Germany. Allegations that the Federal government wanted to isolate 
the other part of Germany are unjustified.The government wants to include the prob¬ 
lem of German division into a policy of European detente. 

On January 31,1967, West Germany and Rumania agreed to establish diplomatic re¬ 
lations. The Federal government has the impression that Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Bulgaria are anxious to follow suit. Warsaw, however, has taken a line of stiff 
refusal. But the Federal government had expected opposition to its drive towards 
improved relations with its Eastern neighbours. Opposition come, above all, from 
East Berlin where political leadership feared to be driven into isolation. East Berlin 
and Warsaw, backed by Moscow, launched a flurry of diplomatic and propagan¬ 
dists activity which reached its climax with the Warsaw meeting of foreign ministers. 
They made an attempt to bridge the Communist nations' differences of opinion on 
Germany's policy of relaxation of tension. But the compromise reached at Warsaw 
did, in fact, not mean agreement on a common line. It ratherwas a postliminary 
sanction of Rumania's interpretation - formalisation of relations does not mean nor¬ 
malisation - of last July's Bucharest declaration. 

This interpretation enables the individual Communist state to pronounce its solidari ty 
with Moscow and still be free to take up diplomatic ties with West Germany. The 
East European governments, except Warsaw, have so far taken care to avoid linking 
the problem of diplomatic relations with conditions. 

The friendship treaties between East Berlin, (Vague and Warsaw are indirectly con¬ 
nected with the Warsaw conference. They appear to have been mainly intended as 
tokens of solidarity with the Communist part of Germany. The Federal government 
expects the activity East Berlin launched with Moscow's and Warsaw's support 
to delay and complicate negotiations on the assumption of relations. The West Ger¬ 
man government diinks it wise not to rush its negotiating partners at the moment. 

But it will continue its policy with perseverance and patience. 
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The Federal goverment also strives for improved German-Yugosl av relations, including 
the re-establishment of diplomatic ties. West German cannot exclude Yugoslavia 
from efforts to establish a general order of peace. But the Federal government wants 
to keep as small as possible the risk that states of the Third World misinterpret the 
re-establishment of Yugoslav-German ties and make up political relations with East 
Berlin. This attitude has been explained in Belgrade through diplomatic channels. 


The statement made by Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger in the 
Bundestag and the letter sent by the German Social Democratic 
Party to the Socialist Unity (Communist) Party at its Party Con¬ 
gress in the "German Democratic Republic" are elements in an 
action which can largely be ascribed to the Minister for All- 
German Affairs and the Deputy Chairman of the Social Democra¬ 
tic Party, Herbert Wehner. Wehner's thinking on ways of over¬ 
coming the division of Germany are set down in the following 
contribution. 

GRADUAL REDUCTION OF SUSPICION 


By Herbert WEHNER, Minister for All-German Affairs 

DK BONN. - If the burden that the German people has to bear really is as heavy and 
hard as is so often said on solemn occasions, then it must be worth the effort to re¬ 
duce suspicion against the Federal Republic step by step and not allow oneself to be 
manoeuvred into or to remain in a posture of defiance for its own sake. 

The Germans in the Federal Republic must really help to bring about what is possible. 
All involved should think and reflect what can be achieved within the limit of keep¬ 
ing ©vents under their own control, so that they do not put their heads in the other's 
noose, and are able if they feel they have been duped or put at a disadvantage to 
put a stop to things to keep them in order. 

If one proceeds so carefully, it is possible to help to bring about a degree of improve¬ 
ment, a relaxation of the inner-German and with it also the Central European situa¬ 
tion. This can and must be done. 

Patience and steadfastness is needed, and resistance to giving way to the temptation 
to fall into a mere dialectical battle of words over the advantages of systems and the 
superiority of one over the other. 

One can become so enmeshed in such arguments that one does get down to essentials 
for the people and state because one has set up new barbed wire obstacles. 





The Germanscan only overcome their division in East and West if they help to bring 
Europe together. They must convince other nations in Europe that it would be to 
their advantage to help the Germans at the same time. 

Anything that can be done within Germany to get rid of prejudices, hatred and con* 
tempt, will cause other Europeans to look more favourably at the Germans.This 
will help in overcoming cliche concepts and making them ineffective. I think this 
is more important than many other things. 

The heavy trial laid upon the German people, which I see in its having to live in 
division but also to serve peace, is a test of the nations's maturity that it must pass. 
What the Germans are seeking serves the removal of the division of Europe. This 
also serves detente and con be described as a broadly-based policy of peace and 
understanding. 


THE TWO LIVES OF KONRAD ADEN AUER 
From Cologne City Father to German Father-Figure 


DK BONN. - Anyone living as long as Adenauer is liable to hear people joke that 
he has lived enough for two. In fact, it can be truthfully be said of the first Chan¬ 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Germany that he has, indeed, lived two lives. 

Each in its own way has been great and exemplary and in spite of the bitter caes ur Q 
of a dozen years of repression and banishment, the two have nevertheless been moulded 
into one by. the inimitable personality of the old man from the Siebengebirge hills in 
the heart of the Rhineland.The city father of Cologne became regarded by Germans 
at home and beyond the border of the Federal Republic as their father-figure. It 
was the qualities which made him leader of the great Rhenic community which made 
him a national figure too. 


His beginnings were humble and set in the environment of an almost anachronistic 
upper middle glass. On 5th January, 1876, a son was born to haw court secretary 
Konrad Adenauer and his wife Helene (maiden name Scharfenburg). The baby took, 
its father's Christian name. Konrad Adenauer Senior, yet to rise to the position of 
Kanzlerrat (chancery clerk), was in his own way a singular character. A Prussian 
soldier seriously wounded at KSniggrBtz, he was promoted from the rank-and-file 
to officer because of bravery in the face of the‘enemy - an honour granted only 
one other soldier in the 1866 compaign. But he quickly discarded the coloured tunic 
since his fiancee was unable to raise the surety prescribed by the Prussian State in 
event of promotion to the rank of officer. In service of the courts of law, he worked 
first in Kleve, then in Cologne. 


His income was small and at the Adenauer house in Balduin Strasse, his sons had to 
sleep in one room, or even share one bed on occasion. This parsimonious style of 
life explains why the wizened Konrad Adenauer, ex-Chancellor, when attending 
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presentations of Christmas gifts to orphans, insisted that they included toys, an orange 
and a bar of chocolate things he himself had gone without as a child. He had to go 
out at an early age to earn a living with the help of extra school study, and hand 
over his earnings at home. 

With varying degrees of succesjyhe attended the Cologne Apostle College with the 
aim of studying Law, but finally had to bend to his father's will and start work at 
the Seligmann bankhouse. He was, however, later able to study at Freiburg Uni¬ 
versity then Munich and Bonn. He qualified as assistant judge in Berlin in 1901. 
Further stations then were the Cologne public prosecutor's office and the chancery 
of Justizrat (senior justice official) Kausen, who was also chairman of the Central 
Party group in the Cologne city council. He thus gained access to politics. In his 
free time, he played tennis in the "Pudelnass" club. It was here that Konrad Adenauer 
met Emma Weyer, who became his wife in January, 1904. On 7th March that year, 
he was elected junior councillor of the city of Cologne. His father told him then, 
three days before his death: "Konrad, now you must set your mind on becoming Ober- 
bUrgermeister(governingmayory of Cologne." By 1909, he was already chief junior 
councillor. At outbreak of war, he took charge of the thankless Food Department. 

On 16th October, 1916, his wife died. At around this time, Konrad Adenauer 
was involved in a motoring accident which completely altered his appearance, as 
photographs betray. This also almost lost him the office of OberbUrgermeister, be¬ 
cause there were fears that the accident had effected him mentally. The fears proved 
unfounded and, on 18th October, 1917, he took over leadership of the city adminis¬ 
tration. In his new capacity, he found himself confronted with the chaotic conditions 
of late autumn, 1918. Among his first actions was to have 300.000 litres of alcohol 
emptied into the Rhine before revolutionaries could get their hands on it. Then'he 
persuaded a British general against compelling German civilians to salute occupation 
officers. A gentleman did not do such things, he said. And the gentleman did not do 
it. There was prolonged controversy over the role played by the Cologne OberbUrger¬ 
meister at the time of the separatist trouble. Today, it can be taken as fact that 
he never advocated separation of the Rhineland from the Reich, but he did consider 
the creation of a seperate federal state with Cologne as.its centre. This reached the 
stage of a committee being formed to work out plans for such a solution. But the 
committee never met, as the problem had meanwhile been settled. In the midst of 
this time of confusion, Adenauer entered wedlock for a second time, this time with 
Augusta Zinsser - "Gussi" - daughter of a Cologne dermatologist. 

His time as civic head of Cologne in peacetime was punctuated by creation of the 
City's "green belt,", the re-opening of the Albertus Magnus University, which awar¬ 
ded Adenauer his first honorary doctorate, and building of the Mulheim bridge, which 
still bears a heavy burden of road traffic across the Rhine at Cologne. Besides his 
local office, hewas also president of the Prussian State Parliament, and even al- 
(naSt became Reich Chancellor in 1926. 

But things were different after the National Socialist (Nazi) seizure of power. He was 
stripped of all offices and forced to defend himself against charges of separatism and 
alleged corruptibility. Adenauer was expelled from Cologne. In 1936, he took up 
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residence in Rhttndorf, which has been his home since. After 30th June, 1934, day of 
the “Rehm Putsch", he was arrested and held for serveral days. And following the at¬ 
tempt on Hitler's life on 20th July, 1944, he was seized again, his captivity this time 
lasting until the following November. His wife, who was also arrested, never recovered 
from her sufferings in prison. She died on 3rd March, 1948. 

Although the fighting was still going on and he was endangering three sons by then ser¬ 
ving in the Wehrmacht, he accepted a British invitation to resume his role as OberbUr- 
germeister of Cologne. On 6th October, 1945, he was sacked by British general 
Barraclough. The reason - "lack of energy" - will amuse the world for a long time to 
come. 

The Statesman 


Once politicaj parties were admitted in Germany again, Konrad Adenauer {oined not 
the Central Party, but the newly-founded Christian Democratic Union, whose chairman 
he quickly became. On 1st September, 1948, he was elected president of the Parliamenta¬ 
ry Council. And when the Bundestag (Federal Lower House of Parliament) met after its 
election on 14th August, he became Federal Chancellor on the strength of a majority of 
one vote - his own. Thus, at an age when most other men are going into retirement, he 
became a statesman. 

To tell Adenauer's story in the years between 1949 and 1963 would be to relate that of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, so closely integrated were the State and his person 
in the eyes of the world. 

From difficult beginnings and at the cost of Germany's division, the German Federal 
Republic emerged and rose to an impressive economic position. Piece by piece, Ade¬ 
nauer abolished the restrictions on German sovereignty. He led his country into Montan- 
Union (the European coal and steel community), the European Parliament, NATO and 
the European Economic Community. Under his leadership, the first German soldiers since 
the war appeared. His friendship first with John Forster Dulles then with Charles de 
Gaulle gave a helping hand to the reluctant rehabilitation of the German nation. He 
saw conclusion of the Franco-German friendship pact in the Elys6e palace as the crown¬ 
ing of his life's work. 

The old man parted only grudgingly with power. With astonishing vigour, even after 
his retirement on 15th October, 1963, he repeatedly raised his voice in warning or 
chastisement. This year, he travelled to Madrid and Paris. He has written his memoirs, 
which have scored extraordinary success in the bookshops. Even in the last few days, 
his publisher pressed foi* completion of the manuscript of the third volume. 

(DK) 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenbeimer StrafJe 56 
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GERMAN CHEMICALS VERSUS TORREYCANYON OIL 


DK ESSEN. - German chemicals are among those being used to fight the oil plague 
off Britain's south coast. An Essen firm, Eduard Mrehels GmbH, (subsidiary of Mannes- 
mann AG), is supplying the oil-absorbing substance designed to help master the catas¬ 
trophe. "Ekoperl" is the name of the product which, it is hoped, will defeat the foul¬ 
smelling source of trouble. "Ekoperl" contains a thermically expanded volcanic stone 
made water resistant by chemical treatment. Since the chemical expansion process 
gives it a large volume of hollowness, it is particularly suitable for sucking up mineral 
oil products. Oil enters the fine capillary chambers so readily that it almost looks as 
if It is being gulped up. 

This “wonder product 11 can absorb damaging substances at a rate of 1:2, which means 
that one cubic metre of it can swallow up half a ton of crude oil, regardless of whether 
the offending substance is on dry ground or in water. It has proved its value on land 
in several cases of burst pipelines, and is now being subjected to its proving test 
on water off the British coast. The product has been taken to particularly vulnerable 
oyster beds, fish spawning grounds, river mouths and harbours. 

Success has been such that the French navy has ordered 250 cubic metres of "Ekoperl", 
to be equipped for an emergency. Besides its effectiveness, it is also extraordinarily 
easy to use. It need only be spread on the water, and it's then only a question of time 
before it becomes discoloured - a sign that it has absorbed the offending substance 
fully. It can easily be gathered up from the surface, transported to land, and burnt. 

The Essen company has suggested that an international agreement be reached under 
which coastal countries set up depots stocked with oil-destroying chemicals so that 
catastrophes such as the Torrey Canyon brought can be dealt with swiftly and effec¬ 
tively. Other suggestions have been made as to how oil menace can be banished or 
lessened at an early stage in the event oFtanker mishaps. 

Another Essen firm proposes floating suction plants which can pneumatically pump up 
oil, transfer it to pits lined with plastic material, mix it with petroleum, thus leaving 
an oil mixture from which pure oil can later be obtained. Other firms suggest tubes 
some miles long and filled with water and air, to be slung in a big circle around any 
stricken ship to stop oil from spreading. It would then be easier to absorb and render 
harmless, they state. 

Another suggestion was to fit ships with 20-yard-long battens to "brush together" the 
oil so that it could be sucked up and destroyed on land or refined. There was also 
talk of a foam rubber to be laid on the affected surface to absorb the oil. Suggestions 
and suggestions... but so far only a few have, like "Ekoperl", successfully passed 
the proving test. And in some cases, there Is a great deal of doubt as to whether 
the suggestions could be turned into practice. It can only be hoped that "Torrey 
Canyon" was an exception. 

Manfred Huebner 
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NEANDERTAL MADE FAMOUS BY PREHISTORIC DISCOVERY 


Also a Favourite Place for Weekend Family Excursions 

DK DUESSELDORF. - The Neandertal is one of the favourite excursion goals around 
Duesseldorf. It could just as well be called Duesseltal, for the DuesseU which gave 
the state capital of North Rhine Westphalraits name , flows through this valley* 
Perhaps Duesseltal really was its name until it was changed to honour the memory 
of Neander. This was not, however, as many thoughtless people think, in honour 
of the Neandertal man - for the ice age skeleton found by chalk quarry workers in 
a grotto of the Neandertal in 1856 came to us without personal documents. He was 
named after the place where he was found, and it was already Neandertal then, to 
commemorate Joachim Neander, who died in 1680 and who as a poet wrote many 
well- loved hymn tunes. The most famous of his hymns that are still played today 
starts "Lobet den Herren, den mdchtigen Konig der Ehren 11 . He was rector of the 
Duesseldorf Latin School for some years and certainly never dreamed that his name 
would go down in scientific history through the valley he used to like to visit. 

Neandertal is today only a little railway station with a few buildings, most of them 
serving as restaurants, but it still attracts numerous German and foreign tourists. Na¬ 
turally people come less because of the idyllic landscape than to view the hunting 
grounds of our forefathers and the remaining signs of their existence. The genuine 
skeleton rests in the RheinischMuseum in Bonn where it will again see the light of 
day on July 18, 1967. This is when the new museum building will be opened, with 
the Neandertal man as the prize exhibit. Until then he will stay in his wartime quar¬ 
ters -a safe. In Neandertal itself, where a small museum is dedicated to him, he 
is represented by a copy. 

But this by ho means disturbs the visitors to the valley. They admire above all a 
bronze statue of the ice age man, which stands near a restaurant, and looks severely 
down on awestruck children. Fortunately, coffee and cakes are offered at moderate 
prices. Thechildren can therefore be consoled. They also have their joy in a big en¬ 
closure with models of animals recalling the ice age 12,000 years ago. In the summer 
they can look for berries and put their feet in the cool Duessel. No wonder that the 
Neandertal has remained a much loved beauty spot. 

At the time of his discovery, the Neandertaler was not only a tourist attraction, but 
a scientific sensation. Older forefathers of humanity were not then known. He him¬ 
self was the oldest and he encouraged international research. 

The first anthropological society was founded in Paris 1859, and in 1869 a further 
one was established in Berlin, whose head was the famous Rudolf Virchow. Mean¬ 
while the Neandertaler was scientifically recognised by the English anatomist 
King as u homo sapiens neandertalensis King. 11 Anthropological societies were crea¬ 
ted in various countries, and until the First World War, put their scientific stamp 
on a whole epoch. 

Georg Joachim 
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FROM THE BOWELS OF THE EARTH OR OUTER SPACE 


Scientific Dispute about the "Noerdlinger Ries" 

DK STUTTGART. - One recalls the ancient dispute about whether the World was crea¬ 
ted from fire or water, when listening to discussions about the origin of the "Noerd- 
linger Ries". The name "Ries" is said to come fromthatof theold Roman province Raetia. 
The Ries is an enormous flat basin around Noerdlingen in South Germany. Geologists, 
geophysicists, mineralogists, petrologists and even astro-geologists from the Federal Re¬ 
public and the United States have carefully scrutinised the arguments in favour of it 
being a giant meteorite crater. But it could also be of volcanic origin, from an erup¬ 
tion which devastated South Germany up to the Bohemian foothills. A German committee 
specialising in research into the earth's surface has launched a big international research 
programme aimed at finding a solution to this question. The German Research Community 
has financed diverse investigations in the "Ries". One of them, the "Woernitz-Ostheim" 
deep probe, has just been completed and resulted in observations favouring the meteorite 
theory. 

In the last centuries it was believed that a volcano with a crater diameter of 20 kilome¬ 
tres was responsible for the phenomenon, but there was and still is no conclusive evi¬ 
dence. When at the end of thd fifties American astro-geologists wer e looking for moon¬ 
like structures on our earth, the Noerdlinger Ries iaiso became interesting for them. So- 
called high-pressure minerals, which are characteristic for meteorite craters, were 
found near Noerdlingen. But supporters of the volcanic theory have not given up des¬ 
pite this evidence. 

Irrespective of whether the unleashing of energy to which the basin bears witness had 
its origin in the bowels of the earth or in space, it must have been enormous. 

Processes unknown to us have broken up all the stones in a wide radius. Big blocks of 
rocks were hurled 50 or more kilometres. * 


Alfons Karr 


THE SAFE REMOVAL OF ATOMIC OFFAL 
Nuclear Residues Sunk Into a German Salt Mine 

DK KARLSRUHE. - On April 3rd, 1967, the dray of a long-closed German rock-salt 
mine near the town of Wdfenbuettel in Northern Germany moved again. It conveyed 
80 barrels full of radioactive residues to the bottom of the old pit. The residues, popu¬ 
larly known as atomic offal, came from the German nuclear research centre of Karls¬ 
ruhe. This is the first experiment in Germany concerning the safe removal of the perilous 
residues, produced by the new nuclear industry, ft is proposed to bory 1700 barrels of 
residues in Hip,rock-salt mine to begin with. Scientists of many countries ere working 





on the problem how to dispose of radioactive material left behirid after the extraction 
of atomic energy. Due tofts dangerous radiation, this matter cannot be deposited in in¬ 
habited regions. It must be taken off to some place where it can do no harm. Some of 
the products must indeed be stored for centuries until radioactivity has spent itself. 

Dr. Harald Randohr, a storage specialist of lie Karlsruhe centre, explains that nuc¬ 
lear residue may be disposed of either on the principle of dispersion or on that of con¬ 
finement. Americans have so far preferred dispersion by feeding the residue in a li¬ 
quid form into water or into the ground. It is expected that the resi due will be suffi¬ 
ciently diluted by this method, and will form no danger. However, as the amount of 
residue increases this becomes more and more doubtful. The present, method of choice is 
storage m tanks. Much of the residue thus stored is proceeded again to obtain valuable 
nuclear material for renewed use. But the acid residues often corrode the tanks, and 
owing to their radioactivity they develop considerable heat and require cooling. So 
a solid form of residue is likely to be preferred in the future. After process!ng a final 
residue remains. It is still radiocfctive and must be disposed of. Dr. Ramdohr thinks con¬ 
finement the better principle, in particular in countries like Germay, lacking far- 
off empty spaces such as those available in America. 

A processing plant for spent nuclear elements is being constructed at Karlsruhe, with 
Dr. Ramdohr as a project engineer, and is expected to come into operation after 
fo'ur years. At that time the production of atomic residue will just begin to rise. 

By 1980, nuclear power plant in Germany will produce 80.000 cubic yards of li¬ 
quid residue annually. These quantities can no longer be allowed to flow into rivers. 
They would contaminate everything. A team of scientists at Karlsruhe has made a 
study of the problem. Fortunately, 80 percent of the total volume of residue consist 
of substances only weakly radioactive, while 20 percent are of medium activity. On¬ 
ly one percent is highly radioactive matter, but this little fraction harbours more than 
80 percent of total radioactivity. Weakly active residue is easier to handle than the 
strongly active type, and obviously the twb classes of material require different treat¬ 
ment. 

The highly active class produces a good deal of heat to begin with,, but within three 
years it beoomes manageable. German scientists propose to store all kinds of resi¬ 
due safely for centuries. Residue is solidified by evaporation of solutions or by pre¬ 
cipitation, and ion exchange may also help. The concentrated residue is stirred with 
concrete or bituminous substances to form a solid cake. Ashes of burnt residues may 
also be used. The mixture is packed in barrels. Scientists of Karlsruhe will in future 
convert highly active residue into a glass-like solid substance. Transportation is 
facilitated by this method. The best places for a final, “buri al 11 of the dangerous 
things are in the north,whereas Karlsruhe and other places envisaged for the nuclear 
i ndustry are in the south and west. 

Now such a place of burial must conform to four requirements, says Dr. Ramdohr, It 
must be far away from any possibility for the residue to re-enter into natural circulation. 
It must be a good conductor of heat to remove the heat developed.lt must have struc¬ 
tural strength. It must be cheap. The material fulfilling al these requirements is rock-salt 
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German and American scientists tumbled on this idea simultaneous!/ and independently 
in 1963.Radioactive offal deposited in deep veins of salt cannot get into the ground- 
water. The existence of massive salt in that place indicates clearly that no water has rea¬ 
ched the spot for millions of years, or else the salt would have been dissolved long ago. 

Safety reauirement No. 1 is well fulfilled, then. If an old disfunct mine, not likely 
to be wonted ever agqin, .fa&hosen, no interference by mining operations need be ex¬ 
pected. Among the various salt deposits of Germany those of the north-western region 
appear best suited for the purpose owing to their salt massifs protruding like columns from 
the depth, with thicknesses of several miles in all directions. 

The new technology of residue disposal distinguishes between two types of storage: accessible] 
and inaccessible. The inaccessible type is easily made though not cheap. Water is pumped 
into a salt-block through a hole drilled before, dissolving salt and creating an increasing 
cavity. The brine produced is pumped up again. One cubic yard of cavitation may cost 
up to 150 dollars in Germany, and the davities may have to enclose hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of cubic yards. The res'iduesuare lowered as faros the drilling-hole and dropped 
into the cave to remain there forever. No access is possible. But this journey to hell 
is not advisable in the case of highly active residue since some water is likely to re¬ 
main in the cavity. The heat developed by the residue may cause this water to boil. 

The vapour may condense on the walls of the cave, dissolving themand. washing some 
salt to another place. In effect this wou Id result in a migration of the cave. It would 
be a far-off hell but incontrollable. Still, the cavity method may be good for re¬ 
sidues but weakly or medium active, and the Society of Research on Radiationof Munich 
has begun experimental work on the cavity project, aided by Euratom and the Nuclear 
Research Corporation at Karlsiuhe. 

Advantages of a Salt-Pit 


The choice of a disfunct rock-salt mine offers two advantages. The residue may be visited 
and checked up on, and the old winning-chambers are excellent ready-made storage rooms. 
So the Munich Society bought the old sdlt-pit known as Asse II near WolfenbUttel. Its shaft 
has a depth of 800 yards, and the lowest gallery is near 900 yards. The underground cavi¬ 
ties made by earlier mining have a total volume of nearly four million cubic yards, with 
100 old chambers now available for storing radioactive residue. The haulage dray carries 
the barrels with residue down to the galleries where they are taken by miner's trucks to 
their chambers, with a forklift truck finally lifting them to their final place. For high¬ 
ly active matter special manipulations with full protection from radiation are provided. 
These residues will be dispersed all over the mine to avoid concentration of radiation. 

This is presumably the only system suitable for highly radioactive material. &ut residues 
only weakly or medium active might be sunk into the sea. The German research ship Me¬ 
teor and the German Institute of Hydrography have started to prepare for a trial sinking 
planned for this year by the European Nuclear Energy Agency, with several European 
countries taking part. American trials have shown that this method, thought safe as re¬ 
gards radioactivity, is more expensive than one would think. The European experiment 
will show whether this is a practical alternative to the salt burial of radioactive offal. 

Dr. Walter Theimer 
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KONRAD ADENAUER 


' January 5, 1876 - April 19, 1967 

There must be action if the political influence of the European 
Nations is to continue. If the best possible solution cannot be 
reached immediately, then we shall have to take the second or 
third best. If everybody does not join in, then thos? should act 
who are prepared to do so. Our goal cannot - and I am convinced 
of this - be just a Europe of the Six... 

But we must also look to the East, as we think of Europe. Many 
countries that have a rich European past belong to Europe. They 
too must have the possibility of joining. Europe must be great. It 
must have strength and influence in order to make its interests felt 
in world affairs. 

ftsople should not believe that the political union of Europe would 
bring us into conflict with the United States. The opposite would 
happen. John Faster Dulles and his successor. Secretary of 5tate 
Herter, cttnstantly pressed for the realisation of the political union 
of Europe. The interests of Europe and those of the United States are 
not always identical end the European states must be put in a posi¬ 
tion through the union of Europe to make their interests felt. The most 
essential and basic issue, the maintenance of freedom and peace as 
the most precious assets of humanity are just as much political aims 
in the United States as in Europe. 

(From the first West German Chancellor's last great speech, on Febru¬ 
ary 16, 1967, in Madrid.) 
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THE ATOMIC BAN TREATY - GERMAN READINESS TO DISCUSS THOROUGHLY 

By Ernst MAJONICA, Member of the German Bundestag 

DK BONN. - The Federal Government wants a treaty which it can sign in good con¬ 
science because the vital needs of non-atomic powers are adequately taken account of 
in it. It thus acknowleges the basis principles of non-proliferation. Bonn is fully aware 
of the fact that world peace would be endangered if there were a large number of national 
atomic weapons owners. ■ The Federal Republic has uttered more advance pledges in the 
atomic field than any other nation. The act of signi ng the non-proliferation treaty would 
therefore be a logical continuation of German peace polity. But a treaty directed against 
one's own interests creates not peace, but unrest and malcontent; it would not be answer- 
able before the nation, and would cause new frictions in international politics. 

Since it is the will of the Americans that the non-proliferation treaty should have un¬ 
limited duration, it is legitimate that all its consequences should be meticulously exa¬ 
mined. Later revision can be undertaken only with great difficulty in the case of an 
unlimited agreement. If the Federal Government is pressing for this careful study, then 
it is only because it wishes a lasting solution. To construe this attitude as if Bonn were 
against the non- proliferation of atomic weapons in principle is a slander, because it 
does not concur with the peaceful intentions of the Federal Government. It is better 
to proceed thoroughly n aw than to realise later that commitments have been entered 
into which create intolerable circumstances. 

This basic attitude concurs with the decision of the Cabinet. Bonn has approved the 
American draft os far submitted at the NATO Council meeting, but still wishes further 
consultation, it does not accept all details of the draft. These consultations should be 
undertaken because those undertaken so far have brought a number of improvements, 
in other words, they were successful. The Federal Government's willingness to nego¬ 
tiate and the seriousness of its efforts to reach a positive solution have thus been proved. 

The effects of the treaty in the civil sector have been foremost among Germany's worries. 
The Federal Republic is a leading industrial power, and can obviously not exclude itself 
from participation in technological process. This fear is shared by most countries which 
find themselves in a situation similar to that of West Germany. Besides this, questions 
of German security and European policy are also under debate in the case of this pro¬ 
posed treaty. It is obvious that Washington is unable to place itself in the position of 
smaller countries, as is essential. 

A world power can interpret a treaty with greater force than can «rsmaller power, es- 
peqiallyWhen the smaller power is a permanent target of Soviet propaganda. The Fe¬ 
deral Republic does not wish to give the Soviet new ammunition for their anti-Ger¬ 
man outbursts, and this includes vaguely expressed terms of an agreement, which they 
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could use against Germany. A clear text is therefore essential for the treaty. The uni¬ 
ty of the West is a precondition of understanding with the Soviet Union. If this uni¬ 
ty continues to diminish, the Soviet Union will lose interest in relaxation of tensiorv 
and success will be theirs without any special effort. As leading western power, it 
is up to Washington to maintain the unity of the west. A time of further negotiations 
between Bonn and Washington would be a good time, a good time for German-Ameri- 
can relations,, good for co-operation within the western alliance, and good for world¬ 
wide relaxation of tension. 


WITH ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 


Germany's Middle-East policy must not be one-tracked 
• 

DK BONN. - Coincidence*would have it that on the same day on which the Secretary- 
General of the Arab League, Hassouna, was holding talks in Bonn on the resumption 
of diplomatic relations between the Federal Repib lie of Germany and Arab countries, 
a German-lsraeli chamber of trade was founded inTel Aviv and an organisation with 
parelle) aims but a different name was founded in Frankfurt. 

There could be no better way of demonstrating that German Middle-East policy must 
not be conducted on a one-track basis, that it must take account simultaneously of 
both Israel and the Arab states. The severance of diplomatic relations following the 
exchange of ambassadors between Bonn and Jerusalem, to be quite frank, has had not 
the slightest effect on the intensive volume of trade between the Federal Republic 
and the Arab countries in cases where no renunciation was made at the outset, such 
as with the Maghreb states. 

On the other hand, expiration of the reparation agreement with Israel may exactly have 
caused an economic crisis. But it certainly contributed greatly towards it. An article 
in a leading German newspaper, calling on the Federal government to support Israel 
aroused great interest in Jerusalem, and most newspapers followed suit. It should not 
be overlooked that this resulted from the relatively balanced relationship between 
Bonn and Jerusalem and, not least, is thanks to two diplomats - Israel's ambassador 
Ben Nathan and his German counterpart in Israel, Pauls. Ben Nathan has struck out 
courageously against intransigence among his own people. Rolf Pauls, received in 
Israel with reserve at first because of his world war participation, rendered part of 
his speech in opening the chamber of trade in Tel Aviv in Ivrit, the modern form of 
Hebrew. This may be brushed aside as a mere gesture, but it was one intended to clear 
the air. 

On the other hand, there has been much talk on both sides lately about the traditional* 
German-Arab friendship. One should not look for it in the misleading affection of some 
Arabs, who denounced the settling of foreign Jews in Palestine, for the, anti-semite 
Hitler. There are older, not such disreputable, links between Germany and the states 
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of Arab tongue and culture which have emerged in the Middle-East. Kaiser Wilhelm 
the Second's speculation on Arab affection which he tried to win through, of all things, 
his friendship with the "Khalif",tbe Osman Sultan- who was regarded by Arab nationals 
as a foreign ruler - was also a misunderstanding, as it transpired even without the 
activities of "Lawrence of Arabia" during World War One.Asolid basis was provided 
by an exchange of goods benefiting both sides both prior to and since the rupture 
in relations. 

The Arab statesdid not complain about German development aid, either, until they 
excluded themselves from it.Their mistake was to try to compare Bonn's performance 
in this field with West German reparation payments to Israel. The real facts look quite 
different. The conditions stated by the Arabs, who disregard Germany's moral commit¬ 
ment to the Jews, distort the picture. Hassouna should take greater note of the ad¬ 
vantage to the Arab states of trading with the Federal Republic than several hotheads 
in the Middle East who demand estrangement between Bonn and Jerusalem. This would 
be a return to the more solid foundations of the pledged traditional German-Arab friend¬ 
ship we mentioned earlier. Germany can pursue a Middle East policy only together 
with both Israel and the Arabs, - never against one or the other. 


Albert Komma 


WEST GERMAN ARMED FORCES' GUARD BATTALION TEN YEARS OLD 


Its Band Played For Distinguished Visitors From All Over the World 

DK BONN. - The 90-member band of West Germany's guard battalion not only has 
115 national anthems in its repertoire - these musical works of varying lengths are 
rehearsed again and again in accordance with a strict plan. A musical faux pas dur ing 
a state visit would perhaps not cause international incidents in the twentieth century, 
but such disharmonies on festive occasions could be equally embarrassing to both hosts 
and guests. The Federal government is always the host when the orchestra plays at 
state visits. 

The guard battalion and its band has now existed for a decade, and its members are 
the most photographed soldiers of the West German Armed Forces. Photographers and 
television teams are al ways present when a foreign visitor is received in accordance 
with the rules of protocol due him. Five of the battalion's companies are stationed at 
Siegburg near Bonn, a sixth comes to Bonn for special festive occasions, clad in white- 
blue navy uniforms. It is part of the naval air squadron stationed at Jagel, North 
Germany. 

The guard battalion and its band have lined up in honour of foreign heads of state 37 
times so far. The visitors ranged from Queen Elizabeth of Britain to fresident Franpois 
Tombatbaye of Chad. Guard battalion units havp been reported to 284 top foreign guests. 
The first VIP who inspected a guard of -honour was the then Supreme NATO commander. 
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General Norstad, in 1957. The band performed the Grand Torchlight Tattoo 44 times 
so far. The band perforrmd 33 symphony concerts since it was established in 1957. In 
addition there were 75 choir concerts and 30 chamber concerts-. The band also takes 
part in NATO's annual music festivals. Its repertoire includes modern dance music as 
well as serenades~ 

The band's instruments include military bells, once a regular part of German and Aus¬ 
trian military bands. The "Jingling Johnnie" disappeared in the 19th century from the 
bands of all but the Prussian army. 

Helmut H. Fuhring 


CONCENTRATION OF GERMAN PUBLISHING HOUSES 


Rationalisation and Robots used to prevent a Crisis 

DK BONN. - West Germany has acquired the reputation, with its 2,500 publishers 
exhibiting each Autumn at the Frankfurt Book Fair, of being the home of one of the 
world's most outstanding I iterary markets.Certainly, the Urited States, with its best-sellers 
following one upon the other and its mammoth editions, which are also to be found in 
the Soviet Union by the way, can produce bigger figures than the Federal Republic. But 
neither the two production giants nor the old cultural states like Britain and France can 
boast so much variety in the world of literature nor such a conscious pursuit of beauty 
of presentation as Germany, or at least not on such a broad basis and in such a multi¬ 
plicity of historically famous publishing houses. 

Purely from the business viewpoint the Frankfurt book fair has registered a strong upward 
movement. Tradition helped in this. But the broad basis and the variety of choice in the 
German book trade are threatened by a trend noticeable throughout the world, that of 
concentration. The wave bringing these'change's does not stop at famous old publishing 
houses, as the fusion of the Inselverlag with the Suhrkamp Verlag shows. 

Yet it is a special characteristic of concentration in the German book trade that the 
independence of the publishers which are disappearing in name is hardly ever affected. 

For the reader the changes in possession and control are made apparent only through is¬ 
sue of a new, mostly cheap edition. The level of production was in no case reduced. 

The difficulties in the book market are by no means to be sought in a noticeable decline 
in sales,but rather in the general shortage of capital, the slacker business situation linked 
with it, in increased production costs and in adaption to costly contemporary advertising 
methods. 

Concentration is therefore a preventative rationalisation measure.ln addition to this at¬ 
mosphere of cod calculation, in which tbe changes are taking place, comes the introduc¬ 
tion of modem technical aids, like tile use of computers to calculate the chances for 
success of a new book. In fhis way the German book trade thinks ttbas done everything 
it can to protect the hallmark of German intellectual culture, the German book, frCm un- 

welcome surprint}. Corl Ludwig V09.I 
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TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN WORKERS 


Many of them wont to stay 

DK BONN. - Although the number of foreign workers in West Germany known as “guest 
workers" here , has dropped considerably recently as the chart below indicates, German 
businessmen continue to emphasise that they will continue to need to say that the num¬ 
ber of foreign workers who come to Germany to make some money as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible to build up a new existence at home will continue to recede but that a firm 
core who have found a second home in Germany will put down their roots here. This 
will be especially true in cases where the workers have either arranged for their wives 
and children to follow them to Germany or those who have started a family at th err 
German place of work and whose wives will be unwilling to follow them back to their 
homes. 


An investig*ation by the Federal Institute for Labour Exchangssand Unemployment In¬ 
surance in September 1966 revealed that only three percent of foreign labourers from 
Italy, Greece, Spain and Turkey, who came here as unskilled workers, were able 
to pasi their specialisation examinations. Of every 100 Italians about four succeeded 
while only three out of 100 Gieeks and two Spaniards or Turks make the grade. However 
12 percent of other foreign nationals working in the Federal Republic managed to pass 
technical examinations. These were mainly Austrians, Dutch and Yugoslavs, who have 
either no linguistic problems or enjoy the advantage of some knowledge of German. 
Furthermore many of these had some technical knowledge when they came to Germany. 


The picture becomes less gloomy when it is considered that less than half the workers 
from countries where there is active recruiting, 46 percent to be exact, are counted 
as unskilled workers. Fifty-one percent are counted as skilled workers - for example 
crane drivers, turners and welders, assistant mechanics, machine workers and bus 
drivers. 


Among the remaining foreigners, only 38 percent are unskilled workers. Most of the 
returning guest workers are therefore unskilled workers while the majority of skilled 
and semi-skilled foreigners seems to be settling down for a longer stay in Germany. 

<>• 

* Arnold Koehler 


We shoultibe glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues Which contain material 
from this bulletin. 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer Strode 56 
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WHAT IS THE GERMAN LIKE 


DK MUNICH. - The German department of the language and Interpreters' school In Munich 
has for the 15th time at the end of a semester published a collection of student essays in which 
students from many different countries, all of them adults, give their views on the theme: “What 
does the German do with his money?" The young interpreters seem to be agreed that the Germar 
are "crazy about travelling" as Snober Irani from India put it. 

He says among other things: "Yes, the German yearns for the sunl What he would not pay to 
be able to lie for a week in the sun and to return burned like a piece of charcoal." But the 
Indian also writes: "The Germans earn little in comparison with the high rents and- living costs 
here. They have to pay high taxes, but live well despite this and put something by in the bank 
every month." Mari e-France Breton from France remarks: "People who travel in Germany notice 
that there is hardly a street without a bank branch office." Ersilia Fonatanella of Italy says: 

"The fashion of being modern is decisive for what the German does with his money.. meals 
are as a rule very sparse. Cheap sausage, margarine and potatoes form the basis for nourish¬ 
ment, and this is by no means restricted to poor people." AngelosSeritis, from Greece is 
especially critical of the German preference for beer, but praises the German woman and 
"German love of animals , or more particularly their love of dogs; lucky are the dogs who 
enjoy the society of beautiful women, have their walks every day, eat chops and sleep in 
airy beds." Sirkka Loukes from Finland eat considers it significant that Germany has the 
largest number of theatres in Europe, and that concerts, plays and museums are always well 
patronised. 

While Khaled Abu Samha from Jordan has the impression "that the German does not spend 
his hard won money lightly and without thought", Giancarlo Gilardoni believes "No nation 
in the world spends money so easily as the Germans." But this last opinion comes from a 
Swiss. It is clear that Seneca was right to say "Quot capita tot sententiae" of Seneca - 
there are as many opinions as there are heads". 

C. L. V. 


NO DETERIORATION OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
In fact, it is getting more refined 

DK MANNHEIM. - There have always been complaints, especially in France and Germany, 
about the deterioration of language, and its purity has been defended as a cultural expression. 
At present there is a divergence between French and German linguists. While in France Prime 
Minister Georges Pompidou has taken over the chaimanship of a committee for the "Defence 
of the French Language", not least with the aim of curbing the spread of such anglicisms as 
"le weekend, le shopping and le bikini", the Cologne language historian Professor Dr. Fritz 
Tschirch has defended changes in the much-abused mother longue. 

In & lecture before the German Language Institute in Mannheim, seat of the Duden editorial 
department, which lays down the correct use of the language, Professor Tschirch said" The 
German language is not coarser but finer than it onee was.' |t is not disintegrating but is 
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blossoming ever more richly. 11 The intrusion of foreign words like “Trend and Eskalation", 
does not shake his belief. At all times this fashion was tolerated, what was useful adopted, 
what was no longer needed discarded. Tschirch explains that a “job” is not just an "Arbeit 1 
and that "Integration" doesnothave quite the same meaning as "Einfuegung". He even 
justifies the language of initials: Hapag, SOS, Dr., Avus, RIAS, Tbc, Mitropa, and 
many other abbreviations have become established parts of the language; all of Christen¬ 
dom has understood for more than two thousand years that "AD" means “Anno Domini" and 
the meaning of the inscription on the Cross “1NR1". He has convincing examples of the 
growing clarity of language: When Goethe's Faust speaks in the study scene of the "Liebe 
Gottes", this does not mean God's love of mankind but the love of people for God. 


Naturally there is no lack of contradiction and suggestions among the roughly 70 pro¬ 
fessors from Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, Holland, Belgium, the Scandi¬ 
navian countries, and Poland and Czechoslovakia as well. But generally it was re¬ 
cognized tj^at a language in course of development must not submit to inflexible norms. 
The institute founded in Mannheim three years ago, headed by the Bonn professor 
Hugo Moser, will this year set itself the permanent task of cultivating language on 
a scientific basis. 


Ferdinand Demi 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS FROM POLISH 

DK CONSTANCE. - The head of the Suhrkamp Verlag, which prints the works of mo¬ 
dern and progressive authors. Dr. Siegfried Unseld, pointed out during a literary dis¬ 
cussion in Constance that there was a noticeable trend of German interest towards 
East European literature, and especially that of Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


At the same time is a falling off of interest for American, British, French and Italian 
literature. The writer Rudolf Hagelstange puts this trend down to the political thaw, 
but the Swiss journalist Dr. Georges Schlocker, of Paris, considers that it is the search 
for something new and fresh that is responsible for the growing interest in Eastern litera¬ 
ture. The translator Karl Dedecius said that more translations from Polish appear in 
the Federal Republic than in any other Western country. Bonn economics ministry of- 
fical Karl Reuter was able to support this contention with figures: Last year 1 icences 
for 1,700,000 copies of Polish titles were issued and the figure for Czechoslovak titles 
was 2,200,000 copies. 


The leader of the discussion, Dr* Wolfgang Kraus of Vienna reached the conclusion 
from the debate that a process of "normalisation" has started between East and West 
Europe in the literary field. 


F. R. 




PROTONIC SEMICONDUCTORS IN LIVING MATTER 


From Ice Crystal to Brain 

DK MUNIC. - Semiconductors have revolutionized electronics, the substitution of thetran- 
jsistor fer the electronic tube being the best-known example. Now semiconductors 
are beginning to play a part in biology. Needless to say, biological semiconductors 
are not the same as those used in technology, but they seem to share with the latter 
certain special mechanism for transporting electric charges. Proteins and other macro¬ 
molecules, but indeed simpler organic compounds are able totrmsport energy, and 
in particular electricity, in the fashion of semiconductors, though they are typical 
insulators when viewed from the angle of ordinary metallic conductors. Biophysicists 
are at present much interested in processes of radation-less transmission of energy and 
charges inside macromolecules and other biological structures. Professor N. Riehl, a 
physicist of Munich's Technological University, has recently investigated some of these 
problems. They are of biological as well as of technological interest, and many a 
surprise may be waiting in this field. The processes of energy transfer were first stu¬ 
died in crystals and liquids, and the insightsderived were applied to similar happenings 
in living matter. Th is again resulted in new insights stimulating engineers to look 
for "biotechnical" ways in the technological emulation of biological processes. 

The study of the luminescence and photochemistry of crystals has disclosed several phy¬ 
sical mechanisms for the transmission of energy over distances which must be called 
appreciable in respect of molecular dimensions. They exceed 100 Angstroem units. 

Consider an inch, divide it by 24, and divide the result by 100.000: then you have 
about 100 Angstroem units. This is a tiny distance, but it would be enough to effect 
ji transfer of energy between two adjacent molecules, and in this manner the energy 
might travel from one molecule to another, coveringquiteaconsiderable distance in 
the edd. Biologists have for example postulated semiconductor-like mechanisms of 
transmission for the energy derived from light in photosynthesis, the process by which 
plants obtain carbon from the carbon dioxfde of the air, and for the chemical sense 
of smelling. The observation of inanimate matter has taught that the energy absorbed 
by an atom may be utilized by a different atom at a distant place in the system, the 
energy being used for making or breaking a chemical bond, for instance. The energy 
must have travelled over that distance, and the mechanism of transfer seems to re¬ 
semble that in a semiconductor. In photosynthesis the spots of energy absorption and 
energy consumption are different, and smelling may be activated by a single molecule. 

The molecule of the substance which emits the smell triggers a sense-cell to release 
an excitement which is tranmitted along the nerve to the olfactory brain-centre. 

This is known as excitone migration, and resembles semiconduct?on. 

In semiconductors the transport of charges is effected by electrones or by migrating 
spots devoid of electrons ("defect electrons"). Such mechanisms may also be respon¬ 
sible for energy transfer in living matter. Now Professor Riehl of Munich has discovered 
a different and interesting manner of semi conduction which seems particulary suitable 
for living substances i it is protonic semi conduct! on. Alt semiconductor-like modes 
of energy transmission are not concerned With the transport of electric charges, but 
protonic transmission is fully electric. A prdton is the^iiuCteus of a hydtogen atom 
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which hat lost its single electron. The nucleus carries a positive charge; hence its migra¬ 
tion is tantamount to the movement ofja charge, in other words electric conduction. It 
does not matter that the wandsring charge is positive, while in*the ordinary case of electro¬ 
nic conduction it is negative. Now protons are important in organic chemistry, and es¬ 
pecially in biochemistry, since they form hydrogen bonds linking atoms and molecules 
together. The positive proton takes up a position between two atoms electro-negative 
by nature, mostly oxygen and nitrogen. Since positive and negative charges attract each 
other, the chain is kept together by electric forces. But a proton may take up two different 
positions in the system: it may stand nearer to one atom or the other, it may hop from one 
position to the other, and back again. Many large molecules of biological significance 
contain long chains of such hydrogen bonds arranged in series. If all proton jumps in these 
chains are done in the same direction, a charge transport over the whole length of the 
chain results. The primary stimulus with its supply of energy is propagated through fie whole 
chain, which may be a long one, and the energy reaches its place of destination where it 
is taken off and used for some purpose. The proton chain returns to its original state and 
is ready for a repetition of the process. 

• 

Professor Riehl studied this remarkable mechanism of energy transmission in a most inanimate 
substance, namely ice. An ice-crystal is permeated by long chains of hydrogen bonds. Water, 
and hence ice, constists of one atom of oxygen and two atoms of hydrogen, the latter forming 
in the crystal the bonds between neighbouring molecules of water. The Munich professor found 
out that the collective jumps of the protons in these chains are effected with a velocity equallinj 
that of electrons in a semiconductor. Hence ice and many similar solids showing similar propertie 
may be termed "protfonicsemiconductors". The roles played by protons in these systems and by 
elecrons in conventional semiconductors, are identical for all practical purposes. 

This made of semi conduct!on might explain various energy transfersin biological systems. The 
brain is one organ which seems capable of using protonic semiconduction. The capacity of 
the brain forstorirginformation is extraordinary, and so is its ability to process a huge 
mass of data at an enormous speed. Some mechanism of conductivity must be assumed, since 
mere diffusion of molecules carrying information would be far too slow. Now hydrogen bonds 
abound in brain matter, and they would make excellent control elements in storing and trans¬ 
ferring information. Professor RiehMs idea at once returns to technology, the source of the 
whole modern theory of information. He suggests to use organic crystals, containing hydrogen bo 
for storing information in electronic machinery, which would add an important new element to t 
list of units used in computers and similar apparatus. 

Semiconduction in Organic Crystals 

Professor Riehl has also studied non-protonic organic semiconductors based on electronic conduct 
like transistors. It would be useful to produce thin sheets or wires from sue h organic compounds c 
put electronics on a plastic basis, so to speak. But most organic compounds are too bad conduc 
for the purpose, and Professor Riehl feels it is far too eorly to discuss technical application. Stm 
ing a crystal of anthracene, he found that it really conducts with the aid of electrons or "defect 
Irons", but it does not release them from its own crystal structure as true semiconductors do. The) 
injected from the electrodes applied,and if non-injecting electrodes are used, anthracene proves 
perfect non-conductor. With injected charges the crystal behaves like an inorganic semiconductc 
the charges becoming more mobile as the temperature is lowered. Hiis is also true of protonic sem 
conductors. The passage of electricity through organic crystals at very low temperature seems to 
be of particular interest. 

Dr. Walter THeifl 
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MILITARY CONSIDERATION IN KEEPING THE PEACE 


Deterrence and Defence as Strategy 

By Federal Defence Minister Dr. Gerhard SCHROEDER 

DK BONN. - Only a genuine overall change in the military and political situation 
internationally could justify major adjustments in the structure and strength of the 
forces of theAlliance. The Germans and their allies are constantly reviewing forces 
strengths. Decisions on the Alliance's strategical conception are made in the light 
of comparatively long-term evaluations. The structure of the forces, and that means 
the German contributions as well, are to a large extent based on these considera¬ 
tions. An interim report will be submitted in the early summer to the foreign and de¬ 
fence ministers of the Alliance. Final decisions are probablynot to be expected before 
the December meeting of the NATO Council of Ministers. 

In this connection, a wide variety of considerations and assessments as well as a se¬ 
ries of medium and long term plans have to be made in nationality. They include 
military, economic, technical, scientific and man-power and above all financial 
considerations. And while the present difficult budgetary situation of the Federal 
Republic cannot be the sole measure for the German defence effort in the framework 
of the Alliance, one should not lose sight of the fact that for the foiseeable future 
the budgetary situation will be strained, rendering more difficult the task of develop¬ 
ing the Bundeswehr so that it is strong, effective, well-equipped and remains ca¬ 
pable of carrying out its role. 

The basis of military planning is the Federal Government's will to stand by the North 
Atlantic Defensive Community and its deterrent capability. NATO has fully proved 
itself. Its deterrent and defensi ve power has preserved Europe from conflict. It has 
also contributed to making possible the political changes which are today recognisable 
as giving impulses to a more far-reaching policy of detente. 

All partners are therefore agreed that only the Atlantic Alliance, meaning contfnued 
close defence links between the United States, Canada and the West European powers 
is capable of guaranteeing peace. Despite all efforts at detente, it cannot be ig¬ 
nored that the member states of the Warsaw Pact have considerably increased their 
military potential in recent years. 

1 M • , 4 , 

The inviolability of the German Federal Jtepubtic can only be preserved and if ne¬ 
cessary reestablished , through adefence that begins on the demarcation line. Only 
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such a defence, effective from the most advanced point, can preserve basic Ger¬ 
man vital interests. Considering the geographic position of West Germany, only 
this strategic principle justifies the expenditure of men and material in defence. 

Atomic Power - Basis of Defence 


Deterrence and defence on the basis of this strategy depend on the solution of the 
nuclear problem as the cardinal question of NATO. Atomic power remains the basis 
of all defence. With the nuclear planning group a path was taken by which the nuc¬ 
lear and non-nuclear partners in the alliance can come to joint practical arrangements. 

The Federal Republic continues to stand by the suggestion it made in its note of March 
25, 1966 for the securing of peace, designed to make possible the step-by-step re¬ 
duction of the numbers of atomic weapons in Europe without endangering the securi¬ 
ty of the participants. This reduction would have to cover the whole of Europe; 
it must preserve the power 'relationship in general and be accompanied by effective 
controls and effective progress in the solution of political problems in Central Europe. 

The Federal Government therefore seeks an approach to nuclear questions which has 
the aim of preserving the security of all involved in the same way and at the same 
time contributes to detente through the solution of political problems. 

Progress on the path to such a balanced and stable detente can be reached if the 
Alliance can be developed more strongly as a political instrument while preserving 
its deterrent and defensive strength. This could bring about the reduction of tension 
and with it a still more effective safeguarding of peace without security risks for 
the partners and without damaging one-sides concessions. 

This process must be orientated on what is really happening and on genuine trends 
in the East European area and in the Soviet Union. Such international developments 
do not occur suddenly, but step by step. They demand time and patience. 


WORLD LEADERS MET IN BONN FOR ADENAUER FUNERAL 


But their Discussions had no concrete Results 
By Karl Willy BEER 

DK BONN. - West Germany appeared to be in Hie centre of world attention for several 
days when three heads of state, 15 heads of government, 20 foreign ministers and 
hundreds of prominent Western politicians gathered in Bonn for the funeral of former 
chancellor Konrad Adenauer. Even the Communist party summit conference in Karlovy 
Vary and the coup in Athens were pushed into the background by the great political 
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conference of Western leaders who came here to pay their last respects to the late 
ex-chancellor. But these moving days could not be expected to give new impetus 
to old alliance, as numerous and varied the discussions between the visiting states¬ 
men were. 

The great number of separate ta lks in the shadow of Cologne cathedral and the&onn 
Bundeshaus (parliament) did not cover only current German concerns, as Bonn would 
have liked. In most cases, the respect so many politicians had shown by coming 
to Germany was first of all, a tribute to the founder of the Federal Republic rather 
than, he country he had led back into the family of nations. 

Bonn, where Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger leads a Christian Democrat-Social De¬ 
mocrat coalition government, had of course hoped that today's Germany would get 
part of the credit given to the late Adenauer. But it remained no secret that Bonn 
cannot everywhere in the world hope for the understanding which Adenauer had 
helped win*in long years of patient work. Chancellor Kiesinger repeatedly stressed 
in the last few days that it had been Adenauer's lest will to push towards European 
unity as a step towarcb German reunification. 

What have these improvised Bonn-Cologne conference on high and highest level 
achieved for that? The talks covered very controversial and very concrete issues. Ger¬ 
many is concerned about the conditions of the proposed treaty to prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons, and this concern does not stem from national or even nationalis¬ 
tic sensibility. The talks were politically usefull if Bonn succeeded to make clear 
to its Western partners that the German call for more consulations and more exchanges 
of opinion stems from the wish for disarmament, and has no nationalist overtones. 

The Germans must take care not to overestimate their influence and their possibilities. 
The world leaders' respects to Adenauer may not be identified with respects to Ger¬ 
many as such. Bonn should not think that its decisions alone can solve increasingly 
difficult problems, ranging from the future form of the non-proliferation treaty to 
West German payment to relieve the foreign currency costs of American and British 
troops here, troop reductions in Germany and Europe or Britain's entry into the 
Common Market. 

Search for new Unity 


It has often been deplored that Western unity has lessened in the last years. Many 
attempts have been made in the Bonn talks to search for elements of a new unity. 
These attempts were merely patchwork, for every country has lately treated its 
own problems with more urgency than the common tasks.. 

The Bonn talks could not hammer out the basis of the most urgent common tasks. 
This mainly applies to the question of how a common stand Could be found on rela¬ 
tions towards the East. 
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N.P.D. MARKING TIME 


After two Federal State Elections 

OK BONN. - Elections for the federal state parliaments in the Federal Republic generally 
attract no more attention than polls for the Swiss legislative cantons or the federal states*. 
People are accustomed to awaiting major decisions from the switching points of political 
power in capital cities. 

But German Landtag (state parliament) elections caused headlines all over the world 
last year. The entry of the extreme right-wing National Democratic Party of Ger¬ 
many (NPD) conjured up for observers far and near - including Germany itself- me¬ 
mories of the rapid rise of Adolf Hitler's party in the early 1930s. The rise of the 
NPD was rapid inasmuch as that it began at zero and ceased in the region of seven or 
eight per cent of the electorate, ft was recalled that up until the crisis year 1930, 
only a pitiful sprinkling of National Socialists (Nazis) sat in the Berlin Reichstag, and 
that their number was suddenly more than 100 on the morning after the election. And 
so it would happen again, croaked well-meaning and less well-meaning worriers. 

But they forgot, often relectantly, that well over 90 per cent of the electors in Hesse 
and Bavaria gave their votes to the three clearly democratic parties represented in 
the Bundestag (Federal Parliament in Bonn). 

On the last state parliament elections, in Schleswig-Holstein and the Rheinland-Pala- 
tinate, people expected - admittedly in Germany tob - yet another rise in Natiomdl 
Democratic votes. And so it happened, if one proceeds again from Point Zero. 

Four National Democrats now sit in the state parliaments in Kiel and Mainz, the two 
state capitals. The party itself had counted on much greater backing, forecasting 20 
or more per cent. But it only just took the five per cent hurdle which any party must 
pass to get into parliament at all. Only in a few tiny communities, where especially 
peculiar conditions prevail, were the percentage for Hesse and Bavaria exceeded. And 
Schleswig-Holstein was said to be particularly susceptible to right-wing extremism 
because of the bomb-throwing and the black flags of discontented farmers in the late 
1920s. The Palatinate was supposedly vulnerable because a canditate of the old Ger¬ 
man Reich party, now the hard core of the NPD,was elected to the state parliament 
there once before. 

A large portion of the American armed service in Germany is concentrated in the western 
parts of the Palatinate, particularly in HunsrUck. Occasionally, something happens 
there to stimulate a sort of primitive anti-Americanism. The outlook for the NPD was 
therefore not unfavourable there. But its upswing soon ground to a halt. The party is 
marking time. The interest shown in the party by an American television company and 
a series of articles by a German news maga zine are actually anachronistic. 

It must be said to the NPD's credit that, with the grand show of an internal power *nd 
policy struggle put on before an awe-struck electorate Lately, the party has done a 
service to democracy. Another factor played a part: - election day fell between the 
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death of Konrad Andenauer and his impressive funeral. Many a voter must have been 
reminded, by the numerous tributes to the first Chancellor of the Federal Republic and 
the conditions with which he was faced when he took office, of earlier days. Gone, 
then, were displeasure and discontent, annoyance over the Baumholder military base, 
disappointment at cancelled subsidies, fears of an economic back-blast, indeed all 
of the State peevishness which is characteristic of the Federal Republic in both good 
and bad time. 


Albert Komma 


TOPS AT SELF-SERVICE 

DK BONN. - The customer serves himself in every second grocery shop in the Federal 
Republic and West Berlin today.. The retail grocery trade's total turnover is made up to 
65 per cent of self-service sales. The proportion will rise considerably in the next year 
or two, according to the "Self-service Institute" in Cologne. Since 1957, the number 
of self-service shops has risen from 1,379 t® 72,241. Some 9,527 new serve-yourself 
stores swung open their doors to grocery buyers last year alone. 

In self-service turnover, WestGermany's grocery retail trade is top in Europe and se¬ 
cond only to the United States on a world scale. The 27,000 million Marks accounted 
for by these stores in the overall grocery retail trade last year would have required 
an additional 100,000 employees were it to be netted in "conventional" shops. 

Independent retail trade had the largest share (94 per cent) in the expansion of self- 
service stores. Branch business and food departments of the big chain stores and co¬ 
operative contrituted only 3 per cent. 

• 

The future for serve-y our self shopping is by no means confined to thickly-populated 
towns and cities. Stiff rules for the minimum or maximum size of these shops have so 
far been regarded as unpracticable. A monthly turnover of 700 Marks per square metre 
is given a "good" rating, while from 1,000 to 1,100 Marks gets "very good". But when 
sales soar to 1,500 Marks - experience shows - this is the best sign that competition 
is going to show up soon. 

Self-service has also been making good headway lately in non-nutrition departments. 

But .so far no statistical survey has been completed. Self-se.rvice has been quietly 
introduced, for example, by some book traders. In the ironmongery and household 
wares branch, 58 per cent of the stores have already stacked some of their goods on 
the ser ve-yourself shelves and new norms are being set in textiles to ease the birth 
of self-service. Experts believe self-service will completely transform retail trade 
In Germany in the next few years. 


Wide Bogner 
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GOAL SCORER WANTED 


The German National Soccer Team has Problems 


DK DUESSELDORF. - West Germany, runners-up in the World Soccer Cup, has problems 
with its national team. Eight months after the unforgetable final at London's Wembley 
stadiejn, the German forward line is suffering from a shortage of goal-getters - rare 
enough anywhere - men who can save a game at the last moment and are always the 
heroes of the thousands of spectators in the stands. The German national eleven, always 
one of the strongest in the world since the 1954 world championship, wins its interna¬ 
tionals through its defence these days. One goal was sufficient for the 1:0 win over 
Bulgaria in Hanover. Bulgaria confronted Germany in one of those friendly encounters 
that have become so rare these days. 


After the world championship in England, which brought Germany into the final against 
the host country. Federal trainer Helmut Schoen had to bring new and above all young 
people into the side. The three internationals from Italian clubs - Karlheinz Schnellinger, 
Helmut Haller and Albert Bruells, are no longer available. Haller is reckoned today 
to be one of the best forwards in the world and Penarot Montevideo, one of the crack. 
South American sides, has offered FC Bologna 2,500,000 Marks for the former Augs¬ 
burg first division player. This sum comes close to the world transfer record of 2,850,000. 
Because the Hamburg idol of the crowds Uwe Seeler had to drop out because of in juries, 
and the Dortmund “twins 11 Lothar Emmerich and Siegfied Held ran into a patch of bad 
form, Helmut Schoen had to improvise. This worked, irf the sense that there were no de¬ 
feats. Butthere was no occasion to applaud the team's performance either. 


Helmut Schoen has a pool of about 25 players to fall back on for the national side, but 
only about a dozen of these is in international class on whom he can always rely,. Sepp 
Maier of Munich takes on a top job in goal in preference to Horst Wolter (Bruns wick) 
and Hans Tilkowski of Dortmund who occupied the berth during the world championship. 
The team, based on the 4-2-4 system, looks like this: in defence, Patzke of Munich, 
Willi Schulz of Hamburg, Dieter Hoettges of Bremen and Wolfgang Weber of Cologne T 
have won themselves permanent places. In addition to them Klaus Fichtl of Schalke 
and Hartmut Heidemann of Meiderich can be mentioned. Linkmen are the world class 
players Franz Beckenbauer and Wolfgang Overath. There are scarcely any problems 
here. 


Other possibles for the half back positions are Netzer of Moechengladbach and Her¬ 
mann of Schalke, who is Somewhat ol der, both of whom can be used as forwards. The 
sparse choice available for the forward lino include of course Uwe Seeler, who has 
been In the national team since 1954, Lothar UlSass of Brunswick, Loehr of Cologne, 
Grabowski of Frankfurt, Kraemer of Meiderich, Heynckes of Moenchengladbach, Bernd 
Doerfel of Hamburg, Klaus Zaczyk of Karlsruhe, ami Held and Emmerich from Dortmund, 
although Emmerich has lost his sureness for themoment;' .. 

, , ... V 
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Helmut Schoen's strongest team at the moment would be: Maier, Patzke, Schulz, Weber 
und Hoettges; Beckenbauer und Overafh, Grabowski, Heynckes, Uwe Seeler und Loehr, 
Of these 11 players, Schulz, Hoettges and Beckenbauer are world class. A fit Uwe 
Seeler is a fourth . But the two wingmen Grabowski and Loehr are only second grade. 

Robert Werner 


JHE GERMANS AND PEACEFUL NUCLEAR RESEARCH 
Euratom control precludes abuse 

DK BONN. - In 1955, the Federal Republic of Germany became the first State to commit 
itself to renunciation of the manufacture of atomic weapons and subject itself to a special 
control ensuring adherence to this renunciation. The Western European Union treaty, which 
Germany joined aftpr the collapse of the European Defence Community, foresaw the creation 
of an armament control office which,*however, never began to function. Supervision of the 
Federal Republic's pledge not to produce nuclear weapons has taken a different form from the 
outset. 

The application of nuclear energy for peaceful purpose, possible in Germany after the end of 
the occupation regime and Germany's restoration of sovereignty on 5th May, 1955, takes place 
within the framework of internati onal organisations. The Federal Republic belongs to the Inter** 
national Atomic Energy Commission (IAEO), a United Nations body in Vienna; the European 
Nuclear Energy Agency (ENEA); The European Organisation for Co-operation and Development 
(OEDC) in Paris, the European Atomic Community (Euratom) in Brussels, theEuropean Organisation 
for Nuclear Research (CERN) in Geneva and the European Atomic Energy Society (EAES) in Berne. 
Special organisations of the U.N. which the Federal Republic has joined - the World Health Or¬ 
ganisation (WHO), the Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) and the scientific commission 
on "effects of nuclear radiation" are at last dealing with nuclear energy, particularly radio ac¬ 
tivity around the Earth. Of all these bodies, spe'cial interest has focused on the Vienna commission 
(IAEO) as a result of discussion on the atomic ban treaty. Its rules on security control to prevent 
the military abuse of assistance granted by it have been the subject of various criticism since the 
founding conference of 1956. East Bloc States and some neutral countries have rejected as need¬ 
less interference with their sovereignty lAEO's demand for inspection of the usage of supplied 
nuclear burning elements. The control to which member-States of Euratom subject themselves - 
apart form the Federal Republic of Germany they are France, Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg - is a great deal more exacting and watertight. France has excepted from this 
i&trol only its military nuclear plants, which the other member-States do not have, and do 
not desire. 

All projects involving the peaceful use of nuclear energy in Euratom countries are subject to 
permanent supervision. They include jointly-run nuclear research plants at Ispra (Italy), Petten 
(Holland), Karlsruhe (Federal Republic of Germany) and Geel (Belgium). It is laid down in 
contract form that alt member-States have equal share in progress made in any one member-State 
in this field. A common market for plant and fuels is planned. Apart from the European Common 
Maike.t "Six,", the European Organisation for Nuclear Research (CERN) in Geneva includesas 
ordinary members Denmark, Britain, Greece, Norway, Austria, Sweden, Switzerland end Spain 
and as associate members the Communist States Poland andl Yugoslavia. CERN operates, at Meyrin, 
near Geneva, a research centre for joint basic scientific research of elementary particles. 




Since October, 1955, the Federal Republic of Germany has had a Cabinet Ministry es¬ 
tablished initially “for atomic energy" but soon expanded into the Federal Ministry for 
Scientific Research, It is responsible for nuclear energy matters, with the exception of its 
industrial uses, which are still the responsibility of the Economics Ministry, The Minister 
for Scientific Research, at present Dr. Gerhard Stoltenberg, holds the chairmanship of the 
German Atom Commission, which .advises the federal and state governments in specific 
ques Hoes. Its 24 members are leading personalities from the worlds of science and industry. 
Commission discussions are prepared by the five specialised sub-commissions “nuclear law", 
"research and the new generation," “technical and scientific que£?ons concerning reactors", 
“protection against radiation", and "economic, financial and social problems." 

Research reactors are operated by Munich's technical college in Garching, by Frankfurt 
University, Berlin University in its "Hahn-Meitner Institute", and by Hamburg University 
at Geesthacht. Independent research centres have been established at Karlsruhe, JUlich, 
Hamburg-Bahrenfeld (the German electronic synchroton DESY) and Garching. At Karls¬ 
ruhe, a multi-purpose reactor .and the "Fast Breeder" project (reactors which produce more 
nuclear fuel than they consume) have been developed. The research reactor plants "FRJ1 
Merlin" arid"FRJ 2 Dido" are linked to the institutes of botany, zoology, agriculture, 
medicine, physical chemistry, radio chemistry, high-energy physics, nuclear physics, neu¬ 
tron physics, technical physics, reactor building elements, reactor devel opment, reactor 
working materials and plasmaphysics, which are responsible to the university of Cologee 
and Bonn and the Aachen technical college. The Institute for Plasmaphysics at Garching 
is studying the qualities of fully ionised (very hot) gases and their behaviour in magnetic 
fields. In this field in particular, the wound inflicted by war and occupation on German 
nuclear research has been largely healed. At Geesthacht, propellant reactors for ships 
are being developed, including for Germany's first atomic ship "Otto Hahn". 

The Communist part of Germany 

In a decree on 10th November, 1955 - the same year Germany was permitted to reenter 
nuclear research for peaceful purposes - the Councul of Ministers in East Berlin set up an 
office for nuclear research and nuclear technology and a "scientific council for the peace¬ 
ful application of atomic energy. "The centre of nuclear research in the Communist ruled 
part of Germany is Dresden-Rossendorf, where reactors chiefly supplied by the Soviet. 

Union are at work. A series of specialised institutes, mostly part of universities and colleges 
are spread throughout the “GDR". The first atomic power station has been built with Soviet 
help at Stechlinsee, in the countryside north of Berlin which was made famous in German 
literature by the author Fontane. A second station will follow soon. Best-known names in 
nuclear research in the "GDR," are the agening radio pioneer Manfred von Ardenne and Kiau 
Fuchs, once sentenced to serveral years imprisonment in Britain for spying for the Soviet 
Union and now a member of the ruling East German Socialist Unity Party (SED) Central 
Committee.The "GDR" has concluded agreement on co-operation in the field of nuclear 
research, *develppment of reactors and the peaceful application of nuclear energy with 
the governenerfts of countries belonging to the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(Comecon). So far, it has been unable to join other international arrangements because 
the "GDR" is not recognised outside the Communist bloc as a State. 

Alfons Karr 
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NEW WAVS IN DENTAL TREATMENT 


Reserving o Vital "Nerve" by Hormones 


D K BONN. - Everybody is familiar with the dental operations known as "deadening the 
nerve" and removing it. The mortification refers to the soft tooth-marrow called the pulpa 
which contains bundles of nerve fibres and vessels. In dental caries par t of the protec¬ 
tive hard matter is destroyed and the pulpa falls victim to an acute or mortifying and 
removing this "nerve" the dentist frees the sufferer from pain. Will this operation now 
be replaced by conservative therapy aimed at maintaining a living "nerve"? A Ger¬ 
man dentist. Dr. F. Eifinger of the University Dental Clinic at Bonn, reports on in¬ 
teresting experiments in the preservation of the dental "nerve" by treatment with hor¬ 
mones and antibiotics. A tooth with the pulpa removed is dead and harbours a focus 
in the root.. Medical theory ascribes, though perhaps with some exaggeration, a good 
deal of influence on all sorts of disease to these dental foci, in particular as regards 
rheumatic and cardiac disease. Hence hygienic and prophylactic considerations call 
for prevention of foci by curing the inflamed pulpa and leaving it in the tooth. 


l/i Europe the combined treatment of pulpitis by cortical hormons and antibiotics was 
recently introduced by Professor Schroeder of Bern, Switzerland. The experiments of 
Bonn are for testing and developing the method. Synthetic hormones of the adrenal 
cortex are used, mainly the mild form, prednisolone, and triamcinolone. The anti¬ 
biotics used include neomycine, bacitracine and chloroamphenicol. The cortical 
hormones have an anti-inflamrratory action while the antibiotics are for destroying 
bacteria which enter readily since the hormones reduce the natural defence power 
of the tissue and make it more liable to infection. The hormones are of the gluco¬ 
corticoid class to normal task of which is control of carbohydrate metabolism. 


The anti-inflammatory action has made them indispensable in the treatment of rheu¬ 
matic disease. Dental application is local. The dentist, instead of applying the 
conventional deadening drugs, introdruces some of the new substances into the tooth. 
The application should not exceed 12 hours, or else the "nerve" will die. 


Dr, Eifinger feels that this method holds much promise in dental treatment. Pain 
is usually reduced within a short time. The inflammation of the pulpa is damped, 
with the symptoms being suppressed wholly or partially. 


Unfortunately this does not safeguard a real cure. The.drugs obscure the inflammation 
but it may go under the surface. The pain is meant as a warning by nature, and 
this csignal is now suppressed. 
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The dentist will fill the tooth-cavity, and it is no longer possible to watch what happens 
in the pulpa since no pain is there to warn the patient. The inflammation may smoulder 
on until the pulpa is dead. Hence the dentist must examine the tooth from time to time. 


Survival and Death of the Pulpa 


Teeth treated in the manner described and taken out for some other reason after some 
time have permitted Dr. Eifinger to esti mate the effect of the new treatment. He 
found indeed teeth completely cured by the combined treatment with hormone and 
antibiotics, and showing a perfectly normal pulpa tissue. But he also found teeth which 
had given the patient no trouble since the treatment but had not been really cured. 

The inflammation had continued though silently. Apart from the nature of drugs, much 
seems to depend on dosage. A large-scale series of experiments has been designed at 
Bonn to firtd out the optimal dose capable of maintaining the pulpa in a vital condi¬ 
tion with full nourishing and defending functions for as long a time as possible. 


Several other factors are involved, including the patient's individual response to in¬ 
flammation, the extension and intensity of caries and the inflammatory process. Pul¬ 
pitis becomes moie intensive as caries advances in the direction of the pulpa. If 
suppuration has begun in the pulpa tissue there is no chance of a cure. A diagnose 
is difficult since the pulpa cannot be made visible by X-rays. It would seem that young 
people respond better to conservative pulpa treatment than old individuals do. 


It has been conventional dogma among dentists that an inflamed pulpa must be taken 
.out. One thing is now certain: even an inflamed pulpa may be cured, at least in cer¬ 
tain cases. This may help to prevent many a new focus and preserve many a living 
tooth in dental practice. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 


In order to avoid delays in the delivery of the Deutsche Korrespondenz we beg all our 
subscribers to forward any changes of their address to 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer StraOe 56 

We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 
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AN ASSIGNMENT FOR THE CHURCH 
Unity must preserved 

By Bishop D. Hermann DIETZFELBINGER, 
Chairman of the EKD Coyncil.. 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY - OF VALUE TO BOTH SIDES 

Future German Budgets will benefit 

By Minister Hans-Juergen WISCHNEWSKI. 


PANKOWAND THE "NEUE ZORCHER ZflTUNG" 
A bad conscience is a bad counsellor... 


Polish defamation campaign against west german^ 

New Attempt to weaken NATO, drive Wedge bf tween NATOfjj 


WEST GfefcMAN ELECTRICAL COMBINE'S TURNOVER 
4,800 MI(11 lL 0N MARKS . - \ ‘ LL jM Gl 

Colour TV hoped to boost Business furthes. vy ; j|j| 




MUSCULAR TRAILING AND THE CIRCULATION . 


A .trained Mysple needs less Blood ........ •• ... • A jjl i 

CACTACEOUS PLANTS WITH ROOT-BUDS .. 








NOTE TO EDITORS: D. Hermann Dietzfelbinger, 
.Bishop of the (Lutheran) Bavarian State Church.* was 
recently elected successor to the Bishops of Berlin- 
Brandenburg, Dibeliusand Scharf, as chairman of 
the Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKD). This unites all Evangelical churches in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the "GDR" (East 
Germany), the three basic types of interpreter of 
Lutheranism, the (mainly Calvinist) Reformed Church 
and the “Old Prussian Union, 11 which came into being 
150 years ago with the amalgamation of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches of the then Prussian countries. 
As a body spanning the iron Curtain, the EDK also has 
a certain political importance. 


AN ASSIGNMENT FOR THE CHURCH 


Unity must be preserved 

By Bishop D. Hermann DIETZFELBINGER, Chairman of the EKD Council 

DK MUNICH. - Matters of common concern to the various districts of the Church 
north and south, west and east, in other words in the two parts of a Germeny <ii> 
by arbitrary policies - are debated and dealt with in the Council of the £va(ijge$j| 
Church in Germany, whose chairman I have been for several weeksnow * This 
concentrated in the “Church Conference", is still the 11 nk between the-vari< 
ches of the Church in the Federal Republic of Germany and the Soviet occuj 
(East Germay). 

. i 

I have considered it my first task - in the few weeks since my election 
synods - those of east and west were forced to meet separately - to dr 
tentlon as possible to the declaration of the synod of FUrstenwpide ( 
the unity of the Evangelical Church in Germany and to assure it as 
as possible. 

This FUrstenwpide declaration, approved bp all who attended th 
courageous and clear. It does not betray the region from which 
that region of Germany which lies under Communist Influence 
accent, its courageous words have given new impetus to the 
the comity of the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD). 


The declaration contains extraordinarly encottfaging worjiat to the wpt 
tween a church and a given social system, rebuffs tbgpassertion that "i 
becomes the master of Christian service; tip it is just this whlc-,^ 

the service of Christianity ., because peojgli Iniall se^w l systems ere equal Inf 
all need Girist. 





It is not irrelevant to recall that the constitution of the EKD was drawn up in Eisenach 
(East German/) in 1948 and that it has since been accepted and implemented through¬ 
out the whole of German/, In both east and west. On this basis, the FUrstenwalde decla¬ 
ration argues of the existence of the EKD at the present time: “The Evangelical Church 
in German/ exists. We have r.o cause to break up the community of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany. We have good cause to preserve it." Chiefly ecclesiastical rea¬ 
sons speak in favour of this. Is it not an immediate and historical task, particularly 
during the anniversary year of the Reformation, to strengthen and re-awaken this 
common reformatorial inheritance? We have a Bible in the same language, the same 
psalm book, many identical rules. It would be unnatural to give this all up. Certain¬ 
ly, the individual parts of the Evangelical Church in Germany live under greatly 
differing conditions, but it is {ust the varied experience gained from this which can 
advance and lend new life to cbmunity of faith. 


Dialogue with the Catholics ' 


It is clear that we must move forward in many ways. The words unity and comity are 
not static. They are full of dynamicism. We have thus in recent years conducted 
ecumenical dialogue with the Roman Catholics, and have, in this way, gained 
insight into our own unity as we have come to see anew the differences and simll< 
ties between ourselves and the Roman Catholic Church. 


There is also strong movement in the internal discussion between confessions 
EKD. Bishop W&lbersspoke recently of the situation between what he termed 
Yet-United-Church and the No-Longer-Quite-Church-Alliance. A counc 
who is a Land Bishop in a Lutheran church is undoubtedly confronted wi 
of problems. But perhaps he can contribute a lot to clarification in this 
centres on the Sacrament, baptism, indulgence, etc. 


It must be acknowleged in any case that many tendencies confront 
church movement of today. The old established confessions ap 
to one other.But as far as the current theological discussion is 
dispute is an example - new fissures are forming and serious di 

'•V !' ,, 
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It is, I believe, the central task of the responsible persons of the EKD to OantMe? 
to practise secrecy of community in such a situation la which we are together in thfc 
Evangel iom but have to bear differences among oursfclvat* 


The Church‘does not exist in a vac uum 
other spheres of life In the State, pot 
of God, but with the people and for 




forgiving of the trespass, then it must practise forgiveness beyond its own domain. If 
it knows God's message, then it must spread it it in the world. It must always be the 
attorney of the oppressed - also of those today who suffer under the unnatural division 
of the German people to the very extremes of humanness and family life. But such 
activities show the differences in, and self-sufficiency of the church of Jesus Christ. 


Its task is not just "to say something too" on the happenings of the world or to provide 
elevating musical accompaniment, but to proclaim in Jesus Christ the great deeds of 
God which - even if not always clearly visible - fundamentally determine the world, 
which change intrinsically and which give us human beings new hope.lt seems im¬ 
portant to me that we, in the church, should acknowlege anew the certainty of this 
assignment and spread it with joy and clarity. 


Ihewriter of the following contribution, Hans-Juergen 
Wischnewski, is Economic Cooperation Minister in the 
Kiesinger cabinet. He was a close observer of Arab 
affairs before he joined the cabinet. 

DEVELOPMENT POLICY - OF VALUE TO BOTH SIDES 


Future German Budgelswill benefit 
By Minister Hans-Juergen WISCHNEWSKI 

DK BONN. - In the great debate on balancing the 1967 Budget, demands that the 
government should liquidate development aid were the lonely war cry of a Few people 
who still do not understand the part that Europe's biggest industrial nation '-ha* to 
play in the today's World. 

The government, labouring under the massive pressure of the budgetary situation/ 
made unavoidable cuts in the overall interest. As a minister of this government, 1 
have to approve of this measure. The German people needs a balance between the 
current financial possibilities and the requirements of the future. 

Tbask whether development aid can still be justified sounds almost as though the question 
were being put as to whether the Federal Republic can continue to permit itself the 
apparent luxury of development aid. But this apparent luxury is becoming more and 
more an urgent necessity for the German economy. 

Germany is giving more development aid so that it wil be able to export more in 
the years to come, for this nation lives fromexporti. Money, know lege and organi¬ 
sation have to be devoted today to third countri#j|pisgt ttys Fed eral Republic can 





ensure its future existence through exports. Whi le domestic financial difficulties made 
cuts essential, it would have been foolish and irresponsible to make cuts in the sub¬ 
stance of development policy. 

More than 15 per cent of all German exports went to developing countries in 1966. 
From the overall exports valued at abourt 80/627 million Marks, Asia's share was 
5,080 million, Latin America^ 3,859 million and Africa^ 3,064 million. 

These figures show that while the developing countries are still not to be compared with 
the industrial nations as customers they do constitute an essential factor in our trade 
balance. 

Were they to be lost, this would immediately mean reduced orders, less work and 
fewer jobs* In this connection it is interesting to note that the best customers for Ger¬ 
many in the developing countries are those which have achieved the highest degree 
of development. 

■ 

Here one can see the same trends as in trade between the highly developed industrial 
countries. The more developed they are, the bigger is the volume of their trade. The 
example of the United States shows that the developing countries are not just poten¬ 
tial markets for tomorrow but are already attractive business partners. The Americans 
send almost a third of their exports to the developing countries. 

The German Federal Republic sends 75 per cent of its exports to the industrial states, 
in which only half as many people live as in the developing countries. Theoretically 
therefore these ought to be able to buy twice as much as the industrial states. They 
do not, of course, because they do not have the purchasing power. Despite this, 
Germany today still has direct advantages through its development aid. Numerous 
German firms plan, build and sell within the framework of development policy in the 
developing countries.The growing importance of the countries of the "Third World" is 
especially reflected in the balance sheets of the big German concerns. 

In Peru, German firms are biilding the giant Tinajones irrigation project.In Morocco 
they built the harbour at Safi financed with the assistance of German development cre¬ 
dits and its accompanying workers settlement and railway net. In Tunisia are such ’ 
projects as the La Goulette transformer station, the high tension cables across the Gulf 
of Tunis and from Sfax to Medlaoui, the fishing port at Mahdia, Djerba airport and 
the Silia Larkmes dam. All these projects were financed through develpoment credits, 
and they all filled the order books of German firms. 

In Lome, Capital of Togo, the new harbour for ocean going vessels, being built by 
German firms will soon be ready. The Volta bridge in Ghana has already been opened 
to traffic. Cars and lorries are already using the roads in Madagascar built and finan¬ 
ced by the Germans. 
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Mahipar power station in Afghanistan is already supplying power and the Nam Pong-Lake 
in Thailand is doing its work as a water source for the plains. Both projects were built 
by German firms. Roukela too/ the Indian steel works at the edge of the jungle which 
is now operating at a profit, was planned and built under the leadership of a Ger¬ 
man consortium. The list of proj ects in developing countries financed by German 
development credits and executed by German firms, can be continued. 


Self-induced Superfluity 


Germany helps the economically under-developed countries by putting at their dispo¬ 
sal favourable credits for their economic development. The German economy profits 
from the dynamism and extent of the development. But sales alone do not assure tomor * 
row's markets. German development policy is not to be understood as a mere export in¬ 
centive that simply continues, but as a basic investment which will one day make it¬ 
self superfluous. 


In investments too it is the Americans who set the example. So far they have invested 
40,000 million marks in the developing countries. German business has reached a figure 
of 6,000 million marks. 


The British, French, Italians, and recently the Japanese too, are trying to secure their 
future markets. A critical analysis of the situation in the developing countries will lead 
any objectively-thinking businessman to the conclusion that expropriation by the go¬ 
vernment of a developing country can scarcely be feared today. 


People in the developing world have become noticeably free of illusions and realistic. 
Not least is this because everywhere where a trusting relationship with the foreign sup¬ 
pliers of capital was created there was also a noticeable increase in progress and growth, 


German development policy is an exchange of interests between an industrial nation 
and the developing countries. It has constantly to be adapted to thechanged conditions 
in the developing countries and whenever possible the field should be left free to pri¬ 
vate German business. This is all a process of transformation which will occupy our 
grandchildren. If things are conducted on the right links we shall perhaps one day be 
able to do without a development policy. 


We should be glad to receive a specinen of any of your issues which contain material from 
this bulletin 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer Strafle 56 ... . 

—.— .—.. . n .n'.- .. . . .. . 
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PANKOW AND THE "NEUE ZURCHER ZEITUNG" 


A bad conscience is a bad counsellor 

DK BONN. - The "Neue ZUrcher Zeitung" is not Switzerland's biggest newspaper, but i' 
is the one which enjoys the highest prestige internationally. It is more frequently quoted 
and more attentively read than is actually due the organ of a country whose population 
is less than that of several of the world's cities. And Switzerland has for the last 150 
years been a neutral State in which meetings between the representatives of mutually 
hostile States very often take place. 

Switzerland was the seat of the League of Nations. The Disarmament Conference and the 
Kennedy Round talks are held in Geneva. One would therefore think that any regime 
striving as hard as that of Walter Ulbricht in East Berlin for respect and recognition would 
thankfully grasp the opportunity of being treated in its traditionally objective style by d 
paper such as the "Neue ZUrcher Zeitung". At least one would think so. But obviously 
one would then be overestimating the self-confidence of the functionaries of the ruling 
East German "Socialist Unity Party (Communist party) and their conviction in the correct 
ness of their own cause, so penetratingly displayed. The Zurich newspaper included the 
following foreword by writer Peter Friggeto an article headlined “Citizens, State and 
Regime in the G.D.R.": 

"In the autumn of 1966, the "Neue ZUrcher Zeitung" applied in East Berlin for a visa 
for a member of the editorial staff who has been given the assignment of taking a journa- 
I tstic inventory of the G. D.R. during a tour of several weeks. In principle, the visa 
was swiftly promised. But East German departments delayed negotiations of the actual 
granting of the visa until the date of the Leipzig fair in March, 1967. And then, when it 
came to the programme for the tour and the question of accompaniment, they stipulated 
such restrictive conditions as have long not been applied for foreign correspondents in 
other eastern Euopean countries and such intensity of tutelage as has not been known for 
years in the Soviet Union. The "ZUrcher Zeitung" could not accept terms of this kind 
which, from the very outset, would have made it impossible for our reporter to have an 
even reasonabl y free look around. The planned series of articles therefore must be aban¬ 
doned after the first article, published below and dealing with upheavals in East Berlin 
and Leizig. We have recalled our reporter until such times as Pankow reacts in a less 
totalitarian manner to the visiting wishes of the free Press." The more intelligent of the 
Press and propaganda experts in East Berlin have probably had to admit with regret, after 
the "Neue ZUrcher Zeitung's lecture of 30th April, that they have passed up a good 
opportunity. What Peter Frigge writes in spite of the disappointment he suffered is, for 
a paper of the political standing of the “Neue ZUrcher Zeitung", extraordinary positive 
and distinguishes itself diametrically from the manner in which the newspapers of the 
SED and other Moscow-line parties normally write about conditions in a "capitalist" 
country. The article states, for example: "Apart from the fact that we met no-one who 
sees any real possibility of a drastic change, a clear majority - at a careful guess - 
do not appear to even want fundamental changes such as the de-nationalisation of State 
controlled production plant... It is not difficult to find critics of the regime who at the 
same time praise the scholarship system, free medical treatment, extremely cheap vaca¬ 
tions for working families, and so on." After these appetite-whetting words, Pankow must 
be sorry that Peter Frigge was denied the opportunity* of greater scope for his observations 

(DK) 
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POLISH DEFAMATION CAMPAIGN AGAINST WEST GERMANY 


New Attempt to weaken NATO, drive Wedge between NATO Partners 

DK BONN. - An international symposium is to be held by the "commission for the in¬ 
vestigation of Hitler crimes in Poland" this autumn is to prove "that the German army 
was responsible for all Nazi crimes committed in occupied areas, includung Poland, during 
the entire duration of the occupation." Announcing this, the Polish news agency PAP 
said this was to be proved "on the basis of a detailed analysis of wartime documents and 
material." 


This "international symposium" is, in fact, nothing but just another attempt to blame the 
elder generation of West German Bundeswehr officers for the crimes of the Nazi ero 
and thereby drive a wedge between NATO partners. This anti-Bundeswehr campaign is 
not only intended to weaken the Atlantic Alliance, it is also aimed at defaming West 
Germany. * 


One of the most prominent members of the Polish investigation commission is Professor 
Andrzej Jozef Kaminski. He is apparently charged with making subversive propaganda 
against the Federal Republic. Professor Kaminski works for the Polish "West Institute " at 
Poznan, an institution engaged in intelligence work. He is also a member of the staff 
of the "Institute for International Affairs" which is linked with the Polish Foreign Ministry. 
Professor Kaminski's accusations against General von Kielmannsegg, the German Supreme 
Commander of NATO Forces in Central Europe, show how doubtful the Polish historian's 
activity is. Professor Kaminski claims that the army's first tank division "bestially mur¬ 
dered" 439 Polish civilians, including women and children,between September 3 and 17, 
1939. General Ado If Graf von Kielmannsegg was partly responsible for the alleged 
atrocities as "one of the highest officers of the division," Professor Kaminski claims. Kiel¬ 
mannsegg was a captain in the division's staff. 


Professor Kaminski established the number of civilian losses on the basis of maps left by 
the division, according to the Dutch left-wing newspaper "Vrij Nederland". This method 
is hardly scientific and not likely to produce conclusive results. During the invasion of 
Poland, the First Tank Division was commanded by Field Marshal von Manstein. He was 
tried by a British court in 1949 on war crimes charges. He was accused of having commit¬ 
ted crimes or tolerated crimes committed by units under his command, in Poland. But 
von Manstein was acquitted on all counts. This meant that the division he commanded 
was also cleared. Manstein's defence lawyer, the then Labour M. P. Reginald T. Paget 
said in his book on theManstein trial: "Evidence showed conclusively that the German 
army's conduct was correct as far as the (Polish) campaign was concerned... the Polish 
charges were such an obviou s swindle that one wonders why they were raised ..." 

Still, Professor Kaminski Is making the same charges again. 


Hellmut H. FUhring 
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WEST GERMAN ELECTRICAL COMBINE'S TURNOVER EXCEEDS 4,800 
•MILLION MARKS 


Colour TV hoped to boost Business further 


DK FRANKFURT. - The big West German electrical combine of AEG-Tel efunken, in 
which General Electric has a major share, chalked up a turnover of 4,860 million marks 
last year. Hie company hopes that sales of colour television sets after the introduction of 
colour TV in August will help push turnover this year to over 5,000 million marks. The 
company expects to capture a sizeable share of the market for colour TV sets. Total sales 
at home and abroad are forecast to reach 120,000 this year, with 75,000 sets expected 
to be sold in West Germany alone at 2,500 marks a piece. Taking from licence agree¬ 
ments with foreign manufacturers - Pal,the West German television system more than a 
dozen European countries have adopted was developed by Telefunken - are another 
source of income. 


Hopes for expanded turnover are also based on increased orders for some of the combine's 
products as well as increased sales of electronic data processing equipment. Exports of 
electric households appliances increased while there was a slight recession on the home 
market. About 80 per cent of the combine's production facilities are being used at the 
moment. 


Investments this year will be 40 percent lower than last year. Dividends, at 16 per cent, 
were at the 1965 level, and the company is confident it will be able to achieve a si¬ 
milar result in 1967. 


Last year a number of steps were taken to streamline the combine's organisation. The Hyd 
werk AG, of Berlin , the Sachsenwerk Licht and Kraft AG, the Vereinigte Draht-and 
Kabelwerke, of Munich, as well as the two administrative companies were incorporated 
into AEG, which also took over Telefunken's sales organisation. 


Profits dropped by 25 per cent in 1966 compared with the previous year. One of the rea* 
for this were increased personnel costs and high expenditure on interest. Investments west 
concentrated on rationalisation and research and development on which the combine 
spent some 300 million marks. 


The combine proved last year that it can offer nuclear power plants on terms that match 
international competition. *here has also been progress in the field of electronic equip¬ 
ment for ships. 


Rudof Fechter 




MUSCULAR TRAINING AND THE C1RCUIAT1 ON 


A trained Muscle needs less Blood 

DK FRANKFURT. - The enhanced efficiency of a trained muscle used to be explained 
by improved circulation of blood and, therefore, an increased supply of oxygen. This 
simple old theory has been disproved by recent research, and many a popular idea will 
have to be reriewed. Sport doctors of Dortmund and Freiburg, Germany,have shown that 
muscular training lowers the volume of blood pumped by the heart per minute, rather 
than raising it, and the same is true of the frequency, that is, the number of pulses 
per minute. Hence less blood passes the muscle per unit time, and the ocygen supply 
is also lowered. Any trained sportsman knows that his heart beats more slowly after train 
ing than it did previously during the sapne activities. For physiological reasons the real 
consumption of oxygen must be the same, if the amount of work done remains equal. 
Still, the work of the heart is obviously reduced, and there must be some saving in cir¬ 
culation. 

* 

The studies of Drs. Eisner and Carlson have proved that the passage of blood through a 
trained muscle is indeed substantially reduced, though one might expect the opposite. 
Professor Schroeder of Frankfurt concluded that a trained muscle makes more efficient 
use of oxygen, for how could an increased performance be otherwise achieved with 
less blood available? IVofessor Schroeder'$ experiments confirmed the fact that the 
amount of blood passed through the leg muscles of a trained runner during work is 42 
per cent less than in the muscles of an untrained person. The amount of blood passed 
per minute increases more slowly in a trained person than it does in an untrained one, 
and obviously a trained muscle.needs less blood. Reasonable muscular training should 
therefore in the long run reduce the stress on the heart and the circulation. 

The better utilization of blood and oxygen in a trained muscle is cfueJo abetter system 
of distribution inside the muscle, achieved by training. This is the explanation- found 
by Professor Schroeder. In an untrained muscle the arterial blood, carrying oxygen, will 
not flow only through the muscle-fibres just working, but alos through those fibres which 
do not take part in work. There are always large areas of such idle fibres during muscu¬ 
lar action. Only rarely will al fibres of a muscle be called upon to perform work. This 
may happen under extreme psychological stress, and cases of muscular super-perfor¬ 
mance in emergencies may be due to this call-up of reserve fibres. The muscle of 
a trained person also contains many idle fibres, but in such a muscle the blood-vessels 
in the areas of these fibres are constricted. Most of the blood flows through the vessels 
supplying the fibres doing work, and little is wasted on idlers. For a given performance, 
the physiological ideal is limited circulation in the muscle rather than an extra supply. 

Reduced blood requirement indicates that the distribution of blood is optimal, and 
the oxygen gets to the spots where it is needed. Dr. Schroeder's findings also ex¬ 
plain the well-known fact that the difference in oxygen betwenn arterial and venous 
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bipod is strikingly great in trained persons. The heart of a trained man is less strained 
and, therefore, more enduring. 

Unknown Controls 

The chain of controls governing this process is still unknown, but obviously muscular 
training acts on these controls rather than on the tissue itself. Professor Schroeder 
hopes that further research will elucidate just how these controls are adjusted or how 
they "learn" by training. This should be helpful in general and pathological physio¬ 
logy no less than in the physiology work and sports. It may be possible one day to 
control the distribution ot blood-flow inside a muscle by biochemical means. Some 
drug may make an untrained muscle into a trained one without any effort on the part 
of the owner of the muscle. Everyman will show a "record" performance, and every- 
man will have a sportsman's heart. While scientific fancy may be such ahead of the 
facts in this case, the problem is of great practical importance. 

Muscular,training by physical work is becoming a rarity in our world of machines and 
offices. Men hardlyuse their legs any longer. They use cars and trams. The sequels 
of this lack of physical exercise become in due course only too evident in card iac 
and circulatory trouble. It is useless to recommend sportive training foi prophylaxis, 
since most people have neither time nor a liking for it. Streamlining some muscular 
circulation by some pill may prove a substitute one day. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 


CACTACEOUS PLANTS Wl TH ROOT-BUDS 


DK BONN. - Cactaceous plants like arid areas and indeed deserts as a habitat. Their 
succulent tissue stores water during the rainy period which is enough to supply the 
plant the dry time. The long and superficial roots of a cactus usually dry up, with 
the sucking ends and root-hairs apparently dying. When the short period of rain 
starts again, the plant might be expected to respond only slowly. But recent research 
by Dr.W. Kausch of the department of agricultural botany in the university of Bonn, 
Germany, has shown that a cactus will react within a matter of minutes when offered 
water after a period of drought. The absorption of water and all vital fuctions rise 
steeply. The trick of the cactus consists in producing new sucking roots immediately 
after the return of moisture. They may reach the length of an inch within two hours. 
The dead roots must contain dormant buds which survive the dry period and are sti¬ 
mulated by moisture. The water-conducting system of the old root may be used again. 


- mer 

We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 
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NOTE TO EDITORS: With only one abstention, the 
Bundestag in Bonn passed at third reading, the new 
Stabilisation Law giving the Government power to 
intervene to prevent disruption of economic develop¬ 
ment. The Federal Minister of Economic Affairs, Pro¬ 
fessor Karl Schiller, outlines here som e of his views 
on how modern economic policy should be conducted. 


THE NEW COURSE OF WEST GERMAN ECONOMIC POLICY 


Stability Without Control 

By Ptofessor Karl SCHILLER, Minister of Economics 

DK BONN. - In our times, when industrial management is making increasing us^ of 
computers and programmers, one cannot pursue economic policy in an old-fashioned 
or easy-going, bohemian manner. All the Federal Republic's efforts to stabilise bu¬ 
siness activity would be bungling work if they were not tuned to world-wide and 
European changes and challenges. For modern economic policy, a preview of over¬ 
all economy based on the broad lines of future economic development is an essential 
means of stock-taking. But aggregate calculation and politico-economic planning 
must not be restricted, of course, to a period of six months or a year. Conceptions 
of economic growth must be drawn up for several years in advance. 

All groups involved must of course cooperate trustingly. This leads to what I call 
concerted action, the demonstration of joint efforts towards a new form of coopera*' 
tion in a democratic society. This concerted action has nothing to do with controlled 
economy or restrict! ng the necessary autonomy of all those involved. Concerted 
action does not issue rules fixing wage levels, it rather means joint deliberations 
on the desired overall economic development and the consequences resulting from 
the actions of those involved. 

Joint stock-taking of the possible future of overall economy and the broad lines 
of the course the government intends to take is of utmost necessity to a modern eco¬ 
nomic policy uhichclosely cooperates with the major social and economic groups. 

This it does in the Federal Republic. A successful policy of overall economic gui¬ 
dance can only-be developed and practiced through close and trusting cooperation 
with all groups, above all employers and trade unions, not against them. 

The serious social dialogue , tuned to the overall economy and taking into account 
all aspects of economy and economic policy, has become indispensable. The Fe¬ 
deral government 'attaches greet importance to the autonomy of all those taking 
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part i n that dialogue. Autonomy does not mean particularism or separatism but dis¬ 
tribution of responsiblity to several partners. Gone are the times when it was enough 
to just set up the framework of general econanicorder. Today, an overall guidance 
of economic development is necessary besides the general policy of economic order, 
which is the basis of West Germany's market economy and which must grarantee and 
further increase the efficiency of competition. Overall guidance is to sageguard the 
dynamics and efficiency of liberal order. The new law for the promotion of stabili¬ 
ty and the growth of economy has increased and improved the government's means 
of stimulating economic activity. 

The concerted action will make efforts towards coordinated action but it is neither 
to replace the market and its power of control, or to cover all social conflicts. They 
cannot be avoided in a pluralist society and they should be disputed openly. Noone 
should be forced to take a particular course and conflicts should not in every case 
be solved by compromising. 

It is important to develop a new form of cooperation. Condition of that is better in¬ 
formation on existing conditions as well as on the consequences of one's own actions. 


NOTE TO EDITORS: The further extension of the European Common 
Market for agricultural goods has led to uneasiness among the far¬ 
mers of West Germany and other countries. The following article 
shows how exports of agriculural goods increased since 1950. 


GERMANY AS EXPORTER OF AGRICULTURAL GOODS 


Exports Increased Tenfold since 1950 
By Hermann HOECHERL, Minister of Agriculture 

DK BONN. - The German Federal Republic is commonly believed to be an industrial 
state that cannot feed its 60 million inhabitants with the products of its soil. There¬ 
fore, there can be no exports of agricultural goods from the Federal Republic , it is 
often believed. The free part of Germary is indeed one of the world'sb iggest im¬ 
porters of agriculural goods. Equally high exports of industrial goods ease the finan¬ 
cing of imports. It may come as a surprise to hear that Germany's agricultural ex¬ 
ports have taken notable proportions. A comparison between the modest beginning 
in 1950 and the results of last year show an astonishing increase. In 1966, Germany 
exported agricultural goods worth about 2,000 million marks - almost ten times as 
much as in 1950. 
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The public at large only gradually begins to understand that on the world's export 
market a change has taken place that would have been thought impossible only a 
few years ago. Only gradually does the average German begin to understand that 
the nation is forced to export agricultural goods. One had become too accustomed 
to the idea that agricultural imports were in many ways : condition of increased Ger¬ 
man industrial exports because this was the only way to solve the foreign currency 
problem satisfactorily for both partners. 

This is certainly still so, but one has found ways to open sales channels to foreign 
countries and extend the agriculture's operational basis. New sales prospects are 
open for German agricultural goods on account of the change of the market, although 
imports of food and agricultural raw products will of course continue. Increased 
consumer demands have led to a considerable intensification of world-wide trade 
with food. 

Exports even to France « 

The task of those responsible for German agricultural policy now is to take even bet¬ 
ter advantage of the opportunities opened by agricultural export. The successes so 
far are encouraging, particularly when taking into account that the Federal Republic 
is facing more difficulties than, say, France. Profitting : of the increasing food de¬ 
mand of a neighboring agricultural importer like Germany is less difficult for a coun¬ 
try with an agricultural surplus like France than vice versa. France's example, how¬ 
ever, can be generalised only to a limited scale in view of the situation of Germany's 
agricultural exports. French taste and French cuisine have a special, unique repu¬ 
tation in the world. All the more important is the increase of German agricultural 
exports to France so far. It shows that West German farmers have succeeded in ma¬ 
king an impacT on French consumer habits which are strongly orientated to home 
products. This surely is a success of the quality of German food specialities. 

e 

The efforts of German farmers and food specialists are supported by increased govern¬ 
ment activity. The Federal government, for example, spent one million marks on 
the recently-opened German House, the "Maison d'Allemagne", in Paris. Other 
sucessfui government measures for the promotion of German agricultural exports 
to France last year included attendance of various French agricultural fairs, ad¬ 
vertising campaigns in supermarkets and department stores in Paris and some pro¬ 
vincial cities as well as a large-scale placard campaign in the French capital. 

Still, the figures of trade with only one partner within one year are not representative 
for the overall development. What counts is the long-term trend. And this is so 
far positive. Latest figures indicate that German agricultural exports increased by 
18 percent in the first three months of the year compared with the same period 
last year, and by 14 percent compared with that period in 1965. 
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NOT ON GERMANY'S, BEHALF 


The Travels of Otto Winzer 
By Kerl Willy BEER 

DK BONN. - A man by the name of Winzer has visited Cairo, Damascus, Baghdad and 
Beirut. Otto Winzer has presented himself in these cities as Foreign Minister of the 
“German Democratic Republic". Many newspapers of the countries visited by Winzer 
reported that his tour was aimed at good and better German-Arab relations. 

There is a danger that some of the Arabs to whom Winzer oddressed himself regaed him 
as an elected representative of Germany. After all, no Foreign Minister of Germany 
has so far been to see them. An elected German Foreign Minister cannot call on them 
at present, since most Arab countries severed their relations with the Federal Republic 
of Germany v^en Bonn decided two years ago to take up diplomatic relations with 
Israel. Although some Arab states have meanwhile found their way back to Bonn, and 
others would gladly follow, Germany's embassies in most Arab capitals are still de¬ 
serted . 

# 

The German Foreign Minister, Willy Brandt, only recently held detailed talks in Bonn 
with the Secretary-General of the Arab League, Hassouna. These talks left no doubt 
that the Federal Republic of Germany wants the restoration of the traditionally good 
relations between the Arab countries and Germany. But Germany has every reason, 
too, to maintain good and friendly, relations with Israel. It is still not known how 
the Secretary-General of the Arab League interpreted his Bonn talks in Cairo. The 
attacks which some Egyptian newspapers levelled at Bonn have remained isolated. 

They also ignored the point, because Bonn's feelings of friendship for the countries 
of the Arab League have not ceased - even if some of them have attempted to play 
the Communist regime in the Soviet occupied zone of Germany against the free part 
of Germany, the Federal Republic. • 

Naturally, the Federal Republic must also register the latest activities of the Com¬ 
munist minister from East Berlin in a number of Arab countries as an unfriendly act 
against Germany. All the more because Winzer's activities in Cairo and Damascus 
came so soon after Hassouna's probing talks in Bonn. The purpose of Winzer's en¬ 
deavours is recognizable in the fact that, shortly before his journey, he launched a 
bitter attack in the East Berlin "Volkskcfrnmer" (parliament) on Israel and that coun¬ 
try's link with thg Federal Republic of Germany. Winzer ommitted wherever he 
went to say thatBonn wishes to use its now good relations with Israel in every way 
possible to ease the tensions between Cairo and Tel Aviv. He came to achieve, if 
possible, recognition of the "GDR" regime. 

But the situation is more complicated today than it was some years ago for the re¬ 
gime in the "GDR". When Communist boss Walter Ulbricht toured Nasser's Egypt 
in the spring of 1965, noone was left in any doubt that Moscow's vicerory in the So- 
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viet occupied zone of German/ could not speak for. the Germans. No matter how much 
he sought to exploit the dissonance caused by the German**Israeli contacts, he still 
failed to convincingly present the small part of Germany which he represented as the- 
Germany. Ulbricht calculated then that he would soon be able to harvest the fruits 
of discord between Cairo and Bonn. But two years passed during which, instead of 
the expected establishment of diplomatic relations with the "GDR", various Arab 
states began to want resumption of the former good relations with Bonn, 'here are 
many indications that, following resumption of relations between Jordania and Bonn, 
HassounAk visit to the West German capital was an attempt to discover if present 
conditions were favourable to a new arrangement between Bonn and the anti-Israel 
states. 


Hassouna's demand that Bonn should pledge itself in writing to cease certain aid to 
Israel could not be met on this occasion. But the envoy of the Arab League was given 
unequivocal, promises whereeer they did not adversely affect friendship between the 
Federal Republic and Israel. * 


Hassouna's Talks 


The Arab League, which will discuss the outcome of Hassouna's Bonn talks, has so.far 
not convened. It is an open question whether the journey of the Communist minister 
from East Berlin was a result of Hassouna's discussion in Bonn, or was already planned 
beforehand. Ihere are signs that Winzer was sent to Cairo and Damascus to fulfil cer¬ 
tain pledges made previously in Egypt by Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko. This in¬ 
volves, as always, the Arab economy's need of help. The United Arab Republic has 
depended more end more or^oviet assistance since the rupture in relations with Bonn. 
And the Soviet Union, for its part, told the “GDR" regime to engage itself accor¬ 
dingly in Cairo. 


The regime in the "GDR" is apparently prepared to buy possible recognition by vast 
economic sacrifices. But concern at the possible consequences of such a step is grea¬ 
ter today thqn ever before in the Middle East. 


Whatever happens in the coming weeks, it will have become clear to the Arab coun¬ 
tries as a whole that relations with Ulbricht and Winzer cannot by any means con¬ 
stitute relations with Germany and the German people. 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 

DEUTSCHE KORRESFONDENZ 
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TO MANY, HE IS “MR. EUROPE” 


Walter Hallsteinjs European Achievements 

DK BONN. - The small and almost frail man, seemingly all eyes behind the thick 
lenses of his spectacles and inclined to smile slightly self-conscioosly was nick-named 
by the Americans (with undertones of respect) “Mr. Europe". Statesmen have often 
been identified with their country and people. Walter Hailstein is perhaps the first 
to be regarded as the personification of a continent. But there is nothing about him 
which fires the imagination. Many have found that he speaks fluently and with stu¬ 
pendous sagacity, but dryly. People have sought in vain for a smouldering volcano 
beneath the glacier as they probed the icy facade of his juridically polished intellect. 
He has never been seen really excited; astonished and indignant at most. It is fitting 
for him that he likes dancing and prefers intelligent women as partners in discussion, 
but has never taken the plunge into marriage. The late Konrad Adenauer, whose 
right-hand man* he was for many years, never ceased to regret Hal I stein's shyness of 
the altar. No matter how loyal a'servant Hailstein was to the great man Adenauer, 
his obedience found its limit here. 

A look back at his career to date - his renunciation of the presidency of the fused 
commissions of the European Economic Community, the European Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity and Euratom is certainly not tantamount to the end of Walter Hall.stein's public 
work - such a reminiscence reads rather like a documentation of devotion. It came 
to light seven years ago when he led the German delegation at the negotiations 
on the Schuman Pbn . Bygone was a brilliant teaching career, but not one which 
broke the confines of academic life. In 1929, the 28-year-old lawyer from Mainz, 
where he was born on 17th September, 1901, became a private lecturer in Berlin; 
in 1930 he was appointed Professor Ordinarius in Rostock; in 1941 went to Frankfurt. 

We hear nothing of politics at his stage; Hitler was in power. When Hallfctein was 
a prisoner-of-war, he began to hold lectures for his fellow inmates which were not 
limited to economics. His thoughts then began to turn to the problematics of a Eu¬ 
rope facing danger on all sides. When Konrad Andenauer became first chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Germany on 15th September, 1949, he appointed two secre- 
taries-of-state to assist him one concerned chiefly with internal affairs and the other 
exclusively with foreign relations. This substitute for a foreign minister, then still 
denied Germany, was Walter Hailstein. The plan of action in 1949 was entry into 
the European Organisation for Economic Cooperation (OEEC)and the International 
Ruhr Authority (IAR). On 9th May, 1950, French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
proposed the formation of the Coal and Steel Community (Montanunion). Negotiations 
on this lasted from 20th July, 1950 until 19th April, 1951, with Hailstein as head of 
the German delegation. Meanwhile, the Federal Republic became an associate mem¬ 
ber of the Council of Europe in July of 1950. On 26th January, 1951, Germany was 
invited to participate in a conference on the proposed European Army. On 25th Febru¬ 
ary, negotiations in the “Pleven Plan" conference opened under Schumanns' chairman¬ 
ship. Following review of the Occupation Statute by the New York foreign ministers' 
conference, the chancellor assumed the rale and title of Federal Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
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As his chief assistant in the revised Foreign Office he chose Walter Hallstein, Immediate¬ 
ly after this, on 11th April, thetreaty setting up the Montanunion was signed in Paris. 

On 27th May, 1952, the treaty drawn up by the "Pleven Plan" conference for the Euro¬ 
pean Defence Committee was signed in Paris. This was .ratified by the Bundestag (Fe¬ 
deral German Parliament) on 19th March, 1953. In the summer of 1954, this project, 
undertaken at the initiative of France, collapsed at the instigation of the National Assem¬ 
bly in Paris. For Adenauer and Hallstein this was a great disappointment, chiefly con¬ 
cerned as both were for the political unification of Europe.At the London conference 
from 17th to 30th September came the Federal Republic's entry into Western European 
Union and the Atlantic pact organisation (NATO) as substitute for membership of the abor¬ 
tive EDC. Following upon this, the Federal chancellor proclaimed Germany's renunciation 
of atomic, bacteriological and chemical weapons. 

On 5th May, 1955, Germany's sovereignty was restored. Understanding was reached with 
France an the Saar question, and on 23rd October that region was returned to Germany. 
During the chancellor's September visit to Moscow with foreign minister He’mr ich von 
Brentano, w*ho was appointed pn 6th June, the Soviet Union released thousands of Gerr 
man prisoners-of-war in return for establishment of diplomatic relations between Bonn, 
and Moscow. In the background during this steady development, in which HalIstein's wary 
hand is seen unmistakeably, a private libel action was being fought out between a former 
diplomat, Walter Hallstein, and German ambassador Blankenhorn in the Bonn courthouse. 
Hallstein was acquitted and the affair gradually came to an end. 

The hateful outbursts inherent in the journalistic lust for sensation, coupled with the tele¬ 
vising of the announcement of the verdict must have dealt a heavy blow to Hallstein, who 
in spite of all his outward coldness and self-control is a sensitive man. 

Climax and final Struggle 

The climax of Hallstein's passionate devotion to Europe appeared to have been reached 
on 25th March, 1957, when the treaties.founding the Common Market (European Econo¬ 
mic Community and European Atomic Community) were signed in Rome. The Bundestag 
approved the Rome treaties on 5th July. In January, 1958, Walter Hallstein was elected 
president of the European Commission, highest organ of the EEC. On 14th and 15th Sep¬ 
tember of the same year. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer met the new French president 
Charles de Gaulle, at Colombey-les-deux-Eglises. Just at the climax of Hallstein's Euro¬ 
pean career, the final struggle of his work began. 

Only a few of the European countries joined together in the Common Market. But the 
success was clearly that of the EEC and its tirelessly forward-pushing president. It was 
possible to bring forward the entire programme. A compromise was always found, even 
in the difficult agricultural questions. Until the arrival of a stalemate, the cause of which W< 
not to be found in Brussels. Agreement was at last reached on fusion of the three Euro** 
pean communities. But Walter Hallstein was not to.become the first joint president. 


Albth Krtlmer 




IN BONN PROFESSORS HAVE PRIORITY 


DK BONN. - Despite the history doting bock now more than 17 years of Bonn os Federal 
Capital, rt is not the politicians, but the professors of the "Rhenis h Friedrich-Wilhelm 
University" who enjoy the highest esteem among the towni citizens. This at any rate is 
what the Bonn municipal authorities claim, offering the proof in thfcir new street plan. 

Of the 603 streets, which total 240 kilometees, more than ten percent that is 65, carry 
the names of famous Bonn professors. Ernst Moritz von Arndt, Bunsen, Liebig, Kekule, 
August Wilhelm Schlegel, Dahlmann end many other illustrious men of the Bonn university 
ore honoured in this way. The more recent years of the University's 150 years history art- 
represented by only four street names: Heuss Allee, Ollenhauer Strasse <n Hermann EHfert 
Strassft,and Adenauer Allee. 

Because the Rhineland was not especially pleased about being incorporated in Prussia, /' 
famous Prussians are rarely mentioned in Bonn street names. But the town where Beethoven 
was born, which retains much of its reputation as a musical centre, honours almost all / 
composers, from Brahms to Verdi, with street names. 

v 

The "Main Street" is a curiosity. It is hardly four metres broad and leads three kilometres 
away from the City to the village of Rheindorf. 

H. Z. 


NEWS BRIEFS FROM GERMANY 

THE FOURTH "FESTIVAL CHANSON FOLKLORE INTERNATIONAL" is to be held , 
on Waldeck Castle from May 24 to 28. More than 90 singers from some 20 countries' 
are scheduled to perform. They include Franz Josef Degenhardt, Hanns Dieter Hufsch 
and Walter Andreas Schwarz (West Germany), Hedy West and Barbara Dane (USA), 

A.L. Lloyd, Sydney Carter and David Campbell (Britain), Fausto Amodei (Italy), 

Alex Kulisiewicz (Poland), Felic Leclerc (Canada), Jean Arnulf and Marc Moro (Frepce). (DK) 

. \ 1 ■ \ 

BRITAIN'S READING UNIVERSITY is to introduce a guest lecturership for economies 
under a five-year grant from the West German Volkswagen foundation. The university % 
economic department and the new institution are to undertake several joint research 
projects. (DK) 

LORD ARTHUR'S CRIME a drama by Antoine Blondin and Paul Guimard patterned on 
Oscar Wilde's novel is to have its German premiere at Karlsruhe's state theater. (DK) 

KRUPP, THE WEST GERMAN HEAVY ENGINEERING COMBINE, is to build a chemical 
plant worth 25 million marks in Poland under pi order from the Polish state import or¬ 
ganisation. (DK) 
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MAGNETIC QUANTA RENDERED VISIBLE 


Superconductivity and Magnetism 


DK STUTTGART. - Since the famous German physicist, the late Max Planck, estabfis 
quantum physics, it has been universally known that radiation, subatomic processes, 
and various other physical phenomena are quantized. This means that they cannot be 
divided into arbitrary units but exist in the definite basic units known as quanta. Thes 
quanto may no longer be divided; one-half or one-quarter of a quantum cannot ex 
The pertinent phenomena always appear in integral multiples of their elementary 
quanta. This “grainy' 1 structure of our world has kept physicists and indeed philo* 
pheabusy all the time, particularly because of the exciting deviations which 
physics exhibits in comparison with classical physics. Magnetism is a phenon 
strongly suggesting quantization but proofs have come forthonly quite recqnt 
1961 two physicists of Munich, Drs. Doll and Ntibauer, showed that a mqj 
turn must exist. Now two other German physicists, Drs. Trouble and Esttqi 
Max-Planck-;Laboratory of Metal Research at Stuttgart, have succeeded- ify 
magnetic quanta visible to the^ye. By this remarkable feat they have Wop ' 
national race involving scientific teams of 20 nations. 


The immediate object was the magnetic lattice of superconductors rat 
magnetic quantum. As early as 1911 the famous Dutch low-temperature^ 
Kamerlingh Onnes, had discovered the fact that certain metals becofht 
tive when cooled down to the vicinity of absolute zero (273 deg. een.tfj| 
ordinary zero). Their electric resistance ceases, and a current eOhtfiHftfei 
ate ar long as the low temperature is maintained, without any elebMitii 
from the outside. Superconductors are being studied very thiOroygljly >< 
practical points of view have emerged, for instance, the gdssibffltj^i 
electromagets with little consumption of electricity. But a suitable 
conduct!city has been lacking. It was finally evolved by the 
who was awarded the Nobel Prize a few years ago. The 
ductive wire to be permeated by lines of magnetic flux forming b ki 
This applies to superconductors of the second order which are resisted^ 
fields, whereas superconductors of the first order are not. The latter 
superconductivity quickly by their magnetic field accompanying the curri| 
is effective because it is concentrated in the outer zone or skin of the cc 
superconductors of the second order, however, the Only ones suitable for pr 
application, the field must be distributed uniformly throughout the wire. Its f. 
traverse it axially, with their density none too gr^dt, and the material betwes 
remains superconductive. The theory sounded plausible but its proof depended 
ing the assumed lines of flux visible. 



■ . ! t 

W- 




This was what Drs. Trouble and Essmann ‘dld«ln order to see the lines a cross-se 


of a superconductive wire, made of metals 
to be made. But is is impossible to cut the 
procedure was chosen by exposing a wire; 
which would be produced by a current. 
Sssua from the wir* on the crass-seeti 



lead, fin, niobium or indium, had 
while the current flows. An' aqyfvalertf^?-’- 
external magnetic field equal to one 
were axial lines of flux they would 
ir ends could, be looked liisv Drs. Trouble 







and Essmann used the vaporization technique. They deposited on the ctbss-stctiert'^ 
magnetic particles by exposing it to a metallic vapour. By the laws of magnetism, 
particles, smaller than a two-millionth part of an inch, could be. expected to atti 
themselves preferentially to the pointrof issue of the lines of magnetic flux. Thus 
would label the?mpgnetie lattice. Vaporization ha d to be extremslyshort, or else 
whole cross-section would be vaporizqtionrplated, and no detail could be distingi 
But with short vaporization only the magnetic lines would be labelled. This conif 
proved correct. The surface, with the particles standing out in relief, was imp 
a film of carbon which could be studied in tjie electron microscope. A true phCtf| 
of the magnetic lattice resulted, showing a very equal distribution of the magi 
flux irt a triangular arrangement. There was, however, no connection with the 
lattice of superconductors, that is, the arrangement of atoms. The distance bet 
the magnetic lines fs the 72,000th part of an inch, leaving ample room for 
ductivity. From the number of lines it can be calculated that every line is equl 
to one magnetic quantum, as Drs. Doll and Ndbauer of Munich had predicted 
earlier. Now quantization of magnetic flux has been finally established. Drs.; 
and Essmqnn also found that magnetic lattices of superconductors may exhibit 
spots on the pattern of crystal lattices. These crystal faults are of great praetl 
portance, from semiconductors to steel. Presumably the flaws in the magnetic?’] 
also have their special meaning, and a new field of research seems to open 




Dr, 


THE INTERNATIONAL RACE 

DK BONN. - The future of nuclear energy is generally seen in breed! „ 
“breed" plutonium from ordinary uranium, making their own fuel as they; 
tricity obtained from such reactors is expected to be unusually cheap, 
in Europe are at present most advanced'in this field: Brifain, France, ct)§ 
The first power-station on the breeder principle in England is expected^ 
operation by 1970. France'has started later and expects her first reget^ 
to operate in 1973. Germany has begun/even later, in 1960, with pref$ 
at the nuclear research center-of .Karlsruhe, but is likely to have the 
breeder ready in 1973 also. All these prototypes will have a power of 
kilowatts. They are to be cooled by liquid sodium metal. But scienti 
propose to construct a second prototype with vapour-cooling. It Is t* 
might be more advantageous, and Swedish scientists are also pi li 
breeder. The Swedes Work independently whereas the Belgians 
many in this respect. .The “Big Three'* wosk independently from 
competitors. Efaatbm is scarcely involved. The commercial chan 
are enormous, end everyone wants as biga share as possible. Gei 
cooling might give them a start on the bfl^s ; «nd that pollti wl 
hamper technology and buff ness. This htifm ofthe fears undsrly? 
to the non-proliferation treaty. 
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LETTERS FROM EAST BERLIN TO BONN 


Kiesinger Government's Efforts to Ease Tension 
By Karl Willy BEER 

DK BONN. - Those who wonder why a letter written by the "Chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers" of the "GDR", Stoph, to the Federal Chancellor of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, Kiesinger, could become the subject of controversy, leading ar¬ 
ticles and Cabinet discussions in Germany have not realised how seriously the Federal 
Government in Bonn is taking its efforts at reducing tension in regard to Hie eastern 
part of Germany. On the express wish of Chancellor Kiesinger, the letter from East 
Berlin is not only being formally acknowledged. A working group has been appointed 
to draw up a draft of the form and content of a reply. Kiesinger is risking a bad 
press wrongly depicting such treatment of a Communist letter as setting the pace for 
"recognition," of the "GDR" regime. 

Stoph's letter itself - its contents were published in the Communist daily newspaper 
"Neues Deutschland" before they were known in Bonn - hardly warrants such res¬ 
pectful treatment, in the unanimous opinion of political experts. Stroph offers only 
the same as all previous letters from East Berlin to Bonn have contained - a demand 
for capitulation before the unaltered Communist demands of the n GDR" o n the Fe¬ 
deral Republic. The scanty indication that East Berlin would possibly agree to dis¬ 
cussing other questions put forward by the Federal government is seen by some Bonn 
interpreters of the East Berlin letter as a glimmer of hope. 

Plainly Chancellor Kiesinger was thinking of these "other problems" when he accep¬ 
ted Stroph's letter, which presumably sets the pattern for acceptance of all other pos¬ 
sible letters. But a word must be said about events which preceded this letter of Stoph*s 
to Kiesinger. In a multi-point proposal the chancellor appealed in mid-April to the 
East Berlin annual congress of tbe Social "Unity Party (Communist party). With its pro¬ 
posed programme of bi-lateral work, the Federal government was undertaking a bridge¬ 
building operation in order to ease traffic , economic, cultural, sporting and general 
human links between the two Germanies. With some measure of goodwill , these Bonn 
proposals to the SED congress could even be implemented without negotiations. They 
aim merely at the dismantling of barriers and walls erected unilaterally between the 
two parts of Germany. 

SED boss Ulbricht circumvented these practical offers of understanding on many btflAji 
questions at the end of April with the laconical remark that if Chancellor Kiesinge; 
wanted anything, he should take the matter up with the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers, Stoph. Since no other reply had been received in Bonn to Kiesinget**! 
offer f the Federal government had to assume ^Hat Stogh's letter to Kiesinger waft 
in fact intended as the answer. The regime In Cast Berlin, therefore, fulfilled fttn , 
order given by its boss, Ulbricht, at the EafttfterMn parly congress. It can be ton- 
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eluded from the form and content of the letter that the Communists had expected that 
Bonn would simply file this communication, as it has done with the many previous 
propaganda offerings from East Berlin. This belief is strengthened by the fact that 
only after acknowlegement of the Stoph letter in Bonn, two Cabinet Ministers in East 
Berlin wrote to Federal Transport Minister Leber and Federal Postal Minister Dollin- 
ger. While the Stoph letter continued '‘all-or-nothing 11 demands, the other ministers' 
letters concentrated on specific demands on the Federal Republic. This discrepancy 
is explained when one assumes that the Stoph letter was intended as a pure propa¬ 
ganda action expected to draw a tough reaction from Bonn. 

Unexpected Reaction 

It's now pretty certain that Bonn's reaction will prove quite differnt from what the 

propagandists of the "GRD" regime had been expecting. The replies of Transport 

Minister Leber and Postal Minister Dollinger to their counterparts in East Berlin need 

be concerned only with specific matters. Such questions become political only when 

the letter‘writers in East Berjin are aiming at recognition of their regime. 

\ 

However, East Berlin's demands on the Federal Post Office touch a very sensitive 
point. The East Germans are asking for about 1,500 million Marks from Bonn chief¬ 
ly because the delivery of parcels, in particular, from West to East Germany, has 
increased at a much greater rate than in the opposite direction since 1949. The world 
postal authority some time ago rejected a claim by the East German regime that the 
Federal Post Office must meet such overheads. Postal traffic between Leipzig and 
Munich, for example, is naturally enough internal German postal traffic as far as 
the world postal authority is concerned. Truthfully, in the course of present efforts 
for reduction of tension between the two Germanies, a realistic course could be 
found - but only when East Berlin's wishes are presented not as State demands but 
as assistance for the population which actually benefited from the heavy increase 
in postal flow. 

• 

The same applies for questions of improving traffic links between the two parts of Ger¬ 
many. Bonn is willing to enter into negotiations and discussions which ease the lot 
of the population of the "GDR". 

It is still clear that Stoph's letter to Kiesinger does not contain a reply to the speci¬ 
fic proposals of the Federal government. The two letters to Leber and Dollinger can 
probably also not be taken as direct replies to the catalogue of suggestions submitted 
as a basis of understanding. But the Kiesinger government nevertheless wishes to 
take them os a cue. It is pert of the policy of relaxation being seriously pursued by 
Chancellor Kiesinger that he seeks every possible basis for dismantling tensions in 
central Europe. Of course as far as he and the Federal goverment as a whole are 
concerned, the "GDR 1 ' goverment remains an institution neither elected nor en¬ 
dorsed by the people. 
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But the Federal government will take every road which leads to making life less diffi¬ 
cult for the 17 million people living between the rivers Oder and Elbe and giving 
them a life of peace and freedom. Part of this today is to try to open up even modest 
possibilities for the people of the K GDR" to come together. This should be noted by 
those who, thanks to the Soviet Union, are in charge of administration in the "GDR". 


EEC BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION IN ROME 
Europe's two Camps Come Closer together 
By Franz HERRE 

* 

DK BONN. - In Rome, where ten years ago the treaties inaugurating theEuropean 
Economic Community and the European Atomic Community (EURATOM) were signed, 
government leaders and foreign ministers of the six member-countries are assembling. 

A spectacular birthday celebration is appropriate because the infant EEC, christened 
a decade ago, has developed into a lively personality in spite of all the troubles of 
growing up. 

Truthfully speaking, the EEC was a late child. If it had been up to the Europeans of 
the First Hour - such as Schumann, de Gasperi and Adenauer - the process of uni¬ 
fication of Europe, launched under the star of integration, would have to hove been 
rather different. The European Coal and Steel Community (Montanunion) was founded 
in 1951. This was a development unprecedented in history. Six countries - France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and the Benelux countries - transferred a por¬ 
tion of their sovereignty in the field of hvo basic industries to a supra-national insti¬ 
tution. 

The six states forming the nucleus of Europe wanted to proceed further along the road 
to integration, and the next stage was the founding of the European Defence Community. 
Already, there were thoughts of a European political community. An ad hoc Montan- 
union assembly had drawn up plans for coordination of the foreign policies of the six 
member-states, and even considered an amalgam of European institutions within a 
federal framework. The rejection by the French National Assembly of the European 
Defence Community on 31st August]954setoutan end to the first phase of European 
unification. 

After a short interval, however, the European motor was cranked into life again. But, 
truthfully speaking, the European movement had lost a lot of its youthful idealism. 
European politics became the "art of the possible". Integrationists turned to so-called 
"functional" methods. That means they concentrated their efforts on those specific 
areas in which European progress appeared possible. Those were - after the successful 
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start of Montanunion - the fields of economics and the virgin territory of peaceful 
application of atomic energy. Thus, not quite three years after the collapse of the 
defence community, the signing of the Rome treaties came to pass, talcing effect on 
1st January, 1958. Brussels was chosen as seat of the executive commissions of EEC 
and EURATOM which, altough they did not en}oy the same supra-national competence 
as the High Authority of the Montanunion, have from the very outset envisioned as 
ultimate aim political unification by means of the Common Market and economic unity. 
Under the energetic leadership of its president, Walter Hallstein, the EEC commission 
above all became a supra-national motor. 

This is not the place to retrace the history of the European communities in the first 
ten years of their existence. This would sound rather like the movements of a Hesi¬ 
tation Walz, with bursts of progress nearly always being followed by delays and com¬ 
plications. But things finally began to move forward. One would have to describe 
the tough and often wearying battle for isolated positions, the spectacular perfor¬ 
mances on the political stage and the determined detailed work carried nut in the 
Brussels offices. Suffice it to say that the European Economic Community has in 
general reached its phased targets, in some cases even earlier than foreseen in the 
Rome Treaties. 

The EEC is the most important reality created during the period of founding of Eu¬ 
rope. In the first decade of its existence, it has established a network of Euro¬ 
pean facts which can hardly ever be undone. Naturally, the growing-problems of 
the EEC have been great from the very start and the nearer the target - abolition of 
tariff barriers and introduction of a joint economic pol icy - the greater they must be, 
since renunciation of individual interests becomes more and more painful. 

But so far, the EEC has survived all endurance tests, such as the dramatic struggle 
for a solution to agricultural problems. It looks as if none of the six governments 
can afford to risk standstill, let alone liquidation of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity. Interlacement of interests is already so-intrinsic that no member could cause 
it to break up without ruining itself. And the EEC is already entering with one voice 
into important international assemblies. The successful conclusion of the Kennedy 
Round is in itself proof of the fact that the community of the "six" has reached 
maturity. 

The EEC is sentenced to economic success, but not necessarily to political progress. 
Attempts have therefore been made repeatedly, on the basis of economic unifica¬ 
tion and within the framework of the lix", to reduce foreign and defence policy to 
a common denominator. Those attempts have so far proved abortive, on the one 
h and because individual State interests in these spheres are so different and on the 
other because European politicfans themselves, divided between supporters of in¬ 
tegration and campaigners for confederation, regard the methods of unification as 
more important than formulation of a joint European policy. 
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ftow, on the tenth birthday of the EEC, a detente between these two camps of Euro- 
peanpclitiaans appears to be in the offing, the row over integration-or-confederation 
is settling and common European interests are gaining precedence over various Euro¬ 
pean ideobgies. 


Between Eastern Europe and Defen ce Policy 


World political development increasingly demand unified definition of the content 
and aims of European foreign and defence policies. The States of Eastern Europe 
wish to slacken the imperialist grip of Moscow and find a modus vivendi with the 
Western European countries. 


The two super powers USA pnd Soviet Union, for their part, are seeking a concensus 
in the field of power politics. The discussion over an atomic non-proliferation treaty 
is the plainest evidence of this to date. The first has led to a new policy on Eastern 
Europe being ewlved by the States of Western Europe. The second is demanding more 
and more defence policy consultations between the European member-states of NATO 
within the framework of the Atlantic alliance. 


Still unsolved is the problem of expansion of the European core community. Great Bri¬ 
tain's approach to the EEC came to a standstill four years ago, partly because the Bri¬ 
tons were at the time not ready to accept the rules of the Rome Treaties in full and 
partly because Charles de Gaulle demanded of the "island inhabitants" a loosening of 
their "special relationship" with the United States and a continent-orientated policy. 


Both conditions have once again been stipulated, in a milder form, by the French 
general on the eve of the summit conference of the Six in Rome. Even if the out¬ 
come of the .discussion over the future of the community of the Six is still uncer¬ 
tain, a look back at.the successes to date of the EEC - Britain's second attempt 
to join counts among these in no small measure - gives cause to celebrate . 


In order to avoid delays in the delivery of the Deutsche Korrespondenz we beg all our 
subscribers to forward any changes of their address to 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer Strafie 56 

We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 
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ANOTHER BRIDGE BROKEN 


11 German PEN-Centre East and West" was Renamed 

DK BONN. The "German PEN-centre East and West" was renamed "PEN-Centre Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic" at the organisation's annual general meeting in East Berlin. 
The aged poet Arnold Zweig retained his post of president. Professor Heinz Kamnitzer 
his as deputy. Thus another bridge between the two parts of Germany has been bro¬ 
ken, as happened years ago in the splitting up of the German Shakespeare Society. 

But this division can hardly be seen as moiethan the formal separation of two groups, 
long separated spiritually. For in the "East and West" group the only West German 
writers who were members were those whose views did not materially differ from the 
views of their often clearly communist fellow-poets on the other side of the Iron Cur¬ 
tain. A Peter Weil3 for example, who never lets slip an opportunity to adopt the 
latest belligerent stand of the "GDR" writers. A prelude to the final division could 
be seen in the fact that a lecture by West German Pen-Club President Erich KtSstner - 
in exchange for one by Eastern writer Anna Seghers in Heidelberg - took place in 
the Soviet-occupied zone, one may say behind locked doors, in the presence of 
several culture functionaries. But that was an intentional denial of the goals of the 
PEN-club. 

What drove a circle of writers, under the pressure of Englishwoman C. A. Dowsen- 
Scott, to found in 1921 in London a kind of League of Nations of artistic pens, was 
a charter, which was there, before the name of the organisation was born: they 
wanted to oppose hatred among the peoples and races, fight for freedomof expres¬ 
sion - of which less than nothing is thought in the "GDR" - for mutual respect and 
the ideal of humanity living in peace - about which much is spoken in the other 
side of the Iron Curtain, but against which everything imaginable is done. At the 
time of the politically young Germany these people would have been called "Knights 
of the Spirit" as Karl Gutzkow actually did in his novel. After the first World War, 
people thought more mundanely and named the organisation the International P.E.N. 
Club, whereby the abbreviation stood for "Poets, Essayists and Novelists". 

Today there are moiethan 60 clubs in more than 50 countries. But - although men 
like Nobel Prize-winner John Galsworthy, its first president, the Italian philo¬ 
sopher, and liberal politician and Goethe expert, Benedetto Croce or the once 
pioneering German expressionist Kasimir Edschmidt once led it - the men of the 
pen like the men of the word in the Geneva League of Nations could not halt in the 
wave of Fascism ard Nazism and the Second World War. In Germany's dark days 
the independenh PEN Club of German authors was founded in London in 1934. Only 
after the Second World War did the elite return to Germany and founded the Ger¬ 
man Branch of the International PEN Club in Gottingen in 1948 with its headquar¬ 
ters in Munich. 

But soon it would be seen that the new totalitarianism, which now threatened Ger¬ 
many's freedom/chose infiltration and out-voting instead of the Nazi ban. Through 
political activity - usually shunned by artists - communist representatives from the 
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East tried to dominate in the executive and thus exercise a spiritual-literay tutelage 
over the whole of Germany. Some 40 Western writers met this danger by founding - 
true to the charter, which demands freedom of opinion for all - a “German PEN 
Centre of the Federal Republic 11 with Darmstadt as its headquarters. In 1953 at the 
International PEN Club congress in Dublin the remainder was recognised as “German 
PEN Centre East and West' 1 ; its headquarters became East Berlin. Led by former 
pre-war Communist member of parliament lyricist Johannes R. Becher, this rump 
Club - today the camouflage has been removed. 


Ferdinand Demi 


PROTECTION FROM GIANT TANKERS 


A special Commission of the Coastal States Meets in Hamburg 

■ 

DK HAMBURG. - Business has taken over the sand tables and manoeuvre trials of the 
Army to research markets and production methods. Simulated situations are also 
used for accident prevention. At sea too the technique is being used to enable au¬ 
thorities to be equipped to deal with emergencies. The navigational department of 
the West German Transport Ministry is staging tests in the Elbe Estuary in the 
coming months to find out how best to cope with any future oil tanker catastrophes. 

The danger of oil contamination off the Breton coast has alerted the coastal states. 
The Germans seized the initiative and invited representatives of nine states to 
Hamburg in order to be able to deal more effectively with future tanker catastrophes. 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Britain, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, sent 
representatives and Spain and the United States observers to Hamburg. 

They decided to plead for the division,of the North Sea into eight zones. A different 
state is responsible for each zone. If there is an accident in one zone the state con¬ 
cerned must warn the others and coordi note counter-measures. A special alarm 
system is to be established to set off the various measures that can be taken , on 
which there is to be further discussion. It was found, for example that there are 
already 17 different chemical means for combatting oil contamination. They are 
being tested and the most effective will be used in cases of danger. 

In this connection, the tests will demonstrate to those involved the various reme¬ 
dies that are being developed and also, it is hoped, disclose any defects in or¬ 
ganisation or equipment. 

The Commission resolved to meet again in Hamburg in early Autumn to make prac¬ 
tical preparations for reducing the risks created by growing tanker fleets and the 
increasing number, of oil ports. 
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Since the whole quest ionsis withoutpreeedfentin navigational history many new prob¬ 
lems have to be solved, among them where responsibility lies if the sea is contamina¬ 
ted with oil after a colli son involving a tanker. The Hamburg conference proved 
that the nations of Europe belong together, and that joint trade necessitates joint 
protective measures. Responsibilit ies no longer end at frontiers. 


Rosemarie Winter 


JAPANESE VISITORS LOVE THE RHINELAND 

DK DUSSELDORF. - Strolling around the streets of DUsseldorf, city of banking and 
commerce in Germany's industrial Ruhr area, one often encounters Japanese faces. 

A glance at the trade register tells you that these are not only occasional visitors 
to theRiver Rhine from the Land of the Rising Sun, but businessmen, sales represen¬ 
tatives and technologists who work and have made their home here. For DUsseldorf, 
bustling, Rhenish metropolis of 700,000 inhabitants, has become the hub of japanese 
trade in the whole of Europe. 

This city of glittering steel skyscrapers and resplendent parks, capital of Germany's 
industrial province, Northrhine-Weslphalia, and a nerve-centre of the nation's eco¬ 
nomy has attracted a whole host of Japanese merchants, engineers and even bankers 
to the Rhine. 

Some 900 Japanese and their families live here. In 1966 alone, 23 trade organisations, 
29 advisory offices of Japanese industrial concerns, three travel bureaux, four trade 
associations* and two banks were opened in DUsseldorf. 

Not far from the city's? main station, a.delightfully authentic Japanese restaurant, 
unique in this part of Germany, offers savoury, exotic dishes to DUsseldorf's public 
of bon--vivants. The Japanese Chamber of Commerce also has its offices in DUssel¬ 
dorf. Three of the Japanese concerns confine their operations to the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany alone, another six operate with the European Common Market area, 
and their rest are active throughout the whole of Europe.Many have subsidiary office 
in other parts of Europe. 

Thus this Rhenish city of fashion and the arts, painters and elegant women - sometimes 
dubbed " Kleh-Faris" (Little Paris), sometimes "Daughter of Europe", has become 
a mother to Japanese enterprise throughout our continent. Products Japanese products 
delivered from here include light machinery, chemicals, electrical and optical instru¬ 
ments, heavy machines, textiles and food products. While DUsseldorf has become Japan 
economic metropolis in Europe, the nearby city of Cologne, 50 kilometres away and 
itself the very heart of the Rhineland, has meanwhile established itself as the home of 
Japanese culture, in Europe. Amid parkland in the west of the huge cathedral city you 
will find Cologne's new "Eastern Asia Centre". Near the University of Cologne, plans 
are in hand for a Japanese Cultural Institute, an Eastern Asiatic Museum, and a Ja¬ 
panese Garden to be built. A Japanese architect will design the new buildings. 

Manfred Hubner 
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THE FISHES GREW TOO FAST 


A Crisis in Lake Constance Fisheries 

DK LINDAU. - Like many South German lakes. Lake Constance horboors a tasty salmonida 
known as a vendace and skin to trout. Tourists will reme mber having seen it on South 
German menus as a felchen or renke. It is a major object of the fishing industry, in 
the region. Hence it was a disaster that since 1956 the annual catching in Lake Con¬ 
stance dropped from 840 tons to a mere 100 tons in 1964. Scientists were called in to 
find out why vendace were on the downtrend. They found the reason quickly, accor¬ 
ding to a report by Dr. W. NUmann, chief scientist of the State Institute for Lake 
Research and Economy at Langenargen on Lake Constance. 

It was just in 1956 that scientists warned that the character of the great lake was 
changing. All lakes pass through a life-cycle. They start as "young" takes and age 
gradually to become swampy or silt up in the end. A young lake, especially in the 
mountains,4s. marked by clear, oxygenated water with a corresponding fish fauna 
in which trout and their relatives prevail. An aging lake is rich in organic offal 
the oxydation of which consumes the oxygen. The water in now poor in oxygen and 
less clear, favouring other fishes, mainly the carp-like ones, while trout and their 
kin vanish. The aging of present-day lakes is accelerated by sewage-water allowed 
by men to flow into thelakes. it carries organic debris into the water. Now just ten 
years ago scientists discovered in Lake Constance a daphnia ( a water-flea) which 
occurs only in aging lakes. It has not been seen in the lake before. This crustacean 
infallibly heralds the aging of a lake* The scientists predicted what would happen, and 
many conferences on the protection of the lake from sewage have been held since, 
but little has been done. Only poisoning by industrial sewage has been kept within 
reasonable limits so far. Sewage from human settlements however, continued to in¬ 
crease becaqse the authorities and communities concerned fought shy of the high 
cost involved in any alternative. The continuous growth of the population will lead 
to a further increase in domestic sewage. The lake is becoming "eutrophic", ferti¬ 
lizing substances increase, more organib matter is produced, and oxygen is reduced. 

Paradoxically, enough, these changes are not the immediate cause of the drop in 
vendace catchings. Dr. NUmann explains that the influx of real poison is still 
too small to harm fish. On the contrary, vendace flourish with the present supply 
of fertilizer, and do not dream of quittingLake Constance. This is the crux of 
(the problem. The substance responsible for fishermen's troubles is known as Fer¬ 
tilizer "P", read phosphate. 

Twenty-five years ago it was not found in the water of Lake Constance, but now 
there are 20 milligrams of it per cubic yard of water. This has induced a twenty¬ 
fold proliferation of plancton, the mixture of tiny plants and animals (mainly algae) 
forming an essential part of the food of fishes. Such a condition is indeed typical 
of a "eutrophic" lake. The larger supply of food caused vendace to double their 
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rate of growth« How the law banned catching vendace up to a length of 30 centi- 

sinca fishes. below this minimum length had not yet spawned 
Warhaa ip be protected for maintenance of the species. Only a vendace that had 
fulfilled its spawning duty was allowed to got to the frying-pan. Vendace used 
to reach standard length in the fourth summer of their lives, but now they at¬ 
tained the size of one foot already in their second year. Hence they were caught 
in the nets adjusted to one foot and were taken away before spawning since ft was 
difficult to see that they were still so young. Thus rapid growth helped to decimate 
the vendace population, and the danger of extinction was enhanced by an intensi¬ 
fication of fishes. 


As a result, the age distribution of vendace changed. While three-year-olds to 
five-year-olds used to prevail earlier, there were now almost exclusively fishes 
only one or two years old. They satisfied the legal requirement of a length of one 
foot but they had never spawned. Occasionally there were a few precocious indi¬ 
viduals pmong them which had indeed spawned, but their eggs were small and 
inferior. When the spawning-season came in the winter of 1963/64, scarcely one 
mature vendace existed in the Lake Constance. Breeding-installations serving 
the artificial hatching of vendace remained empty. The end of Lake Constance 
vendace seemed to be at hand. 


Standard Length Raised 


Once the causes of the vendace crisis had been analyzed, the road to improve¬ 
ment was obvious. The authorities of the riparian countries took action. In 1965 
the standard length for catchable vendace was raised to 35 centimeters. Fisher¬ 
men were ordered to widen the meshes of their nets accordingly so that " thirties" 
could slip out.The results are beginning to show. In 1966 older vendace reappeared 
in the nets, there has been more spawning, and a general improvement may be ex¬ 
pected. 


However, the increasing eutrophizotion of the lake is likely to bring another me¬ 
nace to the vendace population. Oxygenation of the water at the bottom of the 
lake is becoming insufficient. At certain places and at certain times it attains 
only 40 per cent of saturation. This is a danger to vendace spawn deposited at 
the bottom. 

Dr. Walter Theimer 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 
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RIGHT-WING EXTREMISM IN THE FEDERAL REPUBU C 


By Pdul LOCKE, 

Federal Minister of the Interior 

DK BONN. - I have just presented the German and international public, as in previous 
years, with a report on right-wing extremism in the Federal Republic of Germany. Al¬ 
though, in foregoing reports on extreme right-wing strivings, no attempt was ever 
made to play down nationalist and anti-Semitic elements in the Federal Republic, it 
had always been possible to proceed from the fact that right-wing extremism played 
no part whatsoever in the political life of the German democracy. 

However, in the report on the year 1965, it was necessary to refer to the founding of 
a party without initial success, began to make for its aim of becoming the rallying 
point of the "national camp ", In this report on the year 1966, it had to be recorded 
that, for the first time for se9en years, a new extreme right-wing party had succeeded 
in winning seats in state parliamentary elections and - even if with very limited scope - 
had thus become a political factor. This is no ground for hysteria, but for greater vi¬ 
gilance and activity. The entry of the National Democratic Party of Germany (NPD) 
into the state parliaments of Hesse, Bavaria and - this last spring - Rhineland Pala¬ 
tinate and Schleswig-Holstein, has caused such public alarm, above all abroad. This 
is only too understandable considering the still fresh memories of Hitler, Naziism 
and the terrible crimes of those days, even if, to some, this appears exaggerated since 
the party polled just over five per cent of the electorate. 

The emergence of the NPD has brought determined opposition from the democratic 
minded public of the free part of Germany. Appeals by individual personalities and 
protests by democratic organisations and trades unions against all forms of far-right 
extremism and in favour of active defence of democracy have found a broad and 
positive echo among the German public*. At NPD rallies, more and more politically 
well-versed opponents of the party, particularly young people, are standing up to 
engage in discussion and unmask the slogans of the NPD as empty phrases. 

Academic youngsters, above all, are increasingly demonstrating their will to inexo¬ 
rably oppose all chauvinist and neo-f ascist developments from the very outset. The 
governments and parliaments of the Federal Republic as a whole and of the various 
Lander (states) and democratic political parties have left no room for doubt of their 
determination to exploit every opening afforded by law to fight extreme right-wing 
tendencies . 

The Federaljpvernment will not hesitate to call on the Federal Supreme Court to 
place a bon on the NPD if and when the appropriate conditions are met. But a ban 
must always be the last resort. Moee active political education, the universities, 
colleges, political working bodies, churches and democratic youth organisations 
have already begun to improve their instruction on the meaning of extremism. Press, 
radio and television, democratic politicalparties and trades unions ere giving power¬ 
ful support to official political education work. 
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The mental and moral conflict between emotional nationalism and the shallow agitation 
of the extreme right is emerging to a greater degree, and more effectively alongside 
the manifold measures being taken by the State and provincial authorities. All this 
is intended to make the young democracy of the Federal Republic of Germany more 
convincing. Success must, and will be achieved in efforts to make it more clear 
than ever to the people that this democracy is their own very first concern. The 
State, democracy - this must cease to represent “them up there in Bonn," to be 
rejected or at least regarded with mistrust. The State, democracy — this is the ci— 
tizen himself. 


NOTE TO EDITORS: The Federal Assets Ministry of the 
, Federal Republic of Germany developed from the admi¬ 
nistration of the ERP fund, the credit resulting from the 
Marshall Aid Plan once it had flowed back into Federal 
coffers. Thus the former Economics Minister, now Federal 
Assets Minister, marks the 20th anniversary of the Mar¬ 
shall Aid Plan in the following article. 

TWENTY YEARS MARSHALL AID PLAN 

—— T 1 1 ■■■■■ ■ . . 

The start of European reconstruction 

By Kurt SCHMUCKER, Federal Assets Minister 

DK BONN. - On the 20th anniversary of the launching of the Marshall Aid Plan, 
we should remember the generous American aid which injected new economic life 
into war-devastated Europe. Many people have forgotten how close Europe was to 
the abyss. The Second World War left behind a ruined European economy. The very 
basis of existence for Europeans was largely destroyed. Social chaos was pounding 
on the door. Worst hit by the ravages of war was Germany. 

In this desperate situation, the American Secretary of State, George C. Marshall, 
gave Europe new hope. In his famous speech of 5th July, 1947, at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, he announced the plan for reconstruction of the shattered European economy. 
Magnanimously, he proffered help to the Germans, foes of yesterday. 

The echo of the Marshall Plan was great in western Europe. The attempt to rebuild 
the European national economics ruined by war was regarded as daring. Marshall 
stipulated the cooperation of the European countries as a condition while drawing 
up his assistance programme. This appeal for mutual cooperation took hold. On 12th 
July, 1947, seventeen European countries set up a committee for European econo¬ 
mic cooperation {OEEC), which worked out proposals on how to bring Europe back 
to health. These 17 founding members of the OEEC pledged themselves, with the 
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Marshall Aid programme, to restore their agricultural production to its pre-war level, 
to increase industrial output beyond the 1939 volume, to preserve the stability of 
thiir currencies, and to expand exports. 

The Marshall Plan provided the first ignition. The economic recovery in western European 
countries surpassed all expectations. Between 1948 and 1952, production rose far above 
the pre-war level. Internal European trade flourished. Europe's exports doubled. 

The ERP Assets 

Of the 13,500 million Dollais raised by the American people in Marshall aid, 1,500 
million Dollars went to the Federal Republic. The Federal Government deployed this 
economic assistance with the greatest economic expediency. From the equivalent 
value of the American aid, it set up a special fund (ERP) which has become an im¬ 
portant instrument of financial policy. According to given overall economic require¬ 
ments, it is Rut into use wherever the Federal Republic requires economic aid. 

In the ERP programmes drawn up by the Federal Assets Ministry, the Federol Govern¬ 
ment has always rendered assistance wherever it has been necessary to overcome eco¬ 
nomic difficulties. All branches of the economy have profited from this fund in past 
years. The fund has proved of greatest benefit in the region along the border with 
the ''GDR'^East Germany), in Berlin, and in the sphere of medium and small industries. 

One thouscnd million Marks a year still flows from this fund into the German ecomomy. 

It has by no means lost its significance ; in fact, it has gained importance. The de¬ 
velopment of technology and industry demanckheavy investment which often can not 
be raised alone by individual companies.- It is then financed from the special ERP 
fund, which has a major part to play in structural policy. 

After two decades of profitable implementation of the Marshall Aid Plan, Europeans 
today remember with gratitude the work of George C. Marshall. His generous ges¬ 
ture was decisive for the reconstruction of Europe and restoring health to the free 
part of Germany. Feelings of thanks to the initiator and to all Americans are coup¬ 
led with the commitment to realise in full his appeal for closer cooperation and, 
with the blessing spread by his work, the duty to share with development regions. 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bullatin 
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GREAT DEMAND FOR WITCHES FROM GERMANY 


More than 500,000 Sold to Visitors from All Over the World 

DK GOSLAR. - More than 500,000 witches living all over the world have been born 
in the Harz mountains, the North German mountain range that is cut by the East-West 
German border. The witches' master is not the devil, as one may think, but a former 
Goslar bank clerk named Rudolf Hollwedel. 

Failing to find a job with a bank after the end of World War Two, Hollwedel took to car¬ 
ving wooden witches patterned on those who, according to legend, meet in the Harz 
mountains every year,for wild witch dances. Friends and acquaintances soon began celling 
on Hollwedel's cottage to look at newscomers to the growing witchfamily. And when he 
began selling them, witch master Hollwedel could not meet demand quickly enough and 
his wife and son joined in the witch production. 

• 

By 1957, only 12 years after Hollwedel had carved his first witch, sales totalled 100,000, 

The carver moved from his cottage to a roomy workshop and now employs a dozen helpers. 

But Hollwedel still carves the heads of the witches himself, and by hand, of course. None 
of his products looks like the other. 

Witch number 500,000, by the way, never left her native Harz mountains as did most of hei sis 
ters. She boosts business of a pub in Braunlage: people from all over the district come 
to see her. 

C. Kalkschmid 


TRANS EUROPEAN EXPRESS TRAINS TEN YEARS OLD 

Newest Addition to Fleet Links Amsterdam and Munich 

$ 

DK MUNICH -The fleet of crack Trans European Express trains that link Europe's major 
cities has been increased by one to 26 last May. Called "Rembrandt," the newcomer 
travels from Amsterdam to Munich in only ten hours. The introduction of the new I uxury 
link marks the tenth anniversary of the TEE: the first ten of these fast and comfortable 
trains went into service on June 2,1957. 

The trains, with restaurant,, bar, telephone and secretary service, have only first-class 
carriages. As there is a special TEE surcharge on the first-class ticket, they are being 
used only by people for whom time really is money. TEEs are run by the railway ad¬ 
ministrations of the countries that built them as there is no international TEE adminis¬ 
tration. This is why the trains all have their individual characteristics. The "Rheingold" 
from Hook of Holland to Geneva, for example has double-decker observation coach. 

The railway administrations of Italy, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland and West 
Germany have one major worry in connection with the trains: they find it increasingly 
difficult to recruit personal to meet the high standards demanded by TEE users. 
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The longest TEE route, run by the "Mistral," links Paris with Avignon, Marseille and 
Nice. Fastest Trans European Express is the crack "Brabant," which covers the 310 kilo- 
me toes between Brussels and Paris in 150 minutes. West Germany's fastest TEE, the 
"Bldue Enzian," does the 800 kilometres between Hamburg and Munich in eight hours. 


Henri Frankfurter 

WEST GERMAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES SATISFIED WITH 1966 BUSINESS 

4,100.000 New Insurance Policies worth 20,050 Million Marks Taken out 

DK KARLSRUHE. - The about 100 life insurance companies in West Germany have reason 
to be satisfied with last year's business. They chalked up results that were almost as 
good as in the record year of 1965, profits increased and the total of life insurances 
outstanding is nearing the 150,000 million marks. 

Overall business, however, stabilised as expected after the high growth rates of 1965 
which were caused by special tax-priviliged insurance possibilities offered only that 
year. A total of 4,100,000 new insurance policies worth 25,050 million marks were 
taken out. This is a 3.7 per cent drop and 1.1 per cent in number and total value res¬ 
pectively compared with 1965. But,excluding the special impact of the priviliged insuran¬ 
ce policies, the increase in value amounted to 13.1 per cent. 

The total of life insurance outstanding increased further: Germany's life insurance com¬ 
panies were handling 49,100,000 policies worth 147,500 million marks by the 
end of 1966. This compares with 130,900 million marks in 1965 and represents a 13.1 
per cent increase. Yield from premiums rose by 11.6 per cent to 6,630 million marks. 

This result if particularly noteworthy as the average savings quota of West German house¬ 
holds dropped by one per cent to 11 per c6nt last year. 

A total of 1,340 million marks were set aside for profit commission last year compared with 
1,110 million marks in 1965. This 20.3 per cent increase resulted from increased in¬ 
vestment incomes and at the same time reduced sums set aside for depreciation. Total 
profits chalked up since West Germany's currency reform new amount to 10,100 million 
marks. 

New investments lest year were worth 5,730 million marks, a 335 million marks increase 
compared with an 800 million marks increase in 1965. The smaller growth results from 
increase premiums on expired policies and a slight reduction in redemptions and re¬ 
turn flow. The overall total investments amounted to 33,200 million marks by the 
end of last year. Loans and advance payments on insurances were unchanged at 1,6 
per aent of total investments. Average yield in 1966 was about 5.5 per cent. 

Rudolf Fechter 
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FIVE YEAR PLAN FOR DATA-PROCESSING 


Federal Science Ministry Programme 

DK BONN. - A programme for research and development in the field of data processing 
has been laid before the B 0 nn Cabinet. It provides for expenditure of several hundred 
million Deutschmarks. Basis of the programme, which takes the form of a five-year 
plan, comes under the heading “promotion ofcbta-processing for civic tasks' 1 , for 
which 10 million Marks has been earmarked in this year's budget of the federal Minis¬ 
try for Scientific Researc h. 

The aim of the programme is firstly the creation of scientific and technical provisions 
for a competitive computer industry in the Federal Republic of Germany, then the 
study of potential use of such equipment in public work. Pa rt of the planned programme 
affects the Bundeswehr (Federal Armed Forces), so that close cooperation with the Fe¬ 
deral Ministry of Defence is necessary. The work of the German Research Association in 
this field will continue to be supported, while the interests of projects set up to serve 
a particular ministry with research and development (air safety, electronic telephone dial¬ 
ling system, etc.) are set apart. 

The programme of promotion for technology and system programming ranges from basic 
mathematical and theoretical research to concrete construction problems, computer langue, 
structure of da to-processing systems, integrated switching, fast digital accumulators, mass 
accumulators, input and output det i ees, development automation. Fifty per cent of the 
costs will be borne by firms participating in the projects.The erection of demonstration date- 
processing plant will promote development of the range of implementation. This will be 
given concrete public tasks to perform and at the same time function as an experiment. It 
is proposed to instal a data-processing plant in the Federal Press and Information Office, 
which will thus become a kind of electronic archive of political documentation. Its pro¬ 
ducts will be at the disposal of the Bundestag (parliament) and the Press. An "integrated 
data-processing system" is to be installed in the Federal Patents Office to simplify registra¬ 
tion and documentation of patents. Therd will also be a network of "crime banks" - resulting 
from complaints about the inodeqjacypf the fight against crime - and cooperation between 
several of these "banks" will be tested. 

In the military field, the documentation centres of the Bundeswehr will be used to research 
"mechanical documentation of literature." A "linguistic data bank" (mechanical translation) 
is also being developed for the Bundeswehr. At the nuclear research centre in Karlsruhe, extrcj 
safe electronic coupling plant and a corre^onding control apparatus will be developed .A mani* 
fold grappling system for research tasks is being tested in one of the eight major computing 
centres planned by the Research Association. The use of data-processing equipment to assist 
medical diagnoses and programmed fact-finding in that field is planned for later. In the Scien^ 
Ministry, the need for the development programme is underlined by reference to the fact that 
as early as 1964, the United States spent at least 135 million Dollar for this purpose, not coonj 




ting projects listed as secret for military reasons, and that the State promotes data- 
processing in Britain, France and Japan, too. Its economic significance is seen from 
the fact that sales are rising at the rate of between 20 and 25 per cent a year in this 
sector of industry in the Federal Republic of Germany. 


By the 1970s, sales will probably amount to several thousand million Marks (in 1966 
they totalled 1,000 million Marks). With 2,300 installed and 2,100 ordered plants, 
equipment of German firms and public authorities is weak in comparison with the 
United States. There is a particularly heavy demand in the political and administra¬ 
tive sectors. 


Alfons Karr 


CALFSKINS FIND THEIR WAY FROM BAVARIAN BYRES 
TO WORLD FASHION MARKETS 


DK COLOGNE. - When wives proudly put on their new calfskin coats, they may 
ask about the price their husband had to pay for it - bu' how many people ask 
where it originally came from? 


Few people know that these fashionable garments come from the Allgttu districts 
of South Germany in the Bavarian Alps. The skins on those unsuspecting calves 
in Bavarian byres are one of the most sought-after items on the fashion market these 
days. Experts from fashion houses in Paris, London, Rome indeed all over the world 
say, they are the best. 


Some 360,000 skins worth 11 million deutschmarks were sold all over the world in 
1965. Not only calves, but oxen, bulls, cows, sheep, and horses are valuable 
for their skins. Almost half million German cowskins find their way into the ward¬ 
robes of women and - more likely still - men each year. 


Calfskins,of course, mostly find their woy on to the backs of women, while cowsr 
sk insore made into shoe-soles. The skin of bulls can be split into three layers, which 
are then be put to all kinds of uses: ladies' shoes, seat leather, attach* cases, 
suitcases and book-spines. Sportsmen will be interested to know that their ski-straps 
are made of horse-skin, while sheepskins got into shoes and coats. 


Manfred HUbner 
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FLUORESCENT SPECTACLES FOR WATCHING ATOMIC BOMBS 


DK GIESSEN. - A physicist of the University of Giessen, W. Germany, Dr. W. Reiser, 
has devised a fluorescent type of spectacles enabling everybody to recognize the dan¬ 
gerous gamma radiation appearing after the explosion of an atomic bomb. This ganma- 
scope is make of glass in fro nt of one eye, end of the plastic fluorescent compound 
NE 103 in front of the other eye. NE 103 converts the normally invisible gamma ra¬ 
diation into visible light. Hence the wearer of the spectacles has the impression that 
the environment is brighter to one eye than it is to the other, and this difference 
informs him that gamma rays are about. The inventor states that the device is ad¬ 
justed to the amount of radiation to be reckoned with in nuclear warfare. The ob¬ 
server (if he survives) may easily find out at what time the radiation has decreased 
below danger level so that he may leave his dugout. 


-mer 


HOW THE CROAKER CROAKS 

DK TUEBINGEN. - The call of the croaker or red-bellied toad is popularly deemed 
to spell disaster. But in fact it is a pleasant sound and serves to allure a female. 
Only malescroak. Females are silent. Two zoologists of the university of Tuebingen, 
W. Germany, Drs. H. Schneider and K. LOrcher, have made a scientific study of 
croaking. The male croak lies flat on the surface of the water and pumps itself up 
with air. It presses the air through its throat, with a sound of 430 to 630 vibrations 
per second resulting. It consists of a keynote and several harmonics. The red-bellied 
croaker will emit 16 calls per minute if the temperature of the water is 16deg.centi¬ 
grade, and call more often as the water becomes warmer. At 30 deg. centigrade 
this amphibian will call 30 times a minute. The yellow-bellied croaker, another 
variety of these toads, is even more efficient. At 16 degrees it croaks 64 times per 
minute, and at 30 degrees indeed 148 times. 


-mer 

ATOMIC POWER FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD BY 1980 

DK HAMBURG. - Opening the "Electric 2000 " exhibition in Hamburg, the Federal 
Minister for Scientific Research, Gerhard Stoltenberg, described the planned construction 
of two 600 Megawatt power stations in WUrgassen and near Stadfi (Lower Elbe) as "the 
turning point in the history of the German electrics economy." This is the start in the 
Federal Republic of peaceful application of atomic energy on a large scale, the minister 
said. As early as 1980, 40 percent of West Germany's power consumption will come from 
nuclear power stations, and this will involvp,with an estimated total production of 450,000 
million Kilowatt hours, some 180,000 Kilowatt hours. But this means also that within 13 
years, the production of nuclear power stations in the Federal Republic will equal the out¬ 
put of all German power stations at the present time. Atomic power will thus be in use in 
every German household by the year 1980, naturally even earlier in some cases but stage 
by stage in accordance with the increase in atomic powet<production. The minister also poin¬ 
ted out that the production costs for atomic energy will decrease considerably. 

F. R. 
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EARTHQUAKES AND MICRO-EARTHQUAKES IN GERMANY 
Seismologicol Studies in the Rhineland and at Hamburg 

DK COLOGNE. - In the Rhineland, earthquakes are of comparatively frequent occurrence, 
though most of them are scarcely perceptible and quite harmless. But tare are stronger 
and indeed destructive earthquakes too. The geological department of the University 
of Cologne maintains a seismological station in the region. Dr. L.. Ahorner,an ex¬ 
pert in earthquakes, watches the seismic phenomena which are much weaker than in 
Southern Europe or America, (one per cent of that of South CaliforniiaJJDr. Ahorner 
has compiled a statistical survey of all Rhenanian earthquakes eecorded since 1300 
A.D. , and has found a certain periodicity. There is a perceptible earthquake every 
two months, and a stronger one every three years. Every severteenth year sees an 
earthquake causing damage, and serious earthquakes with considerable destruction 
occur every 70 years. These are statistical averages over long periods. In fact the sequence 
is less regular. Perbds of rest alternate with periods of earthquakes. The latest 
period of earthquakes lasted from 1926 to 1951, when a new lull began. 

Wbat underlies this rhythmical change is known to scientists as the seismicity of re¬ 
cent tectonics. Tectonics is the science of the motions of the earth's crust. The clas¬ 
sical example of coarse tectonic movements is the rise of new mountains because 
old mountains sink in owing to their own wei ght, pressing up the crust in another 
place. But there is a lesser kind of tectonics with a less dramatic course. Now the 
Rhenanian earthquakes are of general scientific interest because they are corre¬ 
lated to the recent tectonics of the region. They are not evenly distributed over 
the area but concentrated in definite zona and foci. Dr. Ahorner found a Rhine 
zone fcl lowing the valley of the river from Karlsruhe to Holland though Holland 
has only a small zone of earthquakes in its north-western corner. He also found 
a Brabant zone running from west to east along a line extending from Ostend via 
Brussels to Aachen and ending in the Lower Rhine Basin near Cologne. At the jonc- 
tion of the two zones earthquakes are particularly frequent as might be expected. 

Seismicity obviously depends on recent quaternary tectonics, meaning earth cruit 
movements of fairly recent date. Districts marked by such tectonics show more 
earthquakes than others. Older, pre-quaternary zones of geological upthrow are 
quiet even in the Rhenanian region. Seismicity is not related in any way to qua¬ 
ternary volcanism. No earthquakes occur in that part of the Rhenanian Eifel hills 
which contains the famous “Moore", small lakes fomied in volcanic craters. Where 
quaternary upthrow is still in progress (“live" throw of fault), foci of earthquakes 
are much in evidence, the Erft throw and the marginal upthrow of the Rur valley 
not to be confused with ihe well-known Ruhr, being cases in point. In the recent 
geological past since the last glacial, earthquakes have become more frequent 
in this region, fault planes move about one millimeter (the 24th part of an inch) 
a year even today which mounts up nicely within geological periods. 
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Thesq insights help to explain the alternation of earthquake periods and times of rest. 
During the quiet periods tectonic tension accrues, and it is discharged during earth¬ 
quake periods. Since 1951 Rhenantan seismicity has been below normal which pre- 
sumably means that tectonic stress is being accumulated to be released in a future 
peri ads of earthquakes. 

Seas Cause Micro-Seism icity 

Farther to the north scientists of the seismological station of Hamburg observe micro¬ 
earthquakes taking place incessentIy though an ordinary citizen would rever notice 
them. They can be recorded only by special sensitive instruments. This microseis- 
mic unrest of the ground is due to the waves of the sea. Huge masses of water are 
moved by seas and roll on against the coasts. Small wonder thot this impact pro** 
duces elastic waves in the soil travelling inland with periods ranging from 3 to ' 

20 seconds,* often far intothe continents. 

In the vicinity of the coast these ground-waves are strong enough to disturb the re¬ 
cording of true earthquakes and other scientific measurements. Professor Strobach of 
the department of meteorolgy and geophysics of the Free University in West Ber¬ 
lin hasdeysloped a three-dimensional recording technique for the study of micro- 
seis micity, enabling observers to determine the origin and type of the waves. 


Those recorded at Hamburg obviously come from the Norwegian coast between Kristi- 
ansand and Trondhyerrv from the western coast of theBritish Isles, and from the Gulf 
of Biscaya. Waves reach their maxima with strong landward winds travelling long 
distances across the sea. Mature seaway with long periods becomes effective on 
reaching the coast. In these cases the transfer of energy from water to land is ef¬ 
fected near the shore. 


But there is also a kind of microseismicity produced in tropical cyclones within the 
low-pressure core. In northern latitudes coastal phenomena prevail. The continen¬ 
tal waves are of the Rayleigh and Love types. They reflect geological properties 
of the earth's crust and may be used for research on its structure. 

Dr. Walter Theimer 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin * 
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MAINTAINING ECONOMIC STABILITY 


Finance Reform In the Offing 

By Franz Josef STRAUSS, Federal Finance Minister 

# 

DK BONN. There <was scarcely any serious indication in the autumn of last year that 
only a week or two later, some sectors of the German economy would be hit by recession, 
if only slight. People in Germany and abroad had become too accustomed to the steady 
expansion of the last decade and a half. The early symptoms of the approaching busi¬ 
ness decline were almost generally not recognised, so no conclusions were drown and 
the helm of economic and financial policy was not swung around soon enough. Pub¬ 
lic interest was concentrated on the political crisis into which the coalition govern¬ 
ment of Christian Democrats and Free Democrats had been plunged in the late au¬ 
tumn of 1966. Only once the political crisis had been settled and the new coalition 
between the Christian Democrats and Social Democrats had been formed were the 
signs of the new trend in the economic climate of the Federal Republic spotted by 
the public in general. 

■ 

The new Federal Government considered it its most urgent task to begin immediate¬ 
ly with the preparation of appropriate measures to counter the now obvious falling- 
off of business. Speed and determined action were essential if the recession now un¬ 
derway were to be kept within limits. As early as 19th January this year,six weeks 
after its formation, the new Federal government took two important decisions to deal 
with the new state of business. It submitted to the law-giving bodies a so-called 
"contingency budget" providing for additional investments totalling 2,500 million 
DM. 

The government d: the same time exercised its right to admit time-limited special 
write-offs for both movable and static goods in order to stimulate industry's readi¬ 
ness to invest. The Federal government thus very quickly made its first contribution 
towards combatting the slump. The German Federal Bank supplemented these mea¬ 
sures by relaxing credit policy.The Bank Rate has several times since then been 
lowered; the minimum reserves which must be maintained by credit-giving institutions 
were lowered so that industry couldhave cheaper and more credit at its disposal. 

The Federal government has meanwhile turned its attention to the Federal states and 
local authorities, encouraging them to engage in greater investment activity in or¬ 
der to ensure a uniform stand by all authorities, doing justice to the business situa¬ 
tion, and thus contributing on a larger scale to the resuscitation of the economy than 
could be expected of the Federal government alone with its limited means. No final 
assessment of the success of these efforts is possible at this early stage. The addi¬ 
tional investment spending is still being implemented, and orders are flowing out 
steadily. The dispositions of industrial companies need a certain amount of time to 
adjust properly to the new situation. The full effect of the measures introduced by 
the Federal government will not be seen until the second half of the year. Should 
this effect still not be sufficient, further mealures, now being prepared, will be 
taken. It is pf interest to note here that the Bundestag (lower house) recently passed 
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the Stabilisation Law laid before Parliament last summer, and giving the government 
a whole series of extended powers to control economic development - an extended, 
improved and refined instrument of economic policy, making possible fuller and more 
precisely spaced action. 

When one speaks of an economic Engpass, one thinks of a decline in employment, 
declining orders and falling revenue in the field of public finances. These three symp¬ 
toms currently dominate the economic scene in the Federal Republic. Business slumps 
of this kind have long been a normal feature of economicsin all countries. So far, bu¬ 
siness fluctuations in the Federal Republic have manifested themselves by determining 
the speed or slowness of expansion. But now, for the first time, expansion has ceased. 
Compared with last year, a slight temporary fallback of economic activity was even 
to be noticed. But this fact can under no circumstances give rise to talk of an econo¬ 
mic crisis in the Federal Republic, Periodically recurring, slight disturbances in the 
expansion process are part of the overall economic scene regarded in other countries 
as normal and almost routine. But above all, it must not be forgotten that the present 
economic situation can also have its advantages. It is not long since the government 
the people and industry were filled with the fear of rising prices, of a continuous 
decline in the buying power of Jhe DM. The appeals of political and industrial leaders 
for greater pruce discipline did not have the desired effect. And neither did opening 
of the import sluices gates bring adequate pacification to the price climate. The 
law-giving authorities approved additional expenditure which were used by the po¬ 
pulation to raise consumption and thus to excess demands. Public authorities, too, 
failed to practise the necessary self-discipline. Saving and budgeting were written 
in small print. Public spending mushroomed. And while all this was going on, 
public demands in the Federal Republic for greater stability, a cooling of the over¬ 
heated economy and a calm economic pace became even louder. The Bank of Issue 
slammed on the brakes and public investment spending was strangled. The right 
thing was done, but too late and too much of it. 

Stability has now largely been achieved. Prices have come almost to a standstill, the 
labour market has been released frorr its tensions. Generally speaking, an improve¬ 
ment in working morale and discipline can be noted. The sickness'figures are receding 
and production and labour power are rising as the will to work increases. Suddenly, 
it can be seen that the same production level can be attained with less manpower. It 
is characteristic that, while the number of unemployed persons is about 400,000 higher 
than last year, 400,000 less people have reported sick and unfit for work at the same 
time. 

Recovery of the Capital Market 

What well meant appeals for moderation were unable to achieve on a personal level 
has now been accomplished forcibly by economic developments. The trades unions 
have practised restraint in their wage demands so that from this sector, there has been 
only a slight upward pressure on the price structure. Both labour and employers seem 
to have realised that wage demands which go far beyond productivity progress must 
lead to further weakening of the will to invest, to a reduction in profit margins, to 
further restriction of independent financing scope on the part of industry and , finally, 
to higher unemployment. 




At the some time, a stabile condition has been restored in the balance of payments which, 
in the two years up until the middle of 1966, was passive. Indeed, there have even been 
considerable surpluses in the first few months of this year. 

Another important side-effect is the recovery of the capital market, which is making 
clear progress. The emission activity, which came almost to a standstill last year, has 
recently been set in motion again, and the exchange rates have recovered, this de¬ 
velopment results from the fact that public authorities have for many months exercised 
the greatest restraint in seeking long-term credits. Also seen clearly here is the effect 
of the credit policy measures taken by the Federal Bank. Private borrowers are being 
given a greater opportunity to make use of the capital market. 

Finally, the disturbing lagging of taxation revenue behind planned expenditure - another 
effect of the business slump - has caused both government and parliament to sit up. A 
study of spending to date is now being made. The general realisation has grown that 
we just cannot go on without decisive measures, particularly in the spending plans of 
the Federal Budget, but also in abolition of tax concessions. In this, both government 
and law-givers are in a dilemma. The current Federal budgetary position demands a 
contractive spending policy. The government took account of this categorical impera¬ 
tive when it slashed 3,600 million Marks off the 1967 budget draft. But the business 
situation demands quite the opposite - an expansive expenditure policy, as manifested 
in the supplementary investments budget. 

This financial policy, contradictory at first glance, is fully consequential when examined 
closely. It is the consumption-orientated spending which has been curbed, spending which 
must be held within limits in any case if Federal finances are to be consolidated on a 
long-term basis. Investments expenditure, which has a direct effect on the state of bu¬ 
siness and which also is of particular significance to the future economic growth of the 
Federal Republic,, has been forced. Certainly, the Federal Minister of Finance must 
work to secure steady and balanced growth, if only because this is the only way to 
ensure that the sour ce of tax revenue produces a steady and abundant flow. 

No cause for concern 

The actual business situation gives less cause for concern than medium-term finance plan- 
ping over the next year or two. The Federal Republic and its citizens had become accus¬ 
tomed to rapid growth and its inherent scope for additional spending on the part of the 
state. Now the growth of revenue is becoming normalised because the phase of excessive¬ 
ly fast economic expansion, caused chiefly by the need to clear abacklog resulting from 
war devastation, is coming to an end. What remains is a state of structural imbalance 
between income and spending, and there are big gaps to be plugged. They must be plugged. 
This is the most urgent task facing the Grand Coalition government this year. Only the 
greatest efforts will master the difficulties ahead. Finance planning spanning several 
years is the basis for a solution. This will be introduced as part of a comprehensive fi¬ 
nance reform now being prepared. Mention must also be made here of the difficulties 
involved in solving certain structural problems. ‘These problems have occupied the minds 
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of the public in previous /ears, but now, in the shadow of the business slump, have gained 
still greater importance. They concern chiefly conditions in the coal mining and iron pro¬ 
cessing industries. They are problems also occurring in other countries and stemming from 
economic developments and economic progress in the last two decades. The Federal go* 5, 
vernment is developing new initiatives in these matters, too. 

The Federal government's measures to preserve economic balance, to stimulate expansion 
and to bring order into public finances are the start of a policy designed, realistically 
and without illusions, to meet the needs of the day. The problems have been recognised 
and analised. Using the latest scientific knowledge and modern methods, the government 
is approaching them determinedly. There is no cause to fear that the Federal Republic 
cannot cope with these problems, with which other countries, too, have learned more 
and more to cope. 


TWO GERMANIES AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Bonn's Policy of Non-Interference 
By Karl Willy BEER 

DK BONN. - Nasser, president of the United Arab Republic, has complained, as he 
says, that the German Press sympathises with Israel. What else can he expect when, two 
years ago under his leadership, the majority of the Arab states broke off relations with 
the Federal Republic of Germany? Even before Nasser forced the withdrawal of UN 
troops from the Gaza strip and proclaimed the blockade of the Gulf of Akaba, Bonn 
had given Hossouna, Secretary-General of the Arab League, to understand that the 
Federal Republic was ready at any time to resume the relations severed by Cairo. It 
was on Cairo's onus that they were broken off and it is up to Cairo to restore them. 
Foreign Minister Brandt reiterated this in the foil owing way: "It is known that we have 
repeatedly emphasised our sincere interest in having friendly relations with the peoples 
of the Arab world." ®ut judging from the way in which Nasser distinguishes between 
the 11 German Democratic Republic" (East Germany) and the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, it must be.feared that he wishes no relations with any state which maintains 
friendly links with Israel. 

It is well known that America, Britain and France have just as friendly bonds with Is¬ 
rael as the Federal Republic of Germany has. After the fate meted out by Hitler Ger¬ 
many to a large proportion of the Jewish people, the whole of Germany should con¬ 
sider it a duty, by means of the rendering of reparation to Israel, -to appease at least 
part of the guilt. 
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The Federal Republic of Germany has taken this commitment upon itself. It would have 
been to the credit of that part of Germany under Soviet occupation if it, too, has hel¬ 
ped Israel. But the "GDR" regime has not done that. In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
these services to Israel have gone hand in hand with good relations with all Arab coun¬ 
tries, which in many cases have also received considerable assistance. It was and is the 
policy of the Federal Republic to refrain from interfering in the internal affairs of other 
countries. 

This is why Bonn has never taken sides during the many years of conflict between Cairo 
and Tel Aviv. It was and still is Bonn's aim to live on the best terms with all states in 
the Middle East. Because of this strict neutrality, Bonn has on previous occasions de¬ 
sisted from sending war materials or weapons to areas of crisis. The Federal Republic 
wishes to render help solely in the economic and humanitarian fields. 

The Real Enemies of the Arabs 

But while Bonn adheres strictly to its neutrality in the present conflict, it is all the 
more noticeable that the Cairo-initiated actions are strongly supported by the "GDR" 
regime. The Egyptian head of State has had words of praise to say for the anti-Israel 
propaganda of the Communist regime in the "GDR". The East German regime, which 
supplied the state of Israel with not even a ton of grain, is acclaimed by Nasser be¬ 
cause it has offered him war materials for his actions against Israel. The Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany has been rebuked for trying, by means of extreme restraint, to 
prevent war breaking out in the Middle East. 

Foreign Minister Brandt said: "Our policy of non-interference does not mean a lack 
of sense of duty and sympathy." But this may well have been directed at Israel, in whose 
debt Germany feels itself particularly committed. But it is no less aimed at Nasser. 

The Egyptian head of State should realise that the propagandist offers of the Ulbricht 
regime constituted a dangerous worsening of the crisis. 

"The Arabs know who are their friends and’who their foes." This statement by Nasser 
is, unfortunately, not quite true. The people encouraging him to embark on adventures 
cannot be friends of the Arab states. And the Arab states, like Israel, need peace for 
the continuance of their work of national construction. It is Bonn's wish that the Egyp¬ 
tian head of state emerges from this great crisis with the realisation that fie Germans 
who are bound in friendship to Israel, are also the true friends of the Arab peoples. 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 
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125 YEARS "POUR LE MERITE" 


Holders Assemble in Berlin 

DK BERLIN. - The array of prominent intellectuals in West-Berlin for the 125th anni¬ 
versary of the order-founding ceremony gives some idea of the importance the Peace 
Class of the order "Pour le m6rite" has gained in European cultural life. The rally, 
under the patronage of President Heinrich LUbke, showed the aliveness of a tradition 
which - as it was stated by Chancellor of the Order Percy Ernst Schramm, the Gottin¬ 
gen historian - was scarcely placed in doubt by the ban placed on the centenary cele¬ 
brations during Hitler's Third Reich. Present in the Aula of Berlin's Free University 
and in Bellevue Castle, seat of the Federal President in Berlin, were Nobel Prizewin¬ 
ners Otto Hahn, Adolf Butenandt, Otto Warburg and the British chemist Lord Alexander 
Todd, then as nestosthe 86-year -old law authority Erich Kaufmann, the philosopher 
among chemists Carl Friedrich WeizBcker, the 87-year-old historian of the German 
Resistance Movement, Gerhard Ritter, Swiss Germanicist Emil Staiger, Belgian his¬ 
torian Francois-Louis Ganshof,‘Austrian geo-physicist Albert Defant and many others. 


They began with tributes to the most recently deceased. Composer Carl Orff, remem¬ 
bering Wieland Wagner, who died last year, echoed the words of Verdi when the 
latter heard of his grandfather's death: "Triste, triste, Wagner 6 morto." 


What was later to become the thinking and artistic world of America and Europe, 
had true-blue Prussian beginnings. The "Ordre de la G6n6rosite" created by the 
Grand KurfUrsten princedom in 1667 was followed by the "Pour le m6rite", foun¬ 
ded by Frederick the Great - a blue, eight-pointed cross forleamed men and ar¬ 
tists. 


But this order was reserved at first for outstanding military personalities. Alexander 
von Humboldt, probably the last great universalist of the last century, suggested 
to his King Frederick William IV the creation of the "Peace Class" which still exists 
today. He believed it should represent the "Aeropag of the Spirit", and this is 
why the "wise man from Tegel", as Humboldt was known, campaigned for the elec¬ 
tion of Italian freedom writer Alessandro Manzoni for the award at a time when 
Italy was still not unified. On the 31st of May, 1842, came the founding of the 
order by the "Romanticist on the Throne", and for almost two decades, Humboldt 
was the first Chancellor of the Order. 


The rules drawn up by him still apply today: 30 German (not only Prussian) scientists 
and artists, then prominent foreign personalities. A glance at the long list of knights 
of the order looks like a mirror reflection of European spiritual and cultural his¬ 
tory. 
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Illustrious were even the men of the founding year: astronomer Be see I, antiquity 
researcher Boeckh, language historian Bopp, natural science researcher Ehrenberg, 
Germanicist Jacob Grimm, mathematician Gauss, law expert Savigny , writers 
Tieck, Schlegel, RUckert, composers Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and Meyerbeer, pain¬ 
ters Schadow and Schnorr von Carolsfeld, but also Paris author Chateaubriand, 
British astronomer Herschel, physicists Faraday and Gay-Lussac, the inventor of 
photography, Daguerre, painter Ingres, composers Liszt, Rossini, Spontini - 
all in the list of foreign winners. No less were the following great men von Baer, 
Liebig, Auber, Macauley, d'Albert, Ranke, Bunsen, Mommsen, Darwin,* Menzel, 
Sybel, Carlyle, Siemens, Verdi, Brahms, Bismarck, Virchow, Dilthey, Zeppelin, 
RCntgen, Lorentz, Planck, Nernst, Liebermann, Hauptmann, Einstein, Slevogt, 
Pfitzner, Furtwflngler, Barlach (the last before the Nazi darkness fell), Hindemith, 
Sentenis, Niels, Bohr, Schweitzer, Kokoschka, Thornton Wilder, Heisenberg, 
Annette Kolb - and that is only a perfunctory selection from a truly inexhaustible 
list. 

« 

* Franz Roedl 


SEVEN CHILDREN FROM VIET NAM, where there is a grave shortage of doctors 
and medical equiqment, are to be brought to Hamburg hospitals for treatment. Up 
until now. South Vietnamese children were brought to Western Europe for treatment 
only in Switzerland, but the hospitals there have no more space. (DK) 


INDIAN EXPORTS TO GERMANY are to be promoted by the Bonn Government, 
according to German export specialist Helmut Vollrath in a statement in New Delhi. 
Vollrath has been sent to the Indian capital on an official mission. Indian experts 
will travel to Germany to study openings for Indian products here. (DK) 


TUNESIA HAS DRAWN UP A LIST OF PROJECTS for which it wishes West German 
technical and capital assistance. So far, Bonn's capital aid to Tunisia has totalled 
143,500,000 DM, technical aid around 25,000,000 DM. (DK) 


HAMBURG ASTRONOMERS WILL BE PEERING at the skies for the next two and 
a half to three years from an observatory in Perth, Australia, plotting 20,500 heaven¬ 
ly bodies for a catalogue of the stars in the southern skies. They will be using an 
automatic calculating machine. (DK) 
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FROM SATURN ROCKETS TO "HEALTH JACKETS" 


Hamburg's super Show "Electric 2000" 

DK BONN. - Atomic power is nothing new. Two atomic power stations are already pro¬ 
ducing electricity for general consumption in the Federal Republic of Germany and three 
more are under construction. The sixth or seventh, with a capacity of 630 Megawatt, 
will be one of Europe's biggest and will channel nuclear power to northern Germany 
from Hamburg. 

Anyone can see what a nuclear power station looks like and how it functions by going 
along to Hamburg's grand electricity exhibition "electric 2,000." In staging the show, 
the Hamburg Electricity Company, backed by industry and science, aims to fill a major 
information loophole and, from now until 1st October, to make accessible to the or¬ 
dinary person a sphere which has so far baffled him. An undertaking of this kind and 
on this scale is unique in exhibition history and a textbook example of how "public 
relations" should be practised. It seeks to make tangible an irvisible object with which 
nearly everyone has contact in daily life and to substitute knowledge of what lies ahead 
for the fear of the future which so many people harbour today. 

The "Atomic Egg,” a display pavilion, houses three model atomic power stations, which 
operate to show how the electric power of the future will be produced. It is one of 
the central attractions of "electric 2,000". They were installed in cooperation be¬ 
tween the air and space flight industry and the American space flight authority NASA . 

The "space hall" is another focal point, for here, visitors can inspect at close range 
a Saturn rocket. It's easy to imagine, while walking round this model, how its proto¬ 
type will one day carry the first human being tomoon. The German Federal Post Office, 
sponsor of this part of the exhibition, also presents communications satellites in ori¬ 
ginal size, and,a model of a space transporter regarded as the future's fastest transporta¬ 
tion medium in "Earth region traffic. "The remainder of application and effect fields of 
electric power are very much down to earth. Of special interest is electro-medicine and 
its many and varied instruments. Chief attraction is the "electronic nursing sister", a de¬ 
vice which acts independently, keeping check on a patient's heart, pulse and blood pres¬ 
sure. This section shows that the advent of computers in medicine will soon extend even 
to an automatic telephone service, and to a "health jacket" linked to telephones and diag¬ 
nosing computers and passing on details of the wearer's condition for processing by 
computer. 

Another section of the show is devoted to electronic data processing, whose function is 
demonstrated with the help of a traffic signal unit, an electronic letter-sorter and a con¬ 
trol system foromnibuses .Here, too* the Hamburg electricity company gives an insight 
into bow it employs electronics, with whose assistance the problems of production and 
distribution of electricity have been solved to maximum advantage. Electronically con¬ 
trolled machines are also shown in the form of tool machines and control points for rol¬ 
ling mills. The Federal Railways display Europe's fastest electronic locomotive. Press 
and radio demonstrate in working studios how their professions depend on electricity. 

Rosemarie Winter 
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SPACEFLIGHT RESEARCH IN THE WIND TUNNEL 


Deceleration of Returning Rockets 

DK GOTTINGEN. - Rockets returning from space enter the atmosphere at very high 
speed. Frictional heat would soon burn them unless they were decelerated. Their landing 
speed must be braked anyhow before they come down. Braking also generates heat 
which must be removed by suitable arrangements. Deceleration is initiated by braking- 
jets but it would be too expensive to do all the braking in this manner. Hence the 
conversion of kinetic energy into heat remains the only way. Since air flows past 
the returning body, new problems in aerodynamics arise and call for investigation. 

The Laboratory of Experimental Aerodynamics of Gfittingen, known in international 
technology for the Gttttingen type of wind tunnel, has organized a department for space 
flight aerodynamics to study these problems in a special tunnel. In such a tunnel the 
model of the flying body is at rest and the air gases are blown past it wi*h a suitable 
velocity to stimulate real flight in which the body moves while the gases are at 
rest. It amounts to the same thing. But there are substantial differences between or¬ 
dinary flight in air and the return of a rocket diving back into the atmosphere. Pro¬ 
fessor Walter Wuest, the head of the department at Gtittingen, and his assistant. 

Dr. G. Koppenwallner, explains that there are many deviations from conventional 
aerodynamics. The rocket returns at hypersonic speed. The hypersonic range com¬ 
prises velocities greater than five times the speed of sound. What is needed is a new 
hypersonic aerodynamics. Furthermore, the atmosphere is extremely rarefied at high 
altitudes. Needless to say, the temperatures evolved are far higher than in conventional 
aerodynamics, and the ideal gas laws no longer apply. At such rarefaction, gases can 
no longer be treated as continuous objects. Their molecules must be regarded as indi¬ 
viduals, so to speak, particularly if the rockets are small. 

The multi-atomic molecules of the air gases may possess kinetic energy in three forms. 

It may be translational, meaning the molecules travel across space; it may be rotational, 
meaning they cdtate about their axis; and it may be vibrational, msaning their single 
atoms oscillate about a medium position. The lastnamed possibility arises only at 
high temperatures. At more than 3000 deg. centigrade the molecules begin to disso¬ 
ciate into their atoms, and at even higher temperature ionization begins, with po¬ 
sitive nuclei and negative electrons parting, which results in the formation of a 
plasma. Since all these possibilities absorb energy, the temperature of a very fast 
flying body will not rise as much as might be expected, and this is an aerodynamical 
advantage. Much heat may be generated, however, by quick changes of internal 
energy in hypersonic conditions. Heat is exchanged mainly by radiation since rare¬ 
fied gases are poor conductors of heat, and this calls for o new radiation gas dyna¬ 
mics. Molecular dissociation results fn a mixture of molecular and atomic gases, 
and this mixing is again associated with complex transfer of energy. Other mixing 
processes must be considered if the flying body it cooled by a special gas or if a 
heat-shield is added to be evaporated and consume some energy. All these things 
must be investigated. 





The high jet velocities required are produced in the Gottingen wind tunnel, as in ail 
supersonic tunnels, by making the gas expand in a Laval nozzle. An efficient system 
of Roots pumps insures a broad range. When a gas expands rapidly, it is cooled, and 
if 22 times the speed of sound is attained the temperature drops to one per cent of the 
initial value. This would cause solidification of the gas, and gas crystals would appear. 

In order to avoid this, the gas is heated electrically before entering the expansion nozzle. 
For temperatures about 3000 deg. centigrade, heaters made of reactor graphite ore used, 
while electric arcs are applied for achieving even higher temperatures. The first section 
of the Gtfttingen installation which has been in operation for 18 months is equipped with 
a graphite heater. It may use only pure nitrogen as a gas since even traces of oxygen 
would burn the precious graphite. 

Nitrogen, used as a flowing gas, is compressed to 500 otomosheres and heated to 3000 
degrees centigrade. After expansion in the Laval nozzle the gas attains a velocity of 
nearly 2 miles per second. Since the speed of sound is reduced as the temperature drops, 
this is equivalent to 22 times the velocity of sound, and fairly hypersonic. This highly 
rarefied gas traverses a measuring chamber with many instruments. It flows past cylin'- 
drical or conical objects built ii\to represent parts of flying bodies. The machinery must 
be well-cooled. Arrangements ore made for reducing the speed of the gas after the 
measurements, and owing to braking it becomes hot again. It is cooled anew and pumped 
off. There is a five-stage system of Roots pumps, the first of it being capable of sucking 
off 120.000 cubic yards per hour and in fact the largest rotational vacuum pump ever 
built.The nitrogen is eventually released into the air since regeration would be more 
expensive than fresh nitrogen. 

Gas Flow Rendered Visible 

Many things are measured, including pressure, temperature, heat transmission, and force. 
The gas flow around the rocket model is rendered visible by a luminous discharge or by 
an electron beam. A mass spectrometer measures the partial pressures of gas mixtures. 
Molecular spectra supply information of the energetic state of the molecules. An elec¬ 
tron beam helps to produce them, and they are analyzed by a grating spectrograph 
with sensitive photomultipliers. It is actually possible to record the energetic con¬ 
dition of the flowing gas point by point, and to measure the distribution of energy 
in the molecules, including vibrational energy. The first resalts of the studies at 
Gottingen have proved most interesting. One of the next tasks within the framework 
of an Anglo-German joint research programm is the study of flow along delta wings 
known as wave-riders. 

In various other points the Gottingen laboratory closely collaborates with similar insti¬ 
tutions in the United States, Britain, and other countries. Scientists at Gottingen have 
succeeded in measuring the resistance of cylinders to hypersonic flow at gas densities 
so extremely low that indeed free molecular flow must be spoken of. It was alto found 
that with lower gas density an almost perfect vacuum appears .on the back side of a 
hypersonic body while a high dynamic pressure is recorded on the front sidrf. Two 
further stages are being added to the installation. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 
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NEUTRALITY - YES; INDIFFERENCE - NO! 


Germany's Middle East Wishes 


By Willy BRANDT, 

Federal Minister of Foreign Affairs 


DK BONN. - It is not for the government of the Federal Republic of Germany 
to take sides in the Middle East conflict. Bonn's desire is for the restoration of 
peace. It is obvious that German non-interference, and therewith neutrality 
within the meaning of international law, cannot amount to moral indifference 
or any kind of inertia of the heart. 


The Federal Government believes that a (ust and lasting solution must finally 
be found to the problems of the Middle East. That area needs a peace which 
spans not only the period from armistice to armistice, but which once and for 
all settles the causes of dispute. 


The organising of peace concerns ail of us. The government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany is prepared to take its share of responsibility. It hopes 
that all states, large and small, will make their contribution, too.World 
peace can be secured only when the basis principles of renunciation of vio¬ 
lence and a system of peaceful cooperation have been generally recognized 
and established. 


In the nineteenth century, war may have appeared as the continuation of 
politics by different means. In the second half of the twentieth century, 
politics can be understood only as a medium of peace-making. 


From its own bitter experience of the horrors and terrors of war, it is only 
natural that the German people feel deeply the human fate of people affec* 
ted by war and sincerely hope that in the Middle East, too, the world will 
be freed of the spectre of destruction and extermination. 


Once the war is over, the German nation should show, in spite of certain 
temporary economic difficulties, that iHscapable of great humanitarian 
acts, spanning all borders. 
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The new Minister of Transport in the Bonn Cabinet is 
former chairman of the building industry trade union. 
His new ideas have centered public interest o n the 
new minister even in these early months of his work. 
In the following article, he takes a look at the re¬ 
organisation of European traffic and transport systems. 


THE RHINE-MAIN-DANUBE EUROPEAN CANAL 


Trans-continental Transport in European Spirit 
By Federal Transport Minister Georg LEBER 

DK BONN. - As centrally situated European transit land, the Federal Republic of 
Germany must lay down its traffic and transport policies in accordance with two per¬ 
spectives: -'division into structurally strong and weak zones from the traffic viewpoint 
must be curtailed to secure the continued expansion of the German economy. But at the 
same time, broad European concepts must be taken into consideration. This large-scale 
task, which is given great urgency through modern years, and has been accorded a great 
deal of support. A major change of course has become neceassary of late in order to cor¬ 
rect the mistakes which undeniably have been made, so that justice can be done to 
the need for thorough structural changes in the industrial sphere. 

The Federal Government, the Federal states and local authorities must concentrate 
their efforts more centrally than ever before in a traffic and transport programme which 
takes all its participants into account. Only this can make possible an economically 
and technically optima) network of roadways, railways, inland waterways, ports and 
airports, one long term basis, which will be able to cope with the traffic situation 
of the future. 

The extent to which the Federal Republic of Germany, for example, regards itself as 
a "hinge 11 of European traffic and to which it acts accordingly was demonstrated again 
recently during an inspection of a newly opened stretch of the Rhine-Main-Danube 
canal. This shipping way is of particular importance in the intensification of north- 
south traffic on the European continent. The new stretch between Bcmberg and Forch- 
heim is the continuation of the canalisation of the river Main, which was completed 
in 1962. The uninterrupted shipping way from the Rhine towards the Danube - a 
natural route to Austria and south eastern Europe - thus now has a navigable length 
of around 420 kilometres. Only 140 kilometres now separate it from the Danube. The 
surface width of this major shipping route between Bamberg and Forchheim is at least 
55 metres, the depth from the Bamberg sluice gates onwards at least four metres. The 
Hausen sluice gate now under construction is the 41st of a total of 44 sluice gates 
between the Rhine and Nuremberg. With completion of the waterway link between 
Rhine, Main and Danube, the Bavarian industrial region "moves 11 nearer to the 
economic power-houses of the Federal Republic and its partners in the European 
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Economic Community. Already, new industries have begun to settle around the en¬ 
trance area of the trans-Europe canal as a result of the improved link, and the com¬ 
petitive power of established industries is growing visibly. The canal has brought 
more favourable local conditions and the population will be able to benefit generally 
from the resultant greater economic activity. 

The favourable influence of a waterway linking various nations is demonstrated ideally 
here in this region, between the rivers Main and Danube. The new possibilities now 
seen to be opening up favour the recently intensified efforts of the Federal Republic 
for structural changes in important economic areas.These efforts affect not only re¬ 
gions in which coal and steel have so far been predominant. It has been proved im¬ 
portant that reform must be comprehensive and that all plans should be worked out 
with maximum consultation. Traffic itself plays a weighty role in this. The overall 
traffic system must be interwoven according to production and economic aspects, 
in such a way as to secure the best and most efficient traffic and transport coverage. 

Traffic and transport policies'must be orientated to the overall situation. Their role 
must be a creative one, particularly where negative developments must obviously 
be corrected or avoided. The Federal Transport Ministry is striving for adaptation 
to the overall scene at the moment by means of intensive investigations. 

Balanced Development throughout the Country 

Already it is plain that special attention must be devoted chiefly to the dynamic 
nature of traffic in the densely populated regions, but also to the need for a satis¬ 
factory traffic system in the economically weak regions with unfavourable traffic 
conditions. The earlier mentioned division into strongly and weakly structured traf¬ 
fic zones must be surmounted. Guiding thought is to help promote a balanced ex¬ 
pansion of the economy in all areas of the country. 

It is one of the major tasks of the present day in the Federal Republic to place gene¬ 
ral living conditions on a balanced level. An economic and social structure appro¬ 
priate to the entire Federal area woul d also help to inject new life to those fringe 
areas along the demarcation line which divides Germany. 

Town and country planning and the construction of traffic systems must now be co¬ 
ordinated urgently. A pre-condition of intelligent town and country planning is 
a clear policy on infrastructure. In no other European country is development of 
traffic and transportation systems so important as in the free part of Germany in 
view of density of population, high level of industrialisation and the great inten¬ 
sity of its economic and cultural life. It is vital, but at the same time difficult and 
expensive. The German economy cannot afford unproductive investment decisions. 

Besides economic criteria, long-term town-planning, regional policy and country 
planning target-setting must, naturally, also be taken into consideration. The 
complexity of problems is extraordinarily manifold. Not only the road network is 
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at stake- in which city traffic presents growing difficulties - but also inland shipping 
must be promoted#- The German Federal Railways, as the largest single transport me- 
diurrvremains, of course, the backbone of the West German Tansport and traffice 
economy. German and European interests must, under all circumstances, be brought 
into line. There must be planning and action on both levelsin such a way that the 
maximum effect remains attainable as simultaneously as possible. 

It is the firm belief of the Federal Republic that traffic and transport policy should 
be planned on a pan-European basis so that political borders can be surmounted 
without difficulty, in all directions, and in the spirit of understanding and good neigh* 
bourliness. 


BARBED WIRE AND “DEATH STRIPS" ACROSS GERMANY 


DK HELMSTEDT. - It is now 15 years since working parties of the Cummunist "Free 
German Youth" (FDJ) cleared the grim “death strips" which cut across the heart of 
Germany, dividing east and west. The strips are 10 yards wide, a ploughed and level¬ 
led belt of former farming and forestry land. The East German youngsters were hel¬ 
ped in their unhappy task by people ordered in from surrounding villages, and the 
working parties were watched closely by heavily armed “People's Police" as they 
felled trees and cleared away the bushes and brushwood along the eastern side of the 
demarcation line before tractors and farm horses moved in to level the land, giving 
Communist border patrols a clear field of vision and an unobstructed firing range 
at the border. 

But before long, it was observed that the "deathstrips" presented no insuperable ob¬ 
stacle for fleeing refugees from the domain of German Communists. Beyond this belt 
of ploughed soil, on which any footprfnt is seen clearly, a double barbed wire 
barrier was erected, with a mined area between. But even this new obstacle did 
not deter refugees. 

Fortifications along the eastern side of the demarcation line were thus made still 
stronger and still less penetrable. For some time now, a second patrol strip has been 
in use behind the double fencing, a ditch to foil possible motorised escapes and a 
five-kilometer wide forbidden zone which can be entered only with special permission. 

The "People's Police" of the 1950s have been replaced by soldiers of the "Border 
Command" of the "National People's Army" who maintain an uninterruped vigil at 
the border and its death strips from their observation towers and trenches, supported 
by floodlights and chained watchdogs. The floodlights range far into the territory 
of the "German Democratic Republic" so that would-be refugees can be spotted and 
stopped quickly. 
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The East German Communist bosses are just as unsure of the support of the population 
as a whole as they are of the “armed organs' 1 of their system. All border patrols are 
therefore doubled and must report regularly to their seniors by means of a specially 
installed border telephone network.Additionally, the names of duty patrol men are not 
released until the last minute, so that the soldiers are given the least possible oppor¬ 
tunity to forge escape plans. Since it has become more difficult from month to month 
over the last 15 years to escape unnoticed across the demarcation line, fewer and fewer 
refugees are reaching the Federal Republic of Germany. Now, sappers of the National 
People's Army along the almost 1,400 kilometers of border have begun to drive stakes 
into the ground at the frontier, following the internationally recognised practice of 
border marking. Eest Berlin is thus demonstrating once more its "two-state theory" 
but at the same time showing the border soldiers that the political instruction they have 
received on the supposed international standing of the "German Democratic Republic" 
is based on realities. 

During the> training of the border conscripts, it is drummed into them that the "GDR 
is the only legitimate German state" and that the "GDR" has a right to recognition 
as a state and to recognition by international law." 

Since the "GDR" is recognised only by countries of the Communist East Bloc, it is un¬ 
likely that anyone but border soldiers could misconstrue the Communist wish-dream 
as reality, in spite of the black, red and gold stakes. 


Karl Meister-Walldorf 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATS ON THE RETREAT 
Right-Wing Extremism After Lower Saxony Election 

DK BONN.-A report published recently by the Federal Ministry of the Interior on 
"Lessons drawn from observation of and defence against right-wing extremism 
and anti-Semitic tendencies in 1966" is a detailed portrayal of the problems and 
background of the National Democratic Party of Germany (NPD) which, in the au¬ 
tumn of 1966 - one year after it was founded - sparked world-wide controversy over 
its successes at the polls. 

At its first attempt to win mandates in the state parliament elections in Hesse and Ba¬ 
varia, the NPD won more than eight per cent of the electorate. Towards the end of 
the year, the party still appeared to have a good chance of contuing its.run of suc¬ 
cesses. At state parliament polls in April of this year, the party took its place in the 
Schleswig-Holstein and Rhineland-Pfalz assemblies, winning several seats in each. 

But its share of the votes was only just over five per cent. At the state parliament 
election in Lower Saxony on 4th June, when a major NPD success had been generally 
expected because local conditionsfavoured the party, it scored only seven per cent 
of the poll, although a minimum of 13 per cent had been predicted. However, this de¬ 
velopment by no means outdates the Interior Ministry report. 
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The reason for the decline of NPD successes lay, on one hand, in a serious internal 
row within the party between political extremes formed of moderate nationalists and 
a group chiefly occupied with the pursuit of economic interests. The squabble came 
to a head when national isfconservative party chairman Fritz Thielen, broke away and 
formed a rival force, the "National People's Party", taking a number of prominent 
NPD members with him. In seeking reasons for the slowing-down of the NPD's expansion, 
it is no less important to consider that, following the formation of a grand coalition 
government under Federal Chancellor Kiesinger, the causes of widespread discontent 
over shortcomings in political leadership in Bonn were eliminated. By then, the nation¬ 
wide mood of protest had led many people to join the NPD. The report notes that the 
NPD has systematically and agitatively exploited this discontent, fear of crisis and 
"state listlessness." But another certain reason for the tapering-off of NPD success was 
that the party manifested no political programme of its own, not even independent ba¬ 
sis political ideals and that i t resorted to adopting ideas long previously formulated by 
truly democratic parties - if it put forward any concrete and realiseable demands at all. 
Resentment-loaded, agitative slogans alone apparently appeal to only a very limited 
section of the population nowadays. 

The report contains an impressive account of the well developed, efficient party apparatus 
and the very direct and effective publicity techniques of the NPD, which, by the end 
of 1966, had helped the party to gain organisational representation in 76 per cent of 
all town and district assemblies in West Germany. 

The report offers proof that the NPD bears all the markings of right-wing extremist stri¬ 
vings and particularly that the ideas, aims and actions of National Socialism (Naziism) - 
although not openly exalted - are quite patently defended. Of extraordinarily great in¬ 
fluence in the party are extreme right-wing elements, such as former Nazis, as well as 
members of both banned and permitted right-wing organisations. At least 35 percent of 
the NPD membership by the end of 1966 comprised persons known to be among the ranks 
of organised right-wing extremism, while 67 per cent of the party officials and as many 
as 76 per cent of the party executive ar)d Federal speakers came into this category. Or¬ 
ganisation, schooling, propaganda and Press are in the hands of radical groups. On the 
other hand, it is pointed out, this extremist leadership group has managed,in a very 
sWlful manner, by consistant oral identification with democracy and constitution, and 
by painstakingly avoiding remarks which could be taken as attacks on free and democratic 
order in the Federal Republic, to refrain from giving any cause for a ban being placed on 
the party by the Federal Constitutional Court. This is in contrast to the banned German 
Communist Party (KPD), which openly pursues aims hostile to the constitution. Of particular 
interestamong the details given by the report on NPD members and voters, taken from sys¬ 
tematic surveys, is that 64 per cent of the party members come from the so-called middle 
class, and are chiefly selfsupporting persons in the professions, trades and handicrafts and 
agriculture, whilst there is little inclination among industrial labourers to join. Of the 
244/)O0students in the Federal Republic at the end of 1966, only 360 were members of 
the NPD. Some 17 per cent of members are housewives or pensioners (but only 10.8 per cent 
are women). 
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The claim of the NPD that it is the party of the young generation is far from true. The 
average age (43) equals that of the average for all political parties. 

44,000 against 22,400,000 

The circulation of the party newspaper, “Deutsche Nachrichten" (German News), which 
appears once weekly and is backed by a powerful publicity campaign, totalled 44,000 a 
week at the end of last year. Of those, 22,000 were regular subscribers. The overall sale 
of daily and weekly newspapers in the Federal Republic amounts to 22,400,000. The 49 lar¬ 
gest German daily newspapers (with sale of more than 100,000), without counting the 
4,200,000 of the mass-circulation BiId Zeitung, totals 9,200,000. 

Even the 125,000 circulation of the extreme right-wing “Deutsche National zeitung" (Ger¬ 
man National Newspaper) - of which 22,000 are regular, pre-paid subscriptions, is not 
very impressive under the circumstances. The Interior Ministry’s report, which certainly does 
not try to play down the significance of right-wing extremism, also clearly describes the in¬ 
ternal weaknesses manifested again and again when efforts are made to organisationally 
consolidate*extreme right-wing elements. In addition, an impressive picture is given of the 
lively intellectual controversy engaged in with right-wing elements in the Federal Republic. 

The report cites a whole series of thorough and scientifically conducted analyses and docu¬ 
mentations which not only provide informative material on the machinations and background 
of right-wing extremism, but also represent weapons for use in combatting it. The report 
lays particular stress on the fact “that the emergence of the NPD among the democratic 
public of the Federal Republic has unleashed a passionate willto resist the tendencies 
which it embodies. Appeals by individual personalities, resulotions adopted by democra¬ 
tic associations and trade unions in opposition to right-wing extremism and in favour of 
active defence of democracy have found a widespread echo among the population . Pub¬ 
lic rallies, silent marches and protest marches by thousands of people, especially by aca¬ 
demic youth, have manifested the common will to resist all chauvinist and neofascist 
developments from the very start. 11 

Whilst the German people were mentally completely unprepared for the rise of the Nazi 
party in times of greatest political, economic and social crisis, all the provisions exist 
today, under completely different political, economic and social conditions, to prevent 
a large section of the population of the Federal Republic from sliding thoughtlessly 
into extreme right.-wing Utopianism. 


Dr. Waldemar WUnsche 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 
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EXHAUST DETOXICATION DEVICE READY FOR PRODUCTION 


To Be Compulsory In Germany 

DK FRANKFURT. - Influential sources in the West German automobile manufacuring in¬ 
dustry declared recently that, from 1st January, 1968 onwards, only certain motor vehicles 
destined for export to the United States of America would be fitted with exhaust gas detoxi¬ 
cation devices. From that date on, throughout the entire territory of the United States, 
only motor vehicles which meet the requirements of the so-called “Californian Formula" 
are allowed on the roads. This formula fixes the maximum amount of the two most poisonous 
exhaust gases, carbon monoxide and hydrocarbon, which may be emmitted during a pre¬ 
cisely limited driving cycle, with the engine running while static, in acceleration, during 
motoring at a consistent speed, and during braking. 

Why are West German automobile produeers exempting their domestic production and the 
rest of the export area from exhaust detoxication? Firstly, the respective West German 
government decree has not yet been declared law. The German motor industry probably 
reckons thaf this decree, which was announced in November of last year, has been placed 
in the ministerial drawer for the time being. Secondly, it is quite understandable that 
West German motor manufacturers will noi fall head over heels in a rush to fit certain 
models, for the domestic market and the remainder of the export output, apart from the 
United States with exhaust filters, in view of the still uhelarified legal situation. After 
all, a detoxication device costs something between 200 and 400 Deutschmarks - a sum 
which will raise correspondingly the selling price of every model to which it is fitted. And 
it is the domestic German motor market in particular which has been hit by the current 
economic recession. It is only natural that the industry should be reluctant to impair fts 
own chances by installing a filter device which increases the final price of its product 
if this is not absolutely essential. 

However, the Federal Government appears to regard the current market difficulties in the 
motor industry as only temporary, or at least not serious enough to necessitate indefinite 
postponement of its air purification programme, in which motorisation, as a major air con- 
tominator, must make its contribution . t)n the contrary, and in answer to the earlier men¬ 
tioned remarks on the part of the motor manufacturers that filters would be fitted only to ve¬ 
hicles dsstined for America, Federal Transport Minister Georg Leber, in a letter written to the 
motor industries association a few days ago at the recommendation of the Federal Ministry of 
Health, set out the legal position once again. This is based on Paragraph 47 of the Road Traf¬ 
fic Registration Act, under which motor vehicles must comply with the present-day state of 
technology. Naturally, this also applied to the fitting of exhaust filters, he declared, which 
must be ready for series production in any case if the industry is, as itsoys, in a position to fit 
them to export models. The Federal Transport Minister, therefore, asked the assoc iation to 
draw this to the attention of the motor manufacturers end to remind them of Paragraph 47 of th 
registration act. Consequently, the Federal Government must expect that all motor vehicles u 
gistered in the Federal Republic from 1st January, 1968 onwards, be fitted with detoxication 
appliances. The manufacturers could otherwise state "urgent grounds", for example manufac¬ 
turing difficulties on the part of the suppliers of detoxication equiqpmertt. In this event, it 
would be possible to make exceptions of relatively short duration for German-made vehicles. 
But foreign vehicles imported into the Federal Republic fcom 1st January , 1968, onwards , 
must without exception be fitted with the appliancet.Thi* takes for granted that foreign motor 
manufacturers must also have attained the “state of technology" in West Germany. 

Stefan Graf Schlippenbach _ 9 _ 





THE GERMAN PRESENCE IN SPACE 


Azur, HEOS, Luminous Clouds, and Spectrostatoscope 

DK MINDEN. - At the end of 1968 the two first German satellites will be launched 
into space. German space travel and research sltfll need foreign support. Under pre¬ 
sent conditions no German rockets are available as carriers, and only the actual sa¬ 
tellite, essentially a box of instruments , is constructed in W. Germany. Indeed the 
recent successful rocket experiments of a group of Munich scientists headed by Ptrofessor 
Luest in North Sweden could be carried out only with American rockets. Regardless 
of technological, political, and financial obstacles, however, German scientists wish 
to make their contribution to space research. In some, though not all, cases they re¬ 
ceive r ockets and other aids as gift from friendly nations, which they welcome in 
view of the present shortage of means for research in Germany. 

Space rockets should be launched from places in remote and uninhabited regions since 
safety considerations bar a start in densely populated areas. So German rocket launchers 
go to America, to the Sahara desert, to Sardinia, and North Sweden to send their re¬ 
search sets up. They receive the support of national authorities everywhere. The two 
German satellites are being constructed at Munich. One is part of a national program, 
whereas the second satellite is part of a common European program. The national sa¬ 
tellite will be named Azur, and financial problems accompany it even before birth. 

But it will probably be completed in time under the direction of a German-Baltic en¬ 
gineer, Vladimir von Maydell, who is in charge of construction in the Munich fac¬ 
tory of the Boelkow Company in which, incidentally, Boeing of America holds a shar6. 
The satellite will weigh 160 lbs. and is designed for studying the radiation belt around 
the earth. There is the old Van Allen belt and a mysterious new belt of radiation which 
came into existence in 1961 due to the explosion of an American hydrogen bomb in 
the near space. True, Dr. Van Allen said the belt would soon vanish, but the zone 
of radiation persisted, giving rise to all sorts of speculation about some influence on 
telecommunications and the weather. The German satellite will provide information 
on this curious zone. Its instruments will measure the energy and flow density of pro¬ 
tons and electons in the belts, and the adtion of solar eruptions on the geomagnetic 
field will also be investigated. Sunspots are once again approaching a maximum, which 
will favour these studies. But no satellite will help to decide whether sunspots are 
responible for recent political crises on earth as on old hypothesis would have it, since 
indeed supsp>ts.maxima and wars have often coincided. 

Azur will carry 5300 solar cells to supply energy for the transmission of data to the 
earth. All the cells will have a joint power of 40 watts. Solar cells are based on the 
internal photo-effect. Under the action of light, electrons are released and create 
a potential difference at the boundary between a semiconductor and some other metal. 
The German satellite will be carried up by an American Scout rocket and hcve an 
elliptic orbit. NASA will help with the Iaunching-platform and stations for following 
the journey of the satellite. The European-German satellite will be named HEOS, 
meaning Highly Ecdentric Orbital Satellite. It is being constructed by the Junkers 
Corporation ift the vicinity of Munich. The Corporation has won an international compe¬ 
tition for building the satellite jointly with Americap, Belgian, French, and Britisch 
companies. Junkets engineers are in charge of the eonstuction of HEOS whose orbit will 
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indeed be very eccentric, with the point nearest to the earth at a distance of only 120 miles 
and the most remoteipoint as far as 150.000 miles; An American Thor-Delta rocket wHI 
lift the satellite from Cape Kennedy. Again the sunspot peak comes In handy to study cos¬ 
mic radiation and magnetic fields with new instruments carried by the satellite. Cosmic 
magnetic fields are very weak, and fields brought in by parts of steel and other magne¬ 
tic materials from the earth .would falsify measurements. A single steel rivet on the sa¬ 
tellite would outdo the cosmid field. Hence nonmagnetic materials such as aluminium, 
titanium, and magnesium are used, and the satellite may not even be touched by steel 
tools. For the first tests a forest near Munich has been selected, far from any water or 
pieces of metal which might cause electric or magnetic difficulties. The satellite will 
weigh 220 lbs. and circle the earth for ayear. Again solar cells will supply radio ener¬ 
gy, and stations in Belgium and Alaska will receive the data. This satellite will be fairly 
cheap, costing only seven million dollar. Its radio range will be 200.000 miles. The satel¬ 
lite will be able to receive and obey 70 different commands. 


Professor Reimar lust of the Max Planck Laboratory of Extraterrestric Physics in Munich 
is a specialist in artificial comet tails. Together with Professor Biermann he discovered ten 
years ago that comet tails consist of ionized ( electrically charged) vapours which are orien¬ 
ted in the solar wind, consisting of protons and electrons, and indicate its direction. In or¬ 
der to imitate this. Professor Luest sends up rockets which release a metal vapour of alumi¬ 
nium and barium at high altitudes. The vapour is ionized by ultraviolet radiation and fluores¬ 
ces in the sunlight. The charged particles follow the lines of the earth's magnetic field and 
label them by their luminescence. In several experiments in the Sahara and in Sardinia, 

Professor Luest has tested his luminous clouds since 1963, with French rockets carrying them 
up to 120 mcles. The clouds supplied information on the magnetic field of the earth and al¬ 
so on wind-like currents in the uppermost parts of the atmosphere. In 1966 further experi¬ 
ments in Canada and the Sahara followed. The clouds also proved useful as a contrast medium 
to render visible electric particles from the radiation belts mentioned, earlier.For this pur¬ 
pose they were released at altitudes of about 1200 miles. In Canada two aurorae boreaies 
were hit, with the barium clouds being torn into bizarre shreds. Recently Professor Luest went 
to Kiruna in North Sweden to send five rockets up to an altitude of 150 miles. The rockets 
were a gift from NASA. The northern midnight sun facilitated the observation of the clouds. 

After three hours one of the clouds suddenly reversed its direction and came back, the wind in 
the rarjfied uppermost atmosphere having apparently changed. Such points of reversal had been 
seen earlier in polar aurorae. The point of the rocket was in fact a condenser whose capacity chan¬ 
ges were a measure of the electron density of the environment. This density was also measured by 
reception of high-frequency radiation sent up from the ground according to a method developed in 
the Max Planck Laboratory of Aeronomy at Lindau in the Hartz hills. The evaluation of the manydcta 
collected by the North Sweden expedition will take several months. 


A|Bglloon Too 

The spectrostatoscope made by Professor Kiepenhauer of the Fraunhofer Laboratories at Freiburg looks 
modest in comparison, but will usefully supplement the data collected by rockets anal satellites. It was 
constructed jointly with the famous Zeiss Company of Oberkochen in WUrttemberg. This is in fact an 
unmanned solar observatory carried up into the stratosphere (about 15 miles up) by a balloon to sup¬ 
ply pictures and spectra of the sun without interference by the atmosphere. Again conclusion abo ut 
connections between events and terrestric phenomenawill become possible. The instruments of this 
spectrostatoscope will weigh one ton and a half, including a large mirror telescope, spectrographic 
end photgraphic instruments with accuracies unattainable on the ground.Quite new devices were de¬ 
signed for the purpose. The balloon with a volume of 100.000 cubjyc yards, and the helium needed 
to fill it, .came again as a gift from NASA, with the rest being ppid for by the German ministry of 
research. The balloon started on its first test flight in Texas In November 1966, and the parachute 
landing of the instruments went well. The first research flight is to take place within the next few 

Dr. Walter^Theimer - H • /y 
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THE PRICE OF GERMANY'S SECURITY 


Stability only through balanced Power 

By Dr. Gerhard SCHROEDER, Federal Minister of Defence 

DK BONN. - The decisive question for the security of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many continues to be whether and how the western alliance can fulfil its peace-kee¬ 
ping function today and tomorrow. Only a level balance of power between east and 
west provides the stability which today prevents any acute threat while simultaneous¬ 
ly providing the background or even the basis of efforts for relaxation of tensions. 

In view of the great and growing potential of the states of the Warsaw Pact, with which 
the free west finds itself faced, the latter's security demands a corresponding counter¬ 
poise; that of a strong, convincing and compact alliance. 

The firm solidarity of this alliance depends on all its partners contributing a share 
commensurate with their financial and economic strength and the rest of their po¬ 
tential. In spite of considerable financial difficulties, the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many's 1967 defence budget, approved a day or two ago, takes account of these 
factors. Its nominal volume is 19,600 million Deutschmarks. If the money set aside 
therein for special foreign exchange payments and foreign exchange aid is deducted, 
the defence budget has a real volume of 18,500 million DM. 

Together with other spending counted against the Federal bugdet, such as Federal 
Frontier Guard, NATO civil budget, occupation costs in Berlin and certain supply 
items, the overall defence spending of the Federal Republic of Germany, accor¬ 
ding to NATO, criteria reaches a volume of 21,600 million DM. 

This amounts to five per cent of the gross national product (excluding Berlin). The 
Federal Republic of Germany thus lags behind the corresponding shares contributed 
by its European NATO allies France (5.9 per cent) and Great Britain (6.8 per cent). 

The following factors are thus decisive for development of the defence budget in 
coming years: firstly, funds must meet adequately NATO requirements and be in 
proper relationship to the spending of other NATO countries. Secondly, they must 
correspond to the special German situation. Additionally, the amounts to be rai¬ 
sed in the future must cover rising and continuous spending and make possible mo¬ 
dernisation of weapons and equipment. 

The Federal Government therefore regards the year 1968, too, as still within 
the period of transition until connection can be made with a new five-year pro¬ 
gramme. Then, the contours of defence budgets will be sketched within the 
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scope of mediumrterm finance planning in such a way, taking 1967/68 as a basis, that 
defence spending from year to year will correspond to the growth of overall Federal 
expenditure and thus to the gross national product. 

More Money for Military Technological Research 

It is in line with this target-setting that, in spite of stringent allocation of the 1967 
defence budget and the resultant mandatory thrift and further rationalisation, funds 
for military-technological research and development have been increased by more 
than 200 million DM, compared with 1966, to just on 1,000 million DM. The aim 
is to concentrate investments in this field of such great importance to future develop¬ 
ment. This spending serves not only the narrower military requirements, but also 
technological progress as a whole in Germany and the maintainance of experienced 
development teams. It also helps to stem the flow of highly qualified technicians 
out of Germany. 

The great internal economic'importance of the defence budget in the current eco¬ 
nomic situation must not be overlooked. Of the around 4,000 million DM being 
spent on acquisition of armaments, around 2,500 million DM stays in Germany. The 
infrastructure programme, worth about 2,000 million DM including housebuilding, 
is a stimulant to the building industry, particularly since Bundeswehr (Federal Armed 
Forces) building schemes are centered chiefly in areas of unemployment. 

The price the Germans have to pay for their security also yields benefits beyond the 
field of military policy requirements. Just how high the price must be for security, 
for Germany's freedom, for peace, is determined by the following factors: 

If one demonds of one's allies - and the Germans do this constantly - that they 
should not reduce the efforts they make in the interests of joint defence of the Fe¬ 
deral Republic, we cannot consider relaxing our own efforts. On the contrary, 
defence must be given its appropriate‘status and the necessary priority in relation 
to other states expenditure. 


In order to avoid delays in the delivery of the Deutsche Korrespondenz we beg all 
our subscribers to forward any changes of their address to 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer StraBe 56 

We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST WAR HAS CHANGED THE WORLD 


A Lesson for the U.N. too 
By Franz HERRE 

DK BONN. - The war in the Middle East has had no immediate effect on NATO as 
an alliance. But the foreign ministers of the 15 member-countries of the Atlantic 
alliance found themselves confronted with its indirect consequences at their meeting 
in Luxembourg .The West has two lessons, above all, to learn from the Arab-lsraeli 
conflict: - NATO's ability to function militarily and its political solidarity are as 
necessary as ever before. And the alliance, which has slipped i nto political and 
military prostration, induced by the current relaxation of east-west tension, must 
be strengthened again as quickly as possible; the strategic questions thrown up by 
the Middle East war for America's European partners in particular must be solved 
jointly. • 

Nasser could not have precipitated this conflict without the political and military 
cover-fire, indeed encouragement given by Moscow. As before, the Soviet Union 
is striving to prolong the status quo in its own favour. 

While they pour out slogans preaching co-existence, the Soviets probe for weak 
spots in the west, and are ready at all times to penetrate them. In Arab nationalism, 
Moscow believed it had found a confederate which could help to achieve the old 
Russian and modern Soviet aim of breaking through to the Mediterranean and me¬ 
nacing Europe from its southern flank. NATO had already begun to orientate its 
strategy on the illusion of co-existence conjured up by the Kremlin rather than 
on political and military realities. 

NATO's vocabulary must now be purged as quickly as possible of misleading phrases 
holding that western deterrent plans must be determined in accordance with the 
recognisable intentions of the adversary and not in line with his military potential. 
The Atlantic alliance was not created to serve as the tool of a one-sided policy 
of relaxation, but as a defence partnership designed to deter, by its strike-power, 
a would-be enemy from launching an attack. 

At the height of the Middle East conflict. Communist government and party leaders 
met for a summit conference in Moscow . Even Tito, outsider of the emancipa¬ 
tion movement among East European states, was present. Certainly, the Kremlin 
is no longer able to issue orders to its satellites. It is forced to confer with them, 
and deviation from the Soviet line can no longer be punished with liquidation. 

Admittedly, the Moscow summit laid bare difference within the eastern camp, too. 
Nevertheless, it was stHI an impressive demonstration of Communist solidarity - 
an uncomfortable reminder for the west of the confusion, indeed adversity which 
the NATO allies thought they could permit themselves during the Middle East 
crisis. The one or the other political difference may be plain to see in the east, 
but the military organisation of the Warsaw Pact functions without frictional losses. 
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Solidarity must be emphasised more than the egotism of individual countries in the 
Atlantic camp too. The mechanism of consultation within NATO - as was drasti¬ 
cally demonstrated by the Middle East war - is inadequate. Some western states¬ 
men who are usually so keen to travel are reluctant to meet for ad hoc consulta¬ 
tions in a difficult situation. Noone expects that conferences of this kind will al¬ 
ways lead to political unanimity. But as manifestations of solidarity, they could 
have an added deterrent effect on trouble-makers. 

NATO can afford political differences of view, but, as a military alliance, it must 
react swiftly and undividedly. The Middle East crisis has underlined the need to 
maintain the integrated military structure of NATO. It wos called to mind once 
again for the European member states of the Atlantic alliance that their security 
depends largely on the presence in Germany of the American Seventh Army, of 
the Ameriqan Air Force in Europe and of the American Sixth Fleet in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The Soviet Union fears direct confrontation with the other great atomic 
power, for this would unleash, the battle of giants, a world catastrophe. Moscow 
is on the lookout for lesser battles, for allies who go to war on its behalf. Vietnam 
and the Middle East are examples. The modus vivendi between the two big atomic 
powers cannot prevent "limited warfare" which, for allies of one or the other, can 
be mortal anyway. To put it pictorially; whilst two atomic giants are locked in a 
clinch, the unfair adversary kicks the other in the shins, and the small partners 
clinging to the legs of big allies might even be able to deliver a mortal blow. 

European Worries 

Grave and justified concern is beginning to spread among the European partners 
of the United States. The "crisis management" of the two "world police forces" did 
not work in the Middle East because Moscow was busily pouring more oil on the 
flames. Israel was forced to break with its own strength the ring of death flung 
around that little country by the Arabs and the Soviets. Only when Israelis 1 "blitz" 
war had created an accomplished fact was there a consensus between the two big 
powers within the framework of the United Nations. 

Certainly, the Israelis had received only vague legal guarantees from the United 
States. America's NATO partners in Europe, on the other hand, have contractual 
guarantees. American soidersare present in Europe, not in Israel. An attack on them 
would be an attack on America. Already, Washington has moved on to a new stra¬ 
tegy which undoubtedly cuts the risk for plotters of "limited war," since they now 
need not fear massive retaliation if they attack. 

The Americans, and with them the British, have begun a conventional thinning- 
down and de-nuclearisation on the continent. This means that, as the danger of 
"limited war" grows, NATO's ability to deal with such "limited wars" is dimi¬ 
nishing . In the light of lessons taught by the Middle East war, the "Big Lift" 
strategy becomes doubtful. The American president will always be faced in the 
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future with the dilemma of whether a throw-back of troops to Europe could worsen 
a crisis or would be respected by the enemy as evidence of determination. The so- 
called "prewarning period" has also become more problematic. In the face of an 
adversary bent on war, this is a much narrower margin than western escalation stra¬ 
tegists are prepared to believe. 

Above all, the Middle East war has demonstrated that unanimity on moral principles 
cannot remove basic political differences. No attack on the Atlantic sword-knot will 
cause the United States bgsbthe brink of atomic war if American interests themsel¬ 
ves are not at stake. 

Europeans must therefore insist not only that NATO defence planning in future must 
be developed more than before jointly by all partners in the alliance and, more im¬ 
portant, that specific European interests be considered more than previously. 

* 

This demands of the Americans more understanding for the particular needs of Europe 
and of the Europeans themselves greater efforts for the defence of their continent 
within the scope of the western defence alliance. 


STUDY REFORM AND THE NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


Federal Minister Stoltenberg at the Lindau Congress 

DK BONN. - This year's 17th Nobel Prize Winners' conference, in Lindau, lasting 
from July 3rd to 7th, has special significance. The gatherings attract world-wide 
attention as an institution, since lectures given there have often proved trail- 
blazing in research into their respective subjects. The organisers have always re¬ 
garded it as their chief task to build bridges between the acknowledged leaders 
of science and the rising scientific generation. Adolf F. J. Butenandt, for the 
last seven years president of the Max Planck Society for the Advancement of 
Science, says of the close contact between the prize winners and the around 500 
invited students; "I hove the feeling that the Lindau conferences could take over 
some of the educational tasks of the universities, tasks which ore not done full 
justice because of the overcrowding of the uni versities. Where does one find a 
university today where such discussions take place as those which we hold with 
the students in Lindau?" This reflects the whole university situation at the 
present time. It encourages the idea that a forum should be formed in Lindau in 
which the urgent need for study reform in Germany should be discussed. 

The 17th conference is given its special significance in an invitation of the Fe¬ 
deral Minister for Scientific Research, Dr. Gerhard Stoltenberg, to create 
the basis for discussion of reform problems in an opening lecture. Following the 
official opening by organising president Count Lennart Bernadotte, the minister 
will speak.on "University research and research outside university". The following 
colloquy with the students promises an interesting exchange of arguments. 
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The conference will be attended almost entirely by chemists and bio-chemists. 
Eleven have confirmed they will be present,and six are listed in the programme 
of lectures. The names of those who plan to lecture give the gathering a cer¬ 
tain splendour: James Dewey Watson, who received the Nobel Prize in 1962 
“for discoveries in the molecular construction of nuclear acidity and its trans¬ 
mission in living substance;“Leopold Ruzicka of Zurich (1950); last year's 
chemistry prize winner Robert S. Mu I liken of Chicago University (the electron 
structure of the molecule); fellow-American Harold Clayton Urey of the New 
York's Columbia University, whose discovery of heavy water earned him the 
prize as long ago as 1934; German-born Fritz Albert Lipmann of Harvard Universi¬ 
ty; Sir Alexander R. Todd of Cambridge (1957). 

Other participants also expected to join in discussions, along with Butenandt, 
are the 88-year-old Otto Hahn of GiSttingen, who only in 1945 was able to 
receive the prize for discovering how to split the atom; Berlin-born Werner 
Forssmann, now in DUsseldorf, who got the prize in 1956 for his discoveries 
in the field of cardiographic catheterisation; Karl Ziegler (1963) and the 1950 
winner Thadeus Reichstein of Basle University. 

The venue of this year's gathering, the Lindau city theatre, is a historical curio. 
As its exterior betrays, it is a former gothic church whose role has been trans¬ 
formed in an almost grotesque way over the centuries. Barefoot monks who spread 
their socially coloured Christianity around the Lake Constance district built 
the church around 1270; plain, severe and thrifty in detail, characteristic of its 
constructors. The protestant religion was preached here later, as the Reformation 
wave swept across Germany. 

But when the French revolution began to have repercussions in southern Germany, 
the church became a barracks, a prison, an arsenal, a riding school, a firemen's 
dormitory, a gymnasium and finally a warehouse in rapid succession. Next year, 
a century will have passed since the ehurch was converted into a concert hall. 


Ferdinand Demi 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST CAR FERRY 
“Finlandia", Baltic Sea Queen 

DK HAMBURG. - Dressed with masthead flags, the high white hulk of the MS 
“Finlandia" slides into the largest seaport of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
At Hamburg's "UberseebrUcke", the Baltic Sea's newest, largest and fastest ferry 
presents itself to the big, wide world. It has been put in service by the Finnish 
“Finska" line, and is regarded in shipping circles as the largest car-container 
ship on any ocean. 
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The Helsinki-Copenhagen-TravemUnde route, which previousiy required two full doys 
at sea, is covered by the news vessel in 44 hours. During this time, the 8,119-tons# 
153-metre long, 21-metre wide ship offers 670 passengers and 320 motor cars a com¬ 
fortable voyage , guaranteed by stabilisers. It can also load 800 tons of container 
cargo and 36 heavy trucks instead of cars - a capacity not previously achieved by 
ferry. 

The safety, comfort and modern fittings of theTinlandia", which was built in Fin¬ 
land's biggest shipyard VBrtsilBB of Helsinki, have also earned her name "Queen " 
or "Pearl" of the Baltic. It thus succeeds the most famed of the same shipping 
company's ferries, the "Ariadne", which still plies the ferry route between Hel¬ 
sinki and Reval This was one of the world's most beautiful ships at the beginning of 
the century. The mahagony and brocade of the old steamer have been replaced by 
teak and velour in the new motor ferry. 

% 

Restaurants, dance floors, a children's playroom, hair-dressing saloons, a sauna, 
a sun-deck and a cinema ensure that the crossing is not a boring one.But the chief 
attraction is the ship's swimming pool, which can compete with that of any Atlantic 
liner. 

Some 26,000 passages have already booked on the "Finlandia 11 , and most of them 
come from Germany. "Finska", the Finnisch steamship company, and a Stuttgart 
ffrm have also worked out a new loading and unloading system for container traffic . 
This ensures that the docking time of the vessel is no longer prolonged by the cargo 
it carries. 

The new Baltic Queen sets sail every four days from TravemUnde for Copenhagen 
and Helsinki. Some of Finland's hopes for still better German-Finnish relations are 
pinned on the ship. 


Rosemarie Winter 


GERMAN EATING HABITS ARE CHANGING 


More Steaks, Less Potatoes 

DK COLOGNE. - Italians are sometimes mischievously tagged "maccaronis" in Ger¬ 
many. Elsewhere# Germans are known as "krauts". Favourite national dishes are 
evidently favourite targets of ridicule, even if the eating habits of the nations con¬ 
cerned have changed. The example of the Federal Republic of Germany can even 
be statistically proved. A study by the Federal Ministry of Food does just this 
for West Germany in comparing the period from 1950 to 1966 with the pre-war 
period 1935 to 1938. 
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Growing prosperity means that food which serves only as nutrition is being ousted by 
more demanding eating habits. This is particularly the case with the greatly increased 
consumption of animal proteins. Between 1935 and 1938, Germans lived well in re¬ 
lation to the foregoing days of economic crisis. But the ‘‘business boom 11 of these 
days was dictated by rising autarchy. '‘Canons before butter", was the motto. Fo¬ 
reign foodstuffs became scarce and vast quantities of rye flour had to be used. In 
the post-war years, there was less demand for both rye flour and wheaten flour. 


Consumption of potatoes today has declined to three-fifths of the pre-war level and, 
indeed, to less than three-fifths of the 1950/51 level, when eating habits were 
still determined by the years of inflation which followed the German capitulation. 


Both vegetable consumption and the fast-growing fruit consumption are subject to 
fluctuation from year to year. But price changes dictated by harvest conditions play 
a part in this. Since 1955/56, vegetable consumption per capita swung between 
42.1 kilograms in 1959/60 and 51.1 kilograms in 1963/64 and fresh fruit consumption 
between 29 kilograms in 1957/58 and 81.4 kilograms in 1960/61 .The consumption 
of southern fruit, on the other hand, has risen more than fourfold since 1935/38 
and more than threefold since 1950/51. 


Meat consumption surpassed the pre-war peak relatively late, in 1958/59, and 
since then has been rising by varying degrees over the different types of meat. Only 
one tenth more pork was consumed in 1965/66 than before the war, while a good 
25 per cent more beef was eaten. Almost four times more poultry meat- relatively 
cheap when seen against the greatly increased mass buying power - is eaten now 
than before the war. 


But in spite of big publicity campaigns; consumption of drinking milk refuses to in¬ 
crease. On the contrary, one-fifth less milk was drunk in 1965/66 than before 
the war, and the downward trend is continuing. Only skimmed milk consumption 
remains constant. 


Greatly increased consumption of tinned foods is particularly characteristic. The 
average middle-class household more than doubled its consumption of tinned ve¬ 
getables, from 12,55 kilograms to 31.13 kilograms between 1950 and 1965. The per 
rallel growth of consumption of jam and fruit preserves was 5.57 kilograms in 1950 
and 16.92 kilograms in 1965. 


This preference for tinned food is undoubtedly not attributable alone to the hankering 
after luxury in a prosperous society, but also to price developments as a whole. The 
average price per kilogram of fresh vegetables rose by 187 per cent from 1950 to 
1965, of tinned vegetables by 136 per cent, of fresh fruit by 176 per cent and of 
tinned fruit by only 42 per cent. 

Stefan Sermage 
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BEES WITH PERFUMED KNICKERBOCKERS 


Curious Scent Deols of Flowers 

DK MAINZ. - Bees use perfumes, males rather than females being the lovers of frag* 1 
ranee. Our ordinary honey bee would not dream of such luxuries, but the tropical 
highly coloured euglossinae, a family of solitary bees, depend on the scent busi¬ 
ness, their habits being quite different from social bees despite some external re¬ 
semblance. Business is the word, since these bees do regular deals with certain 
flowers, bartering pollination service for perfumes to their mutual advantage. 

Such bees are found in Brazil, and international scientific machinery was set 
into motion to explore their remarkable habits. The Conselho Nacrona! de Per- 
quisas in Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian National Research Council, helped on 
the Brazilian side, while the German Research Association (Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinsenaft), the Ibero-American Society of Hamburg, and the Academy of Scien¬ 
ces of Mainz joined forces on the European side. Professor Stephan Vogel, a bota¬ 
nist of the University of Mafnz, was in charge. The studies in Brazil revealed a 
most curious and previously unknown relationship between flowers and insects. 


With "civilized" honey bees only the females gather substances from flowers, while 
the drones are just playboys and are slaughtered after their season. But with eu¬ 
glossinae, the males are quite busy. They do not care for the young, leaving this 
job to the females, but they collect their food for themselves and make a hobby 
of gathering scent substances from certain plants. The result is a highly specia¬ 
lised mechanism of mutual adjustment. The price asked by the flower for the per¬ 
fumes is pollination. A sophisticated apparatus has been developed by the per¬ 
tinent plants to regulate this trade. These plants include some orchids of the 
New World and one species of gloxinia related to the well-known garden flower 
of that name. While flower scent usually escapes in the gaseous state, it is se¬ 
creted in a liquid form by these particular flowers from special glands called os- 
mophores. The fluids comprise terpenes, a class of chemical compound widespread 
in the plant kingdom and known to every housewife by one representative called 
turpentine. 


The nectaries of the terpene flowers are rudimentary since the flowers do not sell 
nectary to their customers but run self-service shops for terpenes only. The terpenes 
smell of pepperment, anise, or resin, and their strong fragrance both attracts 
and excites the male coloured bees. In their excitement they begin to rub the 
scented surfaces with their front legs, a psychopharmocological effect intended 
by the plant. During these motions they simultaneously take up terpenes and pol¬ 
linate the plant. In gloxinia the osmophore is a dark structure in the depth of the 
corona, while the orchid, catasetum barbatum, has a flower lip with frings se¬ 
creting the perfumes. 
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On their front feet the male bees carry absorbent hair tufts which take up the ter¬ 
penes. When the bee continues its flight it transfers the fluids to its hind legs as it 
flies. These legs are equipped with special receptacles for the terpenes. A capil¬ 
lary conducts the fluids to a large vesicle developed from the upper part of the 
last leg and surrounding it like knickers. Both last legs are clad in such knicker¬ 
bockers with a fine green splendour. When the lm* ckers are empty, they contain 
air. They are of a spongy structure and can store appreciable quantities of ter¬ 
penes. 


Professor Vogel reports that the contents of these perfumed knickers differ accor¬ 
ding to the species and indeed the individual. Chromatographic analysis reveals 
as many as fourteen different terpenes, present in various mixtures. In their knicker- 
bocker tanks the bees have some glands which seem to be for chemical processing 
of the scents. The final product is apparently not secreted as a fluid but allowed 
to evaporate through a compl.ex system of wicks, the bees producing an air current 
with their wings to promote evaporation. These insects seem to have an amazing 
knowledge of chemistry and technology. 


The Green Knickers Mystery 


And why do the bees go to all this trouble? We do not know for certain, but it 
would seem that the bees use the scents to label a wooing area. Several male bees 
assemble to allure females by their pooled production of scent, forming a wooing 
co-operative rather than a group of rivals. The scent in the knickers are modified 
chemically in order to distinguish them from the natural scent. Otherwise the fe¬ 
males would fly to the flowers rather than to the perfumed mating-place. 


Humble-bees and some other wild bees produce analogous scent in their own bodies, 
whereas coloured bees resort to foreign products. Coloured bees are solitary semi¬ 
social and mate in the fashion of ordinary insects without :he specialization adop¬ 
ted by fully social species with a queen bee monopolizing the business of reproduc¬ 
tion. The brilliant green, red, and blue colours of the solitary bees also seem to 
serve this more democratic method of proliferation. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
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WHEN GERMANY IS REUNITED. . . 


Views on a European Peace Basts 
By Chancellor Kurt Georg KIESINGER 

DK BONN. - The rood to peace in Europe may, indeed will be long and laborious. 
And perhaps it will not lead us to the longingly desired aim. We cannot exclude the 
possibility of failure. But it is the only path which gives us the chance of success. 

It had not expected our policy - our new policy - towards eastern Europe to find 
willing listeners immediately. As long as they, across there, count on our capi¬ 
tulation, they will show themselves to be inaccessible and will misrepresent our 
policy as an insidious manoeuvre designed to wreck the solidarity of the Socialist 
countries, drive a wedge between the Soviet Union and its allies and isolate Ul- 
bricht and his regime. 

# 

We will not allow ourselves t6 be put off by this. If it is believed here and there 
in the east that this absurdly distorted picture of a revenge-seeking Germany is 
necessary to strengthen the endangered solidarity, then we have something better 
to offer; a proof of a nation struggling for the confidence of others and bent on 
paving the way, along with the countries of eastern Europe, for a new political 
climate of understanding and, wherever possible, cooperation. The tactic of de¬ 
claring the complete subjection of the other to one's own standpoint as a condition 
of cooperation, indeed of even a single discussion, must arouse the impression that 
it is being brought into play in the first place to prevent discusssions and coopera¬ 
tion. We, on the other hand, believe it to bea vyell-proven method first to seek 
ground on to which we can step together and to set aside the chief matters of dis¬ 
pute for the ti mebeing. 

This procedure, which represents an important instrument in any policy aimed at 
relaxation of tensions* has passed the test of international relations. We are en¬ 
couraged in this policy by observing the efforts of other peoples to ease the ten¬ 
sions between west and east. Relaxation must not amount merely to resigned accep¬ 
tance of or even finalisation of the status quo. 

Wherever in the world a policy of status quo in event of clashing vital interests 
of affected nations is misinterpreted as lasting peace, there is a source of disease 
which at any time can break out into an epidemic. For this reason, we must seek, 
by means of patient therapy, methods of reducing tension which confine and fi¬ 
nally abolish our therapeutic efforts for healthy relations with the countries and 
nations of eastern Europe. Determinedly, we shall strive for understanding and 
support for these efforts for genuine relaxation of tension, for gradual surmoun¬ 
ting of differences, for lasting peace in Europe - in the east and in the west and 
among the young nations. 
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Since the German problem must be considered seriously and sincerely, we must not 
avoid the question of how this policy of relaxation of tension as a pre-condition of 
surmounting the division of our people can be reconciled with our western allies 
and with our efforts for European unification. Does the one not eliminate the other? 
Is there not a tragic contradiction of thought and feeling in our entire policy? 

A Critical Dimension 


Germany, a reunited Germany, would have a critical dimension. Too large to play 
no part in the balance of power, yet too small to maintain balance among the 
powers around it. It is therefore, indeed, difficult to imagine that, with the pre¬ 
sent political structure of Europe, Germany could simply join the one side or the 
other. For this very reason, the growing-together of the divided parts of Germany 
can be seen only as part of the process of surmounting of the east-west conflict 
in Europe. Like its allies, the Federal Republic of Germany can conduct a long¬ 
term relaxation policy only on the basis of its own freedom and security. Today, 
as before,'the Atlantic and the European members of the alliance are thus depen- 
d ent upon one another. 

But our alliances and our communities have no agressive aims. They would defeat 
their own aims if they succeeded in securing a prolonged armistice in a region 
gripped by power struggle only so that tensions worsened until the final explosion 
was more devasting than would originally have been. Developments must therefore 
lead logically to a balancing of interests between the alliances in east and west 
and, finally, to cooperation, a cooperation which is essential in view of the 
trouble spots of our world and because of rapid changes everywhere which become 
mortally dangerous, swallowing up everything once they have developed into un¬ 
harnessed floodwaters. 

Considering the changes which have taken place in our world, many old argu¬ 
ments, disputes and confrontations appear senseless today. Tomorrow they could 
appear suicidal. Conflicts may be looming which will make those of today seem 
almost harmless. We must hope that this knowledge will have a growing influence 
on political thought and action in both east and west. 

This is where the solution of the German question is possible and our relationship 
with the other part of Germany must be seen in the light of these factors. As 
things are at the moment, the reunification of our people cannot be brought about 
by talks between representatives of the Federal Republic and those responsible 
persons in the other part of Germany; this is certain, because the political and 
legal recognition of a second German state, i.e. consolidation of the division 
of Germany, is demanded of us in such talks. 
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But the world political problems as a whole, into which the German problem is inter¬ 
woven, also make it neccessary to enter into discussions with that power which steers 
and supports the regime in the other part of Germany and - the 17th of June, 1953 
brought bitter proof of this - against whose will German unity cannot be achieved. 


Grand Design for Peace 


But what is possible between us and the responsible persons in the other part of Ger¬ 
many is that talks could take place and agreements could be reached which re¬ 
duce the hardship caused by forced division and improve human, economic and 
cultural relations between Germans, thus preventing the German people from 
putting even greater distance between themselves from year to year. This inner 
relaxation of decontamination would be in keeping with our grand design for peace 
in Europe in.the future. In fact, it could help it come about. 


We, all of us - in east and west - face a world political situation without example, 
without precedence. If the phrase “historia vitae magistra 11 once was true, history 
as a teacher has certainly left us in the lurch today. 


Indeed, it could even be that it distorts our view of the future, which demands 
of each one of us new ideas, new designs and new, unprejudiced courage. Alfred 
Weber's words on bidding farewell to history must be taken seriously and compre¬ 
hended more deeply than he himself conceived twenty years ago. 


Both in this part of Germany and the other, people will have to break with tradi¬ 
tional modes of thinking and acting if w$ are to be not the defenceless victims 
but the makers of future history, in spite of all the duresses of developments. 


NOTE TO EDITORS: Federal Chancellor Kiesinger expressed views on the latest 
chances for peace in Europe by means of a policy of relaxation of tension in the 
foreign policy part of a speech he made as an Act of State on 17th June, anni¬ 
versary of the abortive East German workers revolt, which was crushed by the 
Soviet Union. 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 


DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Mepkenheimer StraBe 56 
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GERMANY'S SCIENTIFIC FUTURE 


The four Tasks of Stoltenberg's Programme 

DK BONN. - The re-emergence of science has been unable to keep pace with the 
economic recovery of post-war West Germany, which has earned the regard of the 
whole world. There was no lack of voices talking of the Sisyphus task to be surmoun¬ 
ted or of defeatist criticism holding that an “educational emergency" afflicted Ger¬ 
many. If the grousing has been nuzzled by outstanding German intellectual achieve¬ 
ments, the realisation has remained that great efforts are still needed if the Federal 
Republic is to stay level with other western countries in such important fields as 
scientific research and general education. 

A programme of points of maximum effort, drawn up by the Federal Minister for 
Scientific Research, Dr. Gerhard Stoltenberg, must be seen from this point of view. 

This outlines four tasks of equal priority: 1) peaceful application of nuclear energy 

2) accelerated research of data-processing 3) space research and 4) extension and 
construction of universities and colleges. Germans are lagging behind in tasks 2) and 

3) , while there is justifiable confidence that we can catch up in data-processing, 
thanks to the active help of industry. A medium-term space programme, covering 
about five years, provides for the creation of a satellite in cooperation with France 
by 1972 at a cost of around 200 million Marks. But realisation of the overall pro¬ 
gramme, which will swallow around 2,000 million DM, still depends very much in the 
end on European cooperation. Purely budgetary difficulties in Germany are enormous. 
Stolten berg has succeeded in obtaining a budget of nearly 1,676 million DM (some 
336 million more than last year) for the current year. But even with an annual increase 
of 20 percent, the Science Ministry budgetwill total only around 3,000 million DM by 

1970. Truthfully speaking, this is not all the money at the disposal of West German 
scientific research and education. The Federal and state government together will ■ 
raise 6,700 million DM for science and research this year and some 4,500 million DM 
is»pected from industry, that is on private initiative. Provided the current economic 
recession is overcome, a similar progression in state and industrial contribution will be 
noted in coming years, too. 

But then there is the fourth task - the fact that it is mentioned last does not indicate its 
priority - and this is the most urgent one of construction and expansion of universities 
and colleges. Some 8,200 million DM will be neededfor this purpose by 1970.Two 
factors which are by no means overlooked by the responsible authorities in Germany fur¬ 
ther complicate the university problem. Firstly, overcrowding renders almost impossible 
the personal contact between students and teachers which is vital to every form of 
scientific progress. Secondly - perhaps a consequence of the first-named factor - too 
few university professors and research personnel will be available in the near future. 

According to a statement by the Federal Government, the state education ministers 
have calculated that only around 3,500 university lectureships will be awarded by 

1971, while 3,500 are likely to be required. The shortage of teaching staff is evident. 

s 
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Only habilitations in the medical faculty may keep pace with requirements. Seen 
from this angle, it is by no means only of "academic" significance in the illusionist 
way of word-twisting, but of truly academic importance that the Federal Science 
Minister plans to address the congress of Nobel Prize Winners in Lindau on the prob- 
lems of university and study reform in order to force the years-old discussion of this 
question to take on an orderly form. 


In the Spirit of Wilhelm von Humboldt 


We have mentioned nothing so far about the first point of the Stoltenberg programme - 
peaceful use of atomic energy. German scientists and industrialists agree with the 
minister that Germany is making remarkable progress here. Stoltenberg did not hesi¬ 
tate to prophecy, in a speech in Hamburg, that about 40 per cent of the West German 
electricity Requirement will come from atomic power stations by 1980. Germany was 
also regaining its influential role in other scientific sectors, chiefly astro-physics 
and physics/diichitundisputealy held bn fore the First World War. 


Only recently, widespread attention was aroused by the announcement that West Ger¬ 
many is to have the world's biggest "eye", a fully mobile radio-telescope able to 
probe thousands of millions of light-years into space. The Essen firm of Friedrich Krupp 
will build the parabolic concave reflector for the Bonn Max Planck Institute for Ra¬ 
dio Astronomy by the end of 1969. 


Or another giant: assisted by Mannesmann and Siemens, the Hamburg shipyard H.C. 
Stulcken is to build for the British "Blue Star Line" the motor freighter "Australia Star," 
which will hpve the world's largest inbuilt loading equipment, capable of lifting on 
board plant and huge machines and apparatus weighing up to 300 tons, assembled 
and ready for use. The transporter will ply between Britain and Australia. Both 
examples demonstrate German industry's ability to put German research into prac¬ 
tice. 


The 200th anniversary of the birth of the great reformer of universities, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, who founded Berlin University, is being celebrated both in Germany 
and in other countries. No matter how much criticism may be made of the undoub¬ 
tedly partly outmoded science and university plan of this classical thinker and states¬ 
man, his reasoning remains intact. 


Ferdinand Demi 




“ANTI-NOISE HALLS" FOR JET AIRCRAFT 
Stuttgart - engineers's invention tested 

DK MUNICH. - Families all over the world who live near civil or military airports 
complain about the noise of jet aircraft. But it's not so much the thunderous accom¬ 
paniment to the take-off and landing of jet-powered planes as the static testing 
and "running up" of the engines and not so much the duration of the noise as the 
unavoidable rise and fall of engine revolutions which annoy the local population. 

Although constructors in many countries have been working for years on ways of re¬ 
ducing the noise of jet planes, up until now they had met with no spectacular suc¬ 
cess. Now success has come in the fight against static jet engine noise. It takes 
the form of on "anti-noise hall," a construction without precedent either in the 
United States or in Europe. Engineers were faced with a completely new type of 
task, one which had occupied a Stuttgart engineering company for years it fi nally 
was able to erect a prototyped a Bundeswehr (armed forces) airfield. 

Last year, the Defence Ministry in Bonn ordered 45 of these halls, and the first 
six will be placed in service shortly. The Bundeswehr recently opened an almost- 
completed hall for inspection, giving invited guests ample opportunity to test 
the construction's effectiveness with their own ears. The invention consists of 
a hall built of reinforced concrete, with large ventilator shafts for combustion 
and cooling air. Walls and ceiling are lined with mineral wool and perforated 
sheet metal and special backdrops deaden the noise. Barriers specially fitted to 
the fuselage are placed before the exhaust outlets of the jets. 

The exhaust is muffled by a pipe with U-shaped cross-section, built from prefabri¬ 
cated semicircular concrete parts, and the hollow cylindrical chambers formed 
by the cross-pieces are filled with mineral wool and lined with perforated metal 
sheets. A jet deflector is fitted to the outlet of each pipe. The hall door consists 
of a triple-thickness sheet steel construction with a special filling. Vibration 
and heat problems were mastered, too. Jet engine noise not absorbed by the hall 
isbelowthe general noise level, so that it does not cause distress to people 
living nearby. Working conditions for ground crew engaged in testing jet engines 
are improved that there is no more danger to health. 

Before the new anti-noise hall was developed, jet engines could be run-up and 
tested only on open stands, surrounded only by earthern walls which cannot ab¬ 
sorb the noise effectively. The noise level in the immediate surrounds of a 
"Starfighter" jet with running engine is reduced to 135 DIN-Phon, at 50 metres 
from the hall to 85 DIN-Phon and at 500 metres distance to 60 DIN-Phon. 

Actual building costs for a double hall, including external equipment and fitting, 
amount to around 2,500,000 Marks. A double hall takes ten months to build. 

. Hell mu t H. FUhring 
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HIGHER PRICES FOR FUEL OIL, DIESEL OIL AND PETROL 
No Official Rationing 


DK HAMBURG. - German consumers are getting their first taste of the financial 
consequences of the Middle East war. All oil companies represented in the Federal 
Republic have increased their prices for light fuel oil, diesel oil and petrol. It is 
explained that the considerable extra cost of reorganising supplies must be met in 
this way. Just how long these increased prices will remain, and indeed, whether 
they are enough to meet the extra supply costs cannot be determined at the present 
time* 

Heavy fuel oil has so far not been affected by the increases because its sale is ge¬ 
nerally covered by long-term contracts extending for periods ranging from six months 
to one year.^ However, most of these contracts doubtlessly contain clauses making 
price increases possible in the event of supply difficulties. The increases - light fuel 
oil has suffered several rises in.price in the last few weeks - bring the oil companies 
in the Federal Republic additional profits of around 50 million Marks to begin with. 

Since the blocking of the Suez Canal, all tankers have to sail around the Cape. 

For smaller tankers, this represents additional running costs of about 200,000 Marks 
per voyage, not accounting for write-offs and capital service. Most companies 
must charter additional tankers, which means rising charter prices. Once oil is 
imported from Venezuela and the United States, the buying price of crude oil also 
goes up, because wages are higher there and the cost of winning oil is as much as 
eight times as high as in the Arab countries. 

In Bonn, on the other hand, it is the official view that price increases at this early 
stage were not.necessary. Oil companies are still selling oil bought by them at 
the old prices, and the higher transport costs have not yet begun to manifest them¬ 
selves. The big tankers were already sailing around the Cape before outbreak of 
the Middle East conflict because the Sue*z Canal is too small for them anyway. There 
can be no doubt that the oil will reach Germany, so that there can be no supply 
difficulties. Official sources in Bonn firmly reject the view of the Oil Committee 
of the Organisation of European Cooperation and Development (OECD) that the 
Federal Government will shortly have no alternative but to ration oil. 

The Mineral Oil Industry Association and the Oil Mining and Processing Board have 
formed a joint working group to observe the German supply situation in the mi¬ 
neral oil market. So far, the group has found no grounds for any measures to be 
taken. According to latest information, supplies from Algeria are coming in nor¬ 
mally. Tankers flying the West German flag are still being handled in Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia. Shipments from Iran have increased greatly. But growing supplies 
of crude oil are being brought in from the Carribean region and Venezuela. A 
worsening of the oil conflict in the Middle East if precipitated by the west - for 
example by a crisis ruling on the part of OECD as suggested by the United States - 
which could force the Middle East countries to adopt a hard embargo policy, would 
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by no means be in the best interests of the international oil companies. Quite 
apart from business interests, there is no reluctance to realise that, no matter 
how close cooperation may be, we could not cope with prolonged exclusion 
from Middle East oil sources. 


Rudolf Fechter 


THE YELLOW-EYED AUTOS 

DK BONN. - Motor cars with'Vellow eyes" could save the lives of many rabbits 
and deer and prevent many road accidents. This is the conclusion drawn after 
400 of a total of 1.000 reports by German motorists have been examined. The 
drivers were given special permission by the Federal Transport Ministry to fit 
their vehicles with yellow headlights. The "German Game Protection Associa¬ 
tion" launched this nation-wide test at its own expense in 1964 as a contribu¬ 
tion towards reducing the number of accidents caused by wild animals. 

At present, some 4,500 deer and 120,000 rabbits and other wild animals fall 
prey to road traffic in the Federal Republic every year. This represents some 
170,000 collisions a year between animals and motor vehicles. But the reports 
point out one disadvantage of the yellow lighting - its illuminating power is 
weaker in certain weather conditions. This is one of the reasons why the Trans¬ 
port Ministry has so far been unable to decide whether all motor vehicles should 
have yellow lighting. 

Zi 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain ma¬ 
terial from this bulletin 


DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer StraSe 56 


In order to avoid delays in the delivery of the Deutsche Korrespondenz we beg all 
our subscribers to forward any changes of their address. 
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NO DEEP FREEZE FOR MEN 


The Meaning of Warm-Bloodedness 


DK KIEL. - Current science fiction has it that it will soon be possible to freeze hu¬ 
man beings and keep them in cold storage for centuries to revive them in some fu¬ 
ture better age. Some animal experiments have lent a measure of credibility to such 
fancies. But in fact nofreeze-revival is possible for men and women, said a German 
scientist. Professor Rudolf Thauer, at a recent meeting of the Max Planck Society 
for the Advancement of Science in Kiel. The society is the leading scientific bo¬ 
dy in West Germany, and Professor Thauer is the head of the Heart Research De¬ 
partment of the society at Nauheim Spa, a famous resort for heart sufferers. Since 
man is by nature warm-blooded, no technological progress can make him into a 
cold-blooded animal. Indeed man would have never developed as a cold-blooded 
creature. 


Warm-blooded ness or homoithermy is the key to higher development. When the 
first little warm-blooded animals appeared in the course of evolution, they soon 
outdid the gigantic cold-blooded reptiles that ruled the earth previously. Warm 
blood makes its possessor nimble and resourceful. 


It is a remarkable fact that all warm-blooded animals from mice to men have a 
constant body temperature of 37 degrees centigrade. Tits is 22 degrees above 
the temperature of the environment, and maintaining this gradient calls for the 
constant expenditure of a good deal of energy. In fact the body devotes a great 
proportion of the energy obtained from the combined systems of respiration and 
oxidation to this particular purpose, and in an emergency all reserves are ruth¬ 
lessly mobilized to keep up the standard ^temperature. In the words of Professor 
Thauer warm-blooded ness had freed animals from what he calls the tyranny of 
Arrhenius 1 equation. The law of the famous Swedish chemist, Arrhenius, states 
that the velocity of chemical reaction increases as the temperature, being doubled 
with any 10 degrees' rise (centigrade, as usual in science). Biochemical reactions 
underlying what we call life also obey this law. Obviously living must become 
livelier as the temperature goes up. But there is an upper limit in the vicinity of 
40 degrees centigrade, since the sensitive protein structures of the body would be 
injured by temperatures above that boundary. Hence Nature's rule says: Go 
up but respect the 40-degrees' limit. Professor Thauer demonstrated that 37 degrees 
is the optimal temperature for the living cell, endsling it to work excellently with¬ 
out any special controls or defences. 
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The multiplication of reaching possibilities has promoted differentiation, the evolution 
of more complex structures. It is the high speed of reactions which renders the cen¬ 
tral nervous system of warm-blooded animals so superior to that of cold-blooded crea¬ 
tures. This is likewise true of many other vital functions. While a cold-blooded 
animal becomes inert as the temperature of the environment drops, a warm-blooded 
animal lives equally intensely at any temperature between 40 degrees below and 
40 degrees above zero centigrade. 


If warm blood has promoted the evolution of the central nervous system, the system 
has repaid its debt by improving warm-blooded ness through sophisticated controls 
unknown to cold-blooded animals. Conventionally the hypothal amus is regarded 
as the regulator of body temperatures. The Hypothalamus is the lowest port of the 
brain at its very base, and appeared very early in evolution. 


Now Professor Thauer has fou’nd by animal experiments that other parts of the cen¬ 
tral nervous system also are involved in temperature control. All segments of the 
spinal contain nervous temperature feelers and control systems connected to all im¬ 
portant organs. Even when the hypothalamus has been disconnected from the spinal 
cord, these local controls will respond to deviations from the standard temperature 
by inducing suitable measures such as trembling after cooling or dilation of peri¬ 
pheral vessels on warming. 


Surgeons have recently applied undercooling when operating upon the heart. The 
heart must be stopped, but the breakdown of circulation would kill the sensitive 
brain by lack of oxygen. Hence deep cooling is applied to slow down the brain pro¬ 
cesses in accordance with Arrhenius' law, thus reducing its need of oxygen. The 
method is risky and may be used only for a few minutes. The survival times reached 
in experiments with frozen single cells are not valid for compact organs, says Profes¬ 
sor Thauer. While single cells may be frozen for years and are quite viable after 
Thawing, this will not work with whole organs, or only within narrow limits. This 
is important with regard to present medical trends to transplant whole organs and 
storing them for the purpose in a frozen condition. 


It may be possible to improve the technique and to shorten the times of surgery, but 
it is unthinkable to freeze human being and thawing them again for a new life 
at some much later date. They might live on for a short while after freezing, 
though presumably unconscious, but they would die soon. What would be thawed 
would be a corpse. Professor Thauer observes that he would not in fact think this 
game of freezing and reviving a desirable aim of medicine. We better stick to our 
37 degrees centigrade. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 
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THE FUTURE OF THE GERMAN ECONOMY 


Calm Action and Careful Planning Needed 

By Dr. Hermann J. ABS, 

Chairman of the Board of the German Bank 

DK FRANKFURT. - The causes and effects of the current recession in the Federal 
Republic of Germany are not easy to pinpoint. But an interim “balance sheet" is illu¬ 
minating. It shows for the present time reduced industrial production, thin order books, 
lower investment and, to some extent, purchasing trend, and less favourable profit¬ 
making conditions on average. But on the other hand are seen abolition of the eco¬ 
nomic "over-heat" and the price spiral, an easing of the labour market situation, 
a slowing-ujfcof the wages and costs spiral, easier external financing by reduction 
of interest prices and increase of liquidity, strengthening of the capital market,, 
better delivery terms for numerous investment goods, a determined economic and finan¬ 
cial policy and a trustworthy and stable government. It must also be noted at the end 
of a particularly critical period of the year that a clear starting basis for the future 
has been reached for businessmen who act sensibly end plan carefully. 

A return of the positive attitude of industry may normalise the situation all the sooner 
once there is a general awareness that there is no cause to fear a crisis. In point 
of fact, the current critical symptoms are really the signs of a limited process of re¬ 
cession, as has been experienced and surmounted in post-war years in the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Italy in more or less the same form. 

Wherein lie the grounds for hoping that improvement is nigh? For one, we see in the 
far-reaching continuance of mass buying and consumer power one of the chief pillars 
of the economy. The generally high state of employment, in spite of isolated dis¬ 
missals, in West German industry will help to ensure that mass income in the cur¬ 
rent year will suffer no notable increased short-working and fall-off of over¬ 
time work. 

The danger of losing one's job in the Federal Republic of Germany today is con- 
siderably less than it was at the beginning of the year .No less important to the 
economic scene than sale and demand conditions in the consumer sector is the 
investment goods sector. The action and initiatives of the Federal Government 
in its efforts to maintain and boost the demand for investment goods on the part 
of public authorities must be welcomed. 

For the first time since the war, the Federal Budget has been anti-cyclically 
employed. An easing of the credit and capital market was intended to facilitate 
parallel action on the part of the Federal states and local authorities. After all, 
communal budgets are not unsuited for a business-boasting and anti-cyclic budge¬ 
tary policy. 
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At present, there is hope of a further increase in private investment. Renewal in¬ 
vestments often can not be delayed. And higher demands on quality and price on 
the market often force modernisation and rationalisation investment even when a 
firm's profit situation at the moment and for the immediate future does not appear 
the healthiest. Export markets and export relations, in which the German invest¬ 
ment goods industry has taken special interest for many years, have proved them¬ 
selves to be a stabilising factor of the first degree. If there had been no scope 
to turn greater attention to exports, and thus to “import work" on a consider¬ 
able scale, the current phase of recession would have manifested itself much 
more acutely in some fields. 


The change in management style now being observed is important. While atten¬ 
tion was ^Previously concentrated chiefly on maintaining and increasing staff - 
with growing sales and profits - efforts to reduce costs and trace the sources 
of loss, fields of loss and products incurring loss as well as tracking the cost pro** 
cess in various fields of employment are now in the foreground. Long-postponed 
but necessary changes in “historically developed" forms of organisation or struc¬ 
ture, put off for the sake of convenience, out of consideration for individual 
persons or because of a wrongly interpreted sense of tradition, are now being 
undertaken. 


Never before so much Thrift 


In no previous period in the German economy were so many antiquated customs 
of one kind or another dropped than in the year behind us. German companies 
have not saved as much at any time in the post-war years as now. This gives rise 
to hope of positive and pleasing deveJopments.- 


The shaping of costs is certainly the most promising way towards healthier pro¬ 
fits and profit expectation and thus towards increased private investment. In 
some fields, the organisations representing employees show great understanding 
for the general economic situation. Moderation of wage demands has not ful¬ 
filled all hopes of a just or even “anti-cyclical" attitude on the part of the 
trades unions, but has guarafteedone of the basic provisions for stimulating 
new initiatives among the employers. 


Foreign competitive conditions will play a major part in the firture development* 
If the Federal Republic of Germany is to even nearly maintain its position 
in the world markets, it cannot do without increased investment abroad. And 
West Germany faces calls and demands to help relieve the balance of payments 
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of other states. The Federal Republic's backlog in this sector, as compared to 
other industrial nations, is clear from the annual yield of foreign investments. 
The United States accounts for between 18,000 and 20,000 million Marks, Bri¬ 
tain for about 5,000 million and the Federal Republic for only about 200 million 
DM. The proportion is thus 100 : 25 : 1 .For years to come, the Federal Republic 
is dependant on a consistent trading and balance of payments surpluses. It is en¬ 
couraging to know that, so far, the considerable volume of West German ex¬ 
ports has been achieved without any notable state backing. This is a testimony 
to German industrial management. 

Note to Editors: Dr. Abs recently took over the chairmanship of the Board of the 
German Bank. Until reaching the age of 65, he was spokesman of the executive 
of this leading German banking house and, in this capacity, achieved outstan¬ 
ding international prominence. 


GERMAN TOWN PLANNING IMPORTANT FOR EUROPE TOO 


Guidelines for industrial Settlement 

DK COLOGNE. - Concentration of population and employment goes on as before 
quite unregulated and arbitrary. The task of mastering the problem by establishing 
some order is sti II unsolved. It can be said that the mistakes of the past have been 
worsened by what has happened since the division of Germany in 1945 in the way 
of acceptance and distribution of more than ten million refugees within the close 
confines of the Federal Republic and the necessarily over-hasty creation of work 
and living accommodation. 

Considering this spectre of disorder, it can be welcomed that the Confederation 
of German Industries has just completed "guidelines for industrial settlement." 

The contents of a brochure of this nafae are based on consultation held by a bo¬ 
dy made up of experts of the confederation, of the German District Councils 
Congress, the German Communities Congress and the German Industry and Trade 
Congress. The aim of the guidelines is to bring order to the promotion of re¬ 
gional industry. They are designed to create a healthy economic structure through¬ 
out the entire Federal Republic, to reduce the "performance gap'- between town 
and rural districts, between densely and thinly industrialised areas, or to counter¬ 
act the unfavourable developments caused by such one-sided and thus vulnerable 
economic structures. Industrial settlement plays a prominent role in this. 

But it is ma de difficult by an outmoded administrative structure. Of the more 
than 24,000 towns and communities in the Federal Republic, almost half have 
less than 500 inhabitants and 95 per cent of thqm, with populations of 5,000 do 
not come up to the economic, and thus financial, power which must be generated 
by a capable communal administration. 
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Experience has shown that there is a great inclination among communal authorities 
to attract industry, which brings with it the hope of increased taxation revenue. 
Butamodern industrial settlement is unthinkable without adequate infrastructure 
without a proper transport and traffic system, sufficient power supplies, water 
mains and canalisation, schools and health services, even if there is apparently 
an abundance of labour. 

The brochure advises firms considering setting up industries to make sure that, be¬ 
sides availability of manpower, there is also adequate infra-sttucture provision. 
The conditions to be met by the local authority in question nrust be completed,and 
not only started once the tax money begins to flow in. On the other hand, firms 
are told that they must, to some degree, state categorically what their require¬ 
ments will be, for example as to energy and water supply and drainage, over a 
period of at least ten years. 

This brochure is a contribution of value not only to the normal running of pri¬ 
vate German industry, but also to planning in Europe as a whole. It could be 
of use to the* European Parliament in Strasbourg, which has recently been inten¬ 
sifying its efforts to solve the problem as EEC economic integration progresses. 


Stefan Sermage 


A COLOURED SCREEN FOR EVERYMAN 


Colour TV launched in Germany 

DK BONN. - The pastel-coloured television screen of the future is now a thing 
of the present in the Federal Republic of Germany* Into the price discussion of 
recent months has plunged a mail order firm with the slogan that it can make 
everything possible. Nothing escapes its power - not even a colour TV receiver 
for only 1,840 DM, according to the firm’s announcement. Previously, it had 
been generally accepted that the minimum price would lie between 2,500 and 
3,000 DM. It is just possible that the sales competition now started will make 
mockery of the prophecy of market researchers that only about 30,000 West Ger¬ 
mans will have bought colour TV sets in time for the grand opening show on 25th 
August. At 10 a. m. on that day. Federal Post Minister Werner Dollinger will 
’’show his colours" at the annual radio andi television exhibition in West Berlin. 
ARD, the controlling board of West German Radio and Television, which begins 
regular colour transmissions on 25th August - making West Germany the third 
country to do so after the United States and Japan - has already gathered a stock 
of enough coloured material to last one year - local shots of old Cologne, docu¬ 
mentaries, reports including a visit to Siberia in temperatures as low as 47 cen¬ 
tigrade below zero, and many others. 




The launching of colour television in Germany ends a 70-year period of development 
which has gone down in the annals of German technology. In August, 1897 came the 
invention of the cathode ray oscillograph by German professor Karl Ferdinand Braun, 
who, along with Marconi, received the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1909 and who 
died as a war internee in New York in 1918. Braun made possible the wireless reception 
of pictures. The second godfather of modern television was Heinrich Hertz (d. 1894), 
discoverer of electro-magnetic waves. His nephew, Gustav Hertz, received the Nobel 
Prize for Physics in 1926 - a not uncommon example of family scientific tradition. 

The third man to help the birth of television wasPaul Nipkow, a Pomeranian who died 
in 1940. As early as 1884, he invented a means of dispersing pictures. 

Three colouisform the basis of the colour system. But only two of these - red and 
blue - are the basic" colours, with green a so-called "mix-colour". To be more exact, 
the colour sea-blue and grass-green, besides red, will be the ones for which Federal 
Post Office colour experts will adapt equipment to begin with, until an automatic 
control system is introduced some time next year to compensate for the minor colour 
fluctuafions which will appear at first. The German PAL (Phase Alternation Line) system, 
adopted by all European countries except the Soviet Union and France - Brazil has also 
decided on PAL - ha s the advantage over other systems that an ultra-sound delay de¬ 
vice spares the human eye the strain of phase distortions. Father of PAL is Dr. Walter 
Bruch of the Telefunken electrical company, inventor of the first electronic camera 
(1936). To begin with, he took the American NTSC System as an example. With cer¬ 
tain technical improvements, he "twisted" the colour information by means of an electro¬ 
nic switching device. Most important feature of this development is the ultra-sound 
delay system. 

The first experiments in transmission of black and white and colour pictures were made 
as early as 1927 at the Reich central post office in Berlin. In 1936, the Olympic Games 
in Berlin were televised. But World War Two and the post-war years put an end to 
development work. West Germany did not have its first television until 1952, while 
America hod its colour TV premiere only one.year later. 

t 

Germany has at last caught up, and industrialists calculate that a quarter of a million 
colour TV sets w ill be produced next year. At least 600,000 will be manufactured 
in 1970, and once this mass production has settled down, there will be o marked 
drop in prices. By then, it is hoped, a colour TV receiver will cost on average about 
1,500 DM, or perhaps less. 


Carl Ludwig Vogel 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 


DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
Bonn, Meckenheimer Strafle 56 
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ACROSS THE RHINE BY HARP 


Bonn Has its Second Bridge 

DK BONN. - Rhinelanders in Bonn and the surrounding towns and villages are heaving 
a big sigh of relief. At last, the second Rhine bridge in their district has been opened to 
traffic. But it's a cautious sigh, because it's not yet known just how much the new bridge 
will relieve the badly over-worked “Kennedy Bridge". Gjnnections with the autobahns 
and trunk roads along the left bank of the river have been created, but they are still lack¬ 
ing on the right bank. 

Nevertheless, the new bridge is already paying dividends for the thousands of motorists 
who live in towns and villages along the right bank and work in the capital. And thousands 
more who move across the old bridge at snail's pace day after day are trying out the new 
bridge, although it's a longer drive, to see if they can still get home sooner. The old 
bridge is more central, but the drive through the city centre is plastered with traffic lights 
and "no entry" signs, as in eVbry big city. 

The future has begun in Bonn, at least as far as road traffic is concerned. In two years time, 
it will be possible to speed to and from the Cologne-Bonn airport, which lies to the right 
bf the river, without encountering a single intersection. Those who wonder why it has taken 
so long to build a second Rhine bridge should think back 20 years. At the end of World 
War Two, all German Rhine bridges between the Dutch and Swiss borders had been destroyed. 
Now, there are 60, half of them road bridges. The 31st road crossing has now been opened 
in Bonn after taking almost three years to build at a cost of around 40 million DM. Bridge¬ 
building in Germany is not merely a technical task, but an architectural one. The Lower 
Rhine starts at Bonn; the hill country suddenly fades and the river cuts through flat land. 

North of the city, just behind the new bridge, the river enters a curve and opens up the 
view of a broad water surface. Along the right bank flows the little river Sieg just before 
it enters the Rhine. Its waters appear still, but often flood, making the tree-dotted, marshy 
territory into a bird paradise which is protected by law. 


The new bridge was designed to harmonize with this landscape. The result is a beautiful, 
archless horizontal suspended from two high pylons, from which carrier cables stretch down 
to the carriageway like the strings of a harp. The horizontal continues on to the Sieg flats 
in the shape of a dam which carries part of the new roadway. This js 36 metres wide, and 
also carries pedestrians and cyclists. An age-old technique has been applied in this highly 
modern construction. When the ground-water level rose particularly high on one occasion, 
the concrete foundations lost their grip. Stakes were driven in, and an iron construction 
was placed on them to form a new fundament. Since it was first planned, the new Bonn 
bridge has been known as the "harp", and the name has become popular during construction 
work. Viewers of this lighly attractive construction find the name appropriate. But apparent¬ 
ly nothing can be done in Bonn without politics.The bridge has been named after Friedrich 
Ebert, German president in the 1920s. It has also been announced that the third Bonn Rhine 
Bridge "work on it will bgin soon - will bear the name Konrad Adenauer. The names of an old 
Social Democrat and a recently deceased Christian Democrat are thus immortalized. The old 
bridge has borne the name of the late Amerfcan president since his assassination, and it will 
lie between the two others when the third bridge is cempleted. This might draw a smile from 


someone who likes sy mbolism. 
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Else SchlUter 



WEST GERMANY BUILDS FOR EUROPE 


Continent's Longest Waterway ready by 1980 

DK BONN. - Forty-seven years ago, the German Reich and the states of Bavaria and 
Baden signed the Main-Danube State Agreement which provided for the setting-up of 
a mixed-industry development consortium for the construction of the Rhine-Main-Danube 
connection. The concern was named the Rhine-Main-Danube Company, with its seat 
in Munich. The canalisation of the Main was completed in 1962 with the opening of the 
Bamberg State Port, next stage in the Rhine-Main-Danube trans-European canal. Since 
then, the volume of traffic on the Main has swollen beyond expectations, as turnover 
figures prove. Some 26,900,000 tons of goods were handled along the entire river Main. 

A start was made to construction of the Bamberg-Nuremberg stretch in 1959/60. From the 
port of Bamberg to the port of Nuremberg is a distance of 69 kilometres, and this will be 
extended to Erlangen by the end of this year. 

At first, it was intended that the canal should be dug only as far as Nuremberg since it 
would have cost too much to carry on to the Danube because of the great difference in 
height. But calculations showed that the Nuremberg-Danube stretch would attract a 
traffic volume representing some 12 to 16 million tons - which is three times the amount 
carried by the canalised river Moselle, which serves the entire industrial area of nor¬ 
thern France. At State Agreement was therefore signed on 16th September, 1966, between 
the Federal Government in Bonn and the State of Bavaria providing for the construction 
of the missing link between Nuremberg and the Danube by the year 1980. Once the port 
of Nuremberg is reached around 1970, work will start on this scheme. 

The cost of laying the canal from Nuremberg to Regensburg is estimated at around 2,700 
million DM. The section between Nuremberg and the Danube will include seven "steps 1 . 1 
One stretch of 33 kilometres alone has a height difference of 94 metres. The canal des¬ 
cends less steeply on the other side of the apex, with a drop of only 79 metres over a 
distance of 100 kilometres to Regensburg. Another problem lies in proriding water for 
the canal. The power stations needed to provide electricity for the feed-pumps of the 
canal have already been erected on the river Lech.Work on the Danube between Regens¬ 
burg and Jochenstein below Passau had been largely completed previously in the lock- 
gates at Kachlet (1928) and Jochenstein (1955) and a low water regulating system between 
Regensburg and Vilshofen. Orders for the construction of lock-gates to make the Regens¬ 
burg-Vi I shofen section more navigable have resulted from the trend towards larger barges. 

Completion of the Nuremberg-Jochenstein stretch of the Danube will mean completion 
of a 3,400-kilometre inland waterway from the North Sea to the Black Sea, an inter¬ 
national shipping way spanning the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Switzer¬ 
land, West Germany, Austria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 

Rumania and the Soviet Union, and on which ships of up to 1,500 tons can ply. 
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The attractiveness of the Main-Danube for mass traffic is already plain on the stretches 
now in use. The turnover of goods on the river Main between Aschaffenburg and Bam¬ 
berg rose from 1,600,000 tons in 1936 to 13,800,000 tons in 1966. The chief goods 
transported along this stretch of the river are sand and gravel, pumfse grovel, cal¬ 
cium, cement, mineral oil products, coal, stone, grain, ores and fertilisers. During 
the same 30-year period, turnover of goods on the Danube between Regensburg and 
the German-Austrion border rose from 800.000 to 3,5000,000 tons. 


Gunter Wagner 


NEW GERMAN FILMS PROVE THEIR WORTH 

DK HEIDELBERG. - When, five years ago, Oberhauseners proclaimed their manifest 
against "Papa's cinema," they hoped to lift the old, hopelessly unimaginative and stag¬ 
nated German entertainment film out of the doldrums. They have succeeded. In just 
over one year, a large number of new German films has flickered across the cinema 
screens; a lesson to the Oberhausen rebels. But these young film-makers have themsdfves 
become "Papa's cinema', 1 and are already under siege by the rising new filmgenerdtion. 
Nevertheless - and this was considered impossible five years ago - "Grandpa's cinema" 
is also still full of life. "Papa's cinema," that is, the films of Alexander Kluge, Sbha- 
moni, Schlttndorff, Spieker, Haro Senft, Rischert, and a long series of other names, 
has achieved victory on a broad front. The jury of the German Film Prix has fully iden¬ 
tified,. itself with this young German film world, awarding it all Federal film prizes, 
without exception. 

Best film is "Abschied von gestern," (farewell to yesterday) by Alexander Kluge, the 
most skilled of the young film makers, who unfortunately is still denied the greatest 
prize of al.! - international recognition - which he undoubtedly deserves. Neverthe¬ 
less, Kluge, a lawyer by profession and a lecturer at Ulm, was voted best film director 
and his sister Alexandra, a doctor, received the honours as best actress for her per¬ 
formance in his film. Volker SchlBndorff, winner ofafederal film prize last year for his 
film "Der junge TBrless" (young TSrless), took seteond prize this year with his “Mord and 
Totschlag" (murder and manslaughter). Ulrich Schamoni, rewarded lest year for his pro¬ 
duction "es" (it), recieved the one film prize of this year for "Alle Jahre wieder" (once 
every year). Schamoni, who tackles the job with unaffectedness of a very young film-maker] 
has an aggressive, analytical approach, while SchlBndorf, true to his French training, 
knows very well how to harmonise the.commercial with the intellectual. 

4 

All film prizes of significance have gone this year to "young" German films and their 
makers. But the one chief problem of German film remains - the inability to organise. 
Film folk of the future pin their hopes on a scheduledFilmftomotion Law. Once these 
organisational and financial problems have been mastered, German films will, in the 
coming years, win back their old international standing. 

Kurt Joachim Fischer 
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SNEAK MUST ANSWER MANY QUESTIONS 


The Fast Zero Energy Arrangement of Karlsruhe 

DK KARLSRUHE. - SNEAK does not stand for the English word with a derogatory 
meaning but is short for German "Schnelle Null-Energie-Anordnung Karlsruhe", 
which means Fast Zero Energy Arrangement of Karlsruhe. The installation has been 
constructed at Karlsruhe, W. Germany, within a contract of association between 
Euratom and the Society for Nuclear Research, and has been in operation since 
December 1966. As the name implies, a zero energy reactor is not for the produc¬ 
tion of nuclear energy; its output is but a few watts and of the order of a small 
electric bulb. The purpose of such a reactor is research on physical and technical 
nuclear processes with the aid of exchangeable models of real reactors. Dr. P.En- 
gelmann, who is in charge of the project, says in a report that it will take many 
years before all data needed for the construction of efficient fast breeders will 
be available with satisfactory accuracy. SNEAK is to help in collecting them, 
and certainly the future in nliclear technology belongs to the fast breeders.Manufacturers 
do not like having to wait, and several aotions have begun to build industrial 
breeders. But owing to the lack of data, apprenticeship is likely to be expensive. 

While Britain is constructing the PFN fast breeder, the Russians are building BN-350, 
and the electric power will be between 250.000 and 350.000 kilowatts. West 
Germany is on the threshold of the industrial phase. Jointly with the Karlsruhe 
establishment, the Siemens group has begun to design a prototype reactor of 350.000 
kilowatts with sodium as a cooling medium, the AEG group are designing a simi¬ 
lar fast breeder with vapour-cooling. Both groups include a number of leading 
German industrial corporations. 


In SNEAK the reactor is shielded by a tight double steel container with a shape 
reminiscent of an egg. The reactorcan be assembled and dismantled at will from 
various elements in diverse arrangements each of which represents a different type 
of reactor. Every element is a high-grade steel tube with a square cross-section. 
These tubes are filled with the reactor material to be tried, the materials are 
available as thin platelets with surfaces of two quare inches. The platelets can 
be placed in the steel tubes in varying sequences. The materials include uranium, 
aluminium oxide, graphite and mixtures of the oxides of uranium and plutonium. 
The number of platelets may be varied as can the number of tubes to be placed in 
the reactor. By such simple changes quite different kinds of reactors may be simu¬ 
lated. 


Scientists may study the behaviour of the different varieties and find out just which 
alterations are good or bad. The modelmactois may reach a height of 9 ft. and a 
diameter of 11 ft., with a loading machine taking the elements to a carrier plate 
on which they are suspended from below. A sluice.is provided to bring the elements 




into the deepest section of the installation where the machine takes them up. When 
the elements hong in the reactor , operations may start. While an industrial reactor 
cannot be constructed in this simple way, the models will supply quite good data 
for the design of later "true 11 reactors. 


The research programme of SNEAK covers several years. Primary objects of study 
include fastteactors with uranium and plutonium, and sodium or vapour for cooling. 
German nuclear engineers are hopeful with respect to vapour-cooling. The trial 
reactor will be simplified in this point again, water-vapour being replaced by the 
plastic, polyethylene, which is similar to vapour in respect of neutron physics. 

The neutronic processes call for careful investigation. No reactor can be proper¬ 
ly designed as regards its core, stability behaviour, and breeding properties with¬ 
out a through knowledge of the production, quality and action of the neutrons 
doing the main work inside. The fast neutrons of a breeder are effective in '‘breeding 11 
fissionable plutonium 239 from non-fissionable natural uranium 238. The latter 
metal catches neutrons whiqh via two intermediate stages and some beta decay 
results in conversion into the valuable plutonium, the fission of which drives the 
reactor, so to speak. The remarkable thing is that more plutonium is bred than is 
used up for the production of.energy. The reactor currently produces its own fuel, 
and this goes on until all the uranium is consumed. A fastbreeder fully utilizes 
natural uranium, which is impsrtont because the process is cheaper and uranium 
reserves in the world are limited. They are anyhow expected to last for a few de¬ 
cades only. Fast breeders are likely to produce cheap electricity. 


What Will Be Measured 


In accordance with its scientific programm SNEAK is fitted with comprehensive 
measuring equipment. Measurements will include critical mass, neutrons spectra 
over a wide range of energy, the breeding rate, the reactivity of typical materials, 
the temperature coefficient of fuel and cooling media. Suitable calculating methods 
will enable scientists to use the data thus obtained for the design of true reactors. 


Or. Engelmann expects a substantial reduction of errors and uncertainty factors 
still prevailing in nuclear technology. SNEAK will permit scientists to test 
and improve their own calculations and predictions. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 


Ye should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 


from this bulletin 
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COMMUNISM IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC? 


New Infiltration Methods 

By Paul LUCKE, 

Federal Minister of the Interior 

DK BONN. - Every year, the Federal Minister of the Interior publishes reports about 
elements hostile to the constitution. They are not only a stock-taking of the ac¬ 
tivities of state security organs. They are also intended to provide the German and 
international public with an unembellished picture of the type and strength of for¬ 
ces endeavouring to change the free order of society and democratic constitution 
of the free part of Germany in accordance with their own authoritarian concepts. 
Everyone who desires to preserve the constitutional system freely chosen by the 
German people must know where danger lurks and which means and arguments 
are used by the opponents of our democracy. Laws, authorities and courts alone 
cannot preserve a democracy against ruin if responsible citizens do not themsel¬ 
ves recognize and act against the imminent dangers. 

The report on right-wing extremism some weeks ago found a broad echo both 
here and abroad, as was to be expected. Even observers critical of the political 
situation in the Federal Republic of Germany acknowledge that nothing was 
played down or glossed over in this report. 

I have now presented the annual report on Communist activities in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. It shows that the Communist parties of Germany and other 
countries have not relaxed their efforts to replace the democratic constitutional 
order of Germany with an authoritarian class rule. 

This long-term oim of world Communism has not changed with changed world 
political constellations. Only the waysond methods intended to lead to this 
aim have been altered. 

» 

One should not be misled by assurance that Communist parties strive for power 
only by legal means today. Hitler once made the same pledge. As long as it does 
not abandon its policy aims of sole rule by a certain "class, 11 of "dictatorship by 
the proletariat," there will be no legal Communist party in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. This is determined by the wording of the constitution of the Federal 
Republic, with which this aim is irreconcilable in any case. 

Among the methods chosen by the Communists to achieve this aim is the tacti c 
of "unity of action" with opposition forces.They despatch their supporters to pa¬ 
cifist associations, although the theoreticians of Marxism and Leninism had 
nothing but scorn for pacifists. They support demonstrations by dissatisfied students. 
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although there is freedom of neither teaching nor learning in Communist univer¬ 
sities. They take part in protests against a democratic emergency constitution, 
although the police regime of Ulbricht in East Germany wields unlimited emer¬ 
gency powers which are neither restricted by constitutional norms nor controlled 
by freely elected parliamentary deputi es. They protested against the war in 
Vietnam, although the key to peace in that country lies in the hands of Com¬ 
munist governments. 

It is incomprehensible, thus, that there are still groups among us willing to 
take advantage of Communist cover-fire to back their wholly legitimate oppo¬ 
sition to the policies of the Federal Government and the democratic politi¬ 
cal parties. Their cause is deprived of the last shreds of credibility when they 
allow themselves to be drawn into “unity of action 11 with the opponents of de¬ 
mocracy . 

Clarity the Order of the Hour 

Those who read impartially the report on Communist activities will realise that 
the danger which they harbour for our democracy is no less than that of the 
right-wing extremists. The latter are still a minority continuing to pursue their 
dou!iful aims without external support. Behi nd the few thousand West German 
Communists stand a foreign world power and its satellites with an almost un¬ 
limited financial potential and a propaganda apparatus without equal in the 
world. 

Nevertheless, our population has proved immune to Communist infiltration. 

Even before it was banned, the KPD (German Communist Party) was no longer in 
a position to win mandates in the German Bundestag (Federal Parliament). Even 
the Germqn Peace Union (DFR), whose election campaigns have been supported 
openly by the Communists lately, and half of whose offices are held by Commu¬ 
nists, has remained a splinter party without parliamentary seats. 

• 

But these failures have only forced the Communists to change their tactics. In 
pflace of open exhortation to proletarian revolution are "unity of action," 
“thousandfold dialogue" and the so-called “open," legal work of the German 
Communist Party in West Germany - methods in which the long-term anti- 
constitutional aim is often concealed behind the nearer targets of day-to-day 
politics. 

TherGerman government would be careless if it were to neglect to use the power 
invested in it to protect constitutional order against leftist authoritarian forces. 
Neither state security organisations nor state security law should be one-sided. 
The only yardstick for authorities and courts is the worthiness of protection of 
the basic norms of our constitution. It is irrelevant from which corner an attack 
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may be launched against it - outside left or outside right. It would be dangerous 
to pass special law against certain enemies of the conititution only for short-term 
political reasons. Just at a time when the Federal Government is making a renewed 
effort to bridge the gap which splits the German nation and normalise relations 
with the eastern European states, there must be no doubt that there are principles 
of freedom and democracy in Germany which are inviolable. 


DOCUMENTATION; 

GERMAN AID FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 


Bonn's MemcJrandum to the U. N. 

DK BONN. - West Germany's permanent observer at the United Na¬ 
tions, Ambassador Sigmund Freiherr von Braun, communicated the 
following memorandum to the Chairman of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on 29th June, 1967. It was circulated as 
an official document of the General Assembly on 3rd July, 1967. 

Your Excellency, 

On the instruction of the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany and with 
regard to item 5 of the agenda of the 5th special emergency meeting of the General 
Assembly, I have the honour to submit the following statement outlining the atti¬ 
tude of my Government to the above point on the agenda. I am especially grate¬ 
ful to the esteemed representative of the People's Republic of Hungary to the 
United Nations that he has raised the question of the policy of my Government 
as to the present situation in the Middle East and have the honour to request of 
your Excellency, in response to his letter of 22nd June, 1967 (document a/6728), 
that this paper and the statement which it incorporates be circulated as an official 
document of the General Assembly; 

"A dangerous situation, threatening to world peace, has arisen in the Middle 
East in recent weeks. A special emergency meeting of the United Nations has 
been summoned at the demand of the great majority of the governments of the 
world. The Federal Republic of Germany is not a member of the United Nations. 

But through its policy and its membership of all special UN organisations and by 
its contribution to numerous UN aid programmes, it has proved that it has the 
utmost interest in the preservation of peace and in relaxation of international ten¬ 
sions. From its own bitter experience, the German people knows the horror and 
terror of war. It knows that violence and war are not,the right means of achieving 
national aims or of solving international disputes. 
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In accordance with the desire for peace of the German people, the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany has always directed its policies towards the pro¬ 
motion of relaxation of international tension, the striving for an effective and world¬ 
wide disarmament and towards the renunciation of the use of violence in solving 
disputes. As long as 13 years ago, it renounced the right to manufacture atomic, 
bacteriological and chemical weapons. 

These principles also determine the policy of the Federal Republic of Germany 
in relation to the situation in the Middle East. It has endeavoured alsways to 
maintain close and friendly relations with the peoples of that region. The basis 
of these relations has been respect for a nation's right to self-determination and re¬ 
cognition of the sovereignty of their States. At no time in history has the German 
people pursued egotistical political aims in the Middle East. Indeed, it has always 
fostered a close cultural and economic exchange with the States of that region which 
has been dsf advantage to both sides. 

• 

The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany refuses to mate out "good 
advice" like a schoolmaster to other sovereign governments. It realises that the 
peoples of the Middle East have fought for their independence and do not wish 
to be subjected to new foreign tutelage. The sole aim of German policy, there¬ 
fore, is to cooperate with the peoples of the Middle East on the basis of trust, 
mutual respect and dignity. 

Unfortunately, the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany has had to 
make the experience that a third party has attempted to exploit the latest crisis 
in the Middle East for the attainment of egotistical aims. In this, it draws atten¬ 
tion to the memorandum submitted to the Chairman of the General Assembly 
by the Hungarian delegate (UiN Document a/6728). 

Certain circles in the other part of Germany, but also in a few other States, 
believed this time to be ripe for a campaign of slander against the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany 
regrets this not only because the allegations levelled against it are without 
foundation, but all the more because, in its view, the present situation in 
the Middle East - particularly with regard to the great hardship of the popula¬ 
tion in areas affected by the war - is most inappropriate for such propaganda 
campaigns. It would be much more desirable, in its view, that every effort 
be made, by constructive suggestions for peace and by humanitarian aid, to 
contribute towards a lessening and, if possible, to a solution of the existing 
problems. 

It is particularly incumbent upon the United Nations to contribute towards 
fldning such a peaceful andjust solution.The Federal Government held this 
view as these tensions in the Middle East were rising and before hostilities 
began, and wishes to take this opportunity to reiterate them. 
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Accusations and Truth 


The absurd allegation has been made that the Federal Republic of Germany 
has contributed towards the origins and worsening of the crisis by delivery of 
weapons to Israel, which supposedly increased in March. These accusations 
are false and will gain no truth by constant repetition. 


It is true that, up until the Spring of 1965, the Federal Republic of Germany 
supplied weapons and war materials worth 45 million US Dollars to Israel 
and weapons and war materials worth 30 million US Dollars to Arab States. This 
amounts to less than 2 per cent of all weapons deliveries to that region in 
the last 12 years which, according to international estimates, had a total 
value of between 4,000 and 5,^000 million US Dollars and in which many 
States participated. In view of the growing tensions in the region, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany decided in the Spring 1965 to supply 
no more weapons or war materials to the Middle East and, since then, has 
strictly adhered to this decision. It is firmly resolved to continue to adhere to 
this decision in the future, too. 


It is the view of my Government that governments should refrain from trans¬ 
ferring tensions not connected with the Middle East and adding them to the 
exceptionally difficult problems of that region and that the existing problems 
there in particular should not be burdened at the present stage by Cold War 
type slanders. The Federal Republic of Germany is striving for a reduction of 
tensions. False accusations whose origins lie in the European situation can only 
jeopardise these efforts. 


It is the well considered view of the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany that it is now high time that the Middle East be rid of the spectre of 
war and extermination so that the abilities, imaginativeness and talent in¬ 
herent in the entire population there can be used for the work of peaceful 
construction. 


Immediately after the cessation of hostilities in the Middle East, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany declared its willingness to render 
humanitarian aid to the affected population, particularly to refugees urgently 
in need of help. The first German consignments of food, medicine and clothing 
have already arrived; these deliveries will be continued. 




In his speech of 24th June, 1967, the Federal Chancellor called upon all countries 
of the world to put an end to their rivalries and join together in a joint work 
of reconstruction in the Middle East. The Government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany is firmly resolved to participate in such a programme. 


FEMALE LABOUR RESERVE 


Hope and Disappointment on the Employment Market 


DK DORTMUND. - A course at the Employment Office in Dortmund began in 
good time in mid-winter to ensure that there would be enough trained supervi¬ 
sors for municipal playgrounds by the month of March, when the Spring sunshine 
brings more and more children out of doors. Twenty-five women took part, 
among them the 28-year-old who earns a bit of extra household money by dress - 
making. She sat next to a 48-year-old who once took her higher school leaving 
certificate. They had one thing in common - all are mothers and came with 
the same purpose, to spend four or five hours a day for six weeks learning 
how to paint, sing and take part in hobbies with a whole mob of children. They 
had to show that they knew the right games for each age group, the right 
children's books, that they could encourage shy children and control aggressive 
ones. They also learned how to render first aid to injured children, And, when 
this was all over, the women were entitled to call themselves "assistants in 
child-care professions". 


They were all happy doing work closest to their hearts , yet which broadened 
their perspective. A tiring, yet lively and responsible job. Other mothers were 
glad that their children were no longer to be left to their own devices on 
public playgrounds. And city authorities were pleased, too. Children's nurse¬ 
maids would have been much more expensive, and besides, there is a shortage 
of them. For’Frau Keinhorst, head of the female employment service in this 
large district on the fringe of the Ruhr industrial region, the course was also a 
good thing because the participants repeatedly told her they enjoyed the work. 


But the story has a sad end. Once the first course had been completed, it was 
found thftt the town's coffers were so empty that the money earmarked for this 
purpose had had to be used for other purposes. Sod not only because, once 
again, thrift was being practised just at a poin t where many citizens wanted 
higher "investment", but also because the oft-cited reserve of female labour 
power was being intelligently used here. And, last but not least, five of the 
affected women declared that they were willing to work without payment. The 
others cannot afford such idealism. 
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This example throws some light on the difficult situation in the female labour mar¬ 
ket where, unlike the male labour scene, the number of vacancies is still greater 
than that of people seeking jobs. The one figure cannot cancel out the other for 
the simple reason that those seeking work are not aiwa/s suited for the employment 
available. This dilemma is even greater for the women folk than for the men. , 
Dortmund people in particular have reason to complain since many men in mining 
and heavy industry have lost their jobs, and their wives have no chance to fill 
the breach. 

Dortmund has a great lack of industrial jobs for women. There is no text; le or food 
industry worth mention, apart from breweries, and not many women can find work 
there. And there is no electrical industry now that one large radio company has 
closed down. More than 1,000 women from Dortmund are therefore now going to 
work in surrounding towns. But even if there were more jobs there, it would 
hardly provide a solution, at least not for married women who must have em¬ 
ployment as near home as possible if they are to be able to maintain their house¬ 
holds. • 

There is still a shortage of good shorthand typi sts everywhere, including Dortmund. 
The employment office has thus been trying for some time to train secretaries in 
gratis courses lasting several months. In fact, the office has recently begun to pay 
out subsistence money to help women study. But to be able tolearn shorthand and 
typing with the necessary speed, one must be more receptive and adaptable then 
many housewives or working women who have not performed brainwork for a long peri* 
od. Women who restrict themselves to thetpypewriter may have an easier task men¬ 
tally, but cannot adjust physically to this one-sided burden. 

Old Customs, New Ideas 

In another half-year course run by the employment office women learn how to care 
for old people. The doctor who tests canditates on behalf of the German Red Goss 
demands that they know quite a lot of*theory. The practical job calls for a 
particularly high measure of physical and mental fitness. Not every women has 
this. 

If she does have the aptitude, she can find employment immediately, because 
more and more staff are required for old people's homes. But then she faces 
disappointment, since the payment is no better than for unsk tiled work in the 
kitchen. Occupational training lasting only six months is not recognised as a 
proper training in Germany. Nursing sisters who spend many years in training 
are grateful for this differentiation. 

"How about taking a job as a waitress?" the employment agency often asks 
women looking for work, and there are also courses in this work. Strong arms 
and legs and a fast brain to calculate bi lls and give change are necessary. 
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But most of the women who con meet the requirements cannot toke this job in any 
case, if they have families to look after. What housewife can or wishes to leave 
her husband and children alone on Sundays? The courses are strongly “infiltrated" 
by men. In fact, half of the pupils are male. And they, too, have no particular 
liking for work at weekends, when they are most needed in restaurants. But they 
are still easier to come by than women. 


What, then, is left for the womenfolk of a town such as Dortmund if they want 
to work but cannot find a suitable position and are not suitable for training? 
'They go cleaning. We have a selection of charwomen to offer now. Jobs with 
cleaning firms which take on large contracts are more popular than private 
households - and more secure. Work in a private house is regarded as by far the 
most strenuous, since as much work as possible is demanded in as short a time as 
possible, ^nd there's not enough money in it." 


Frau Keinhorst has known the problems of the female labour market for many 
years. -"Now that the situation has worsened, women are having a really diffi¬ 
cult time. Often I have the impression that they have not realised yet how 
serious the situation is. They must learn more as long as they are young. But 
early marriags often prevents this. Even women who had professional training 
before marriage cannot always work at the same standard as before once the 
chi Idren have grown up. They have forgotten a lot by then, and much has 
changed, too. 


The worst thing is that women of 40 are often not agile enough to learn any¬ 
thing new or to adapt to the rhythm of a working world which is strange to them. 
The same applies for men, as we see again and again in the case of miners, no 
matter how much will they may have to learn new work. 


We must find new forms of advanced education in order to keep constantly 
in training. This will be particularly difficult for women, too." 


Else SchlUter 


We should be glad to recieve a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 

DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
* Bonn, Meckenheimer Strafie 56 
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PLASTICS IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Progress of New Materials 

DK FRANKFURT. - Until recently manufacturers of machines were skeptical in'res¬ 
pect of plastics in mechanical engineering. Their properties depend on the conditions 
of the environment known as the technological climate. But during the last few 
years plastics have indeed made progress as materials for machines and apparatus. 

This is reported by Dr. Hermann Domininghaus of the Farbwerke Hoechst corpora¬ 
tion, makers of plastics in Germany, on the occasion of the Biannual "Achema" 
exhibition of chemical apparatus in Frank Furt. 400.000 tons of plastics or 20 
per cent of the total output go into machine-construction in Germany every year. 

A German medium-sized car contains 30 lbs. of plastics, which replaces 100 
lbs. of metal and helps to make lighter automobiles. Their light weight is one 
of the chief advantages of plastics. Others include non-corrosion, easy handling 
and working, insulation from heat, cold, sound, and electricity, good gliding 
properties and resistance to abrasion. 

Plastics would have displaced metals altogether if it were not for their insuffi¬ 
cient strength. Other drawbacks include easy distortion at an elevated tempera¬ 
ture and the aging of plastics by oxidation, particularly under the iaction of heat 
and sunlight. As regards the price, plastics today compete with cold-rolled steel- 
plate and aluminium, and this is particularly true ifot high-grade polyethylene. 
Working plastics is much cheaper than metal-working, and this is the factor de¬ 
cisive for their increasing use despite their inferior mechanical properties. 

With or without glass-fibre reinforcement plastics are now much used in place 
of castings previously made of zinc, brass or aluminium. Up to 50 per cent of 
cost may be saved in the construction of pumps and fittings, for instance. Given 
favourable conditions, plastics parts are often more durable than metal parts. 

• 

Casings, linings, containers, cooling-towers, chemical reactors, boats, and 
indeed large ship^-propellers are now made of plastics. Propellers save 80 per 
cent of the weight and have a lifetime three times that of metal propellers. 

Like all rotating parts they can be slowed down much faster than metal pieces 
since the moment of inertia of plastics rotors is but a fraction of that of metal 
bodies. 

Chemical manufacturers appreciate the chemical inertness of plastics containers 
which are not attacked by acids and bases quickly corroding practically 
ail metals. Metal containers may also be fined with plastic on the inside. 


The weak point of plastic are strength end ductility. Most plastoc materials 
are viscoelastic which means that their long-term behaviour is determined by 
temperature, load, and time. The problems ar« similar to these of metal .parts 
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in steam-engines constantly walking near the limit* of thermal stability. Mastics become 
Softer as the temperature rises. It is possible to achieve ductile .materials by rein¬ 
forcement with glass-fibres or, better still, with synthetic fibres of new types. Re¬ 
inforcement by glass-silk and aluminium oxide monocrystals has proved excellent 
in vessels for space-travel end deep-sea exploration, and seems best of all though 
it is still very expensive. 


Since plastics damp vibrations, they are used for the abatement of noise caused by 
vehicles and machines. Needless to say that screws, cages for bearings, parts of 
washing-machines, etc., are now manufactured from plastic on a large scale. 
Cogwheels of appreciable size can be made of plastic, and are used for concrete 
mixing machines, for example. 


The Que*st for Thermal Stability 


Unfortunately most plastics are deformed at elevated temperatures, indeed at less 
tfian 100 deg. centigrade. What the industry wants is plastics with an elastic 
rather than viscoelastic behaviour up to at least 200 degrees centigrade. Scien¬ 
tists of many nations are busy developing new plastic materials which could 
stand higher temperatures, and figures up to 1000 degrees centigrade have been 
mentioned. But it will take much time to combine such thermal stability with 
ejasy working, and other desirable qualities. Dr. Domininghaus,- the German 
expert, feels that progress of plastics has been easier in the making of apparatus 
than with heavy machinery, since mechanical and thermal stress are less, and 
indeed plastics are now as important in the construction of apparatus than are 
lead or stainless steel. It is in fact easier to protect plastic from oxidation than 
to bar corrosion of metals. 


Metal-makers do not think that the total of metals that can be replaced by plastics 
will ever exceed three per cent, of all metal. Makers of plastics are more opti¬ 
mistic. But it would be premature to envisage a time with all iron-ore mines 
and blast-furnaces closed down and steel-like plastics doing all the |obs. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 


We should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain material 
from this bulletin 


DEUTSCHE KORRESPONDENZ 
■ Bonn, Meckenheimer StraBe 56 

II '■ 'I . ■■ <■-,. 
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To subscribers to the English edition 

On 1st August, the English edition of Deutsche Korrespondenz 
will cease publication for the time being. From that date on¬ 
wards, our subscribers will be able to obtain the overseas edition 
of our newsletter in German. Its contents will be much the same 
as the present English edition of Deutsche Korrespondenz. We 
hope you will understand the need for this change, which has 
had to be undertaken as part of the reorganisation of our ser¬ 
vice. Write to: 

i 

DEUTSCHE KCWPSSPONDENZ 
Meckenheiimf Strasse 56, 

w. 

If you wish to subscrDp^o pifi|||jarseas edition in German. But 
please write, too, ifMRf dmHfTwish to receive the German 
overseas edition. ANHMm|H|pu still be interested in receiving 
an English edition,be grateful to hear from you. 


nr 








THE ROLE OF EUROPEANS 


The Lesson of the Middle East Crisis 

By Federal Finance Minister Franz Josef STRAUSS 

Franz Josef Strauss is not only a piember of the cabinet -df the Kiesin- 
ger government, as Federal Finance Minister. As chairman of the 
Christian Social Union, he is also leader of one of the three parties 
represented in the government. Chancellor Kiesinger is leader of 
the Christian Democratic Patty and Foreign Minister Willy Brandt 
chairman of the Social Democratic Party of Germany. 


DK MUNICH. - As a fire broke out in the Middle East -,a fire which could easily 
have enveloped the whole world - we Europeans resigned ourselves to a position 
of fatalist*helplessness. But the Mediterranean forms the southern flank of Europe, 
not America, just as it is no Russian domain, but a centre of European interests. 
For this reason, Europeans have a genuine responsibility to ensure that no 
fire breaks out on the Mediterranean, or to stamp it out as quickly as possible if 
it is too late to do that. 

Europe's attitude forces the question as to whether the Europeans have actually 
realised that it is no longer enough, through diplomatic time-beating or big- 
power affectations, to try to hide how helpless aqd insignificant we in Europe, 
as a whole, have become. 

if it were to come to a major reshuffling of power in the Middle East, Europe's 
cause would also have to be fought out. Europe and the Europeans would 1 be the 
first to notice should a huge strategic transformation to their disadvantage take 
place. 

• 

This crisis, in particular, has demonstrated that the world is split by the bi-popu¬ 
larity of the two major atomic powers. This crisis has also made it clear that 
the two atomic powers keep out of a conflict if there is a danger of mutual ex¬ 
termination. They were able to prevent the spreading of the conflict in that 
they kept out of it themselves. But the two atomic powers were not ablfeto pre¬ 
vent the conflict from coming about in the first place. The consultation machinery 
of the NATO alliance did not function at afl. 


As long as it is divided, Europe remains a latent crisis centre. As long as Europe 
does not develop its own power an4 thus place itself in a position of being able 
to assert its own interests in the ff|pe of the world powers, these world powers 
will continue to force their will»fg»pn the Others. 


2 



the lesson from the Middle East crisis can only be an appeal to all Europeans, 
to all nations, to all governments, to all parliaments and people, coiling upon 
them to draw the right conclusion; they must put an end to small-state nonsense 
and generate the strength and courage to overcome Europe's helplessness. 

We, all of us in Europe, are not individually in a position to cope with the 
dimensions with which the United States and the Soviet Union operate today. 

In such fields as nuclear energy, supersonic flight, space travel, electronics, 
electronic date processing, synthetics chemistry and other sectors, we Euro¬ 
peans are already between five and 10 years behind. And this gap is widening 
from month to month. 

This is why our'Ves 11 to Europe does not mean a "no" to America or hostility against 
Russia. 


LEFT AND RIGHT IN THE CDU 


The Role of Social Committees 
By Erich Peter NEUMANN 

DK BONN. - More than eighteen years ago, in the Autumn of 1949, the western 
provinces of Germany established themselves as a new state with Bonn as its capi¬ 
tal. The Christian Democrats emerged victorious from the election of a parliament, 
the Bundestag, quite contrary to the expectations of many German and foreign 
observers who had backed the Socialists. 

It was not, then, the Socialist leader Kurt Schuma.cher, but the Catholic-conser¬ 
vative Konrad Adenauer who became firit Chancellor of the second German repub¬ 
lic. His successors, too - Ludwig Erhard and Kurt Georg Kiesinger - came from 
the Christian Democratic Party and, like Adenauer, they took over the party 
chairmanship for the sake of uniform political action. 

Where the uniform steering of policy is concerned, things are more cdmplicated 
than may appear at first glance. The Christian Democratic parliamentary party 
is made up not of one, but of two parties. The manifestos of the two parties are 
practically the same, their names are simitar, but each is organisationally auto¬ 
nomous. The larger of the two stands in the foreground, it exists and operates 
as the Christian iDemocratic Union (CDU) in the whole of West Germany, apart 
from the Free State of Bavaria. But in Bavaria, which since the Second World War 
has again laid emphasis on its federalist independence, there is no CDU but the 
CSU - the Christian Social Union. It has its own chairman. His name is Franz Josef 
Strauss, present Federal Finance Minister, and one-time Defence Minister. He is 
among the most powerful manifestations of German politics. 



Strauss is a man of great vitality and intelligence. He leads a group of about 
fifty deputies in parliament in Bonn. This is only one-teoth of the Bundestag, 
but the Christian Democrats need this one-tenth in order to be strongest party.- 

The special standing of Bavaria has compelled all Chancellors so far - all 
have come from the CDU - to give full consideration to their CSU partners, 
and they have always done so. 

It would be easy for a CDU chancellor if he only had to keep an eye on the 
Bavarians. But there are other groups in the party which demand special treat¬ 
ment.They are organisations which people can }oin without having to take up 
membership of the CDU. One of these is the JUNGE UNION (Young Union), 
a junior association which, unlike the party, is controlled not on a federal 
but on a central basis, which makes St able to react more swiftly and more 
bindingly to political happenings. It has therefore occasionally made itself 
the mouthffiece of internal opposition to the often patriarchal line of the 
Christian Democrats. In doing so, it has joined forces, for reasons of expediency, 
with another subsidiary institution of the CDU, which also has a special status- 
the social committees. These committees have been the element of unrest in the 
party union in the last few weeks. 

It is the proud claim of the CDUtobea genuine "people's party". Indeed, its 
supporters represent all levels of the West German population. It is made up 
of both Catholics and fVotestants, and it is this religious harmony which has 
secured the basis for success since the war (as people recalled that the estrange¬ 
ment of the two main religious communities paved the way, de facto, for Hitler's 
seizure of power). But from the very start, it also had one wing representing 
the working people and another the employers. In view of the economic and 
social policies of Adenauer and Erhard, the two were frequently of differing, 
even opposing views. The new Chancellor, Kiesinger, has also meanwhile 
discovered that he must reckon with bdth the employees, who have joined 
forces with the social committees, and the employers, who form an "industrial 
council." 

At the present time, it seems impossible that the two groups can reach under¬ 
standing. This is no easy situation for the leader of a "grand coalition" govern¬ 
ment. Something like a social moratorium would have been a great help in 
his efforts to balance the budget and bring order to the country's finances. 

But the social committees have other ideas about this. 

They, th e spokesmen of the working people in the CDU, are just as well re¬ 
presented in the Bonn parliament as they are in Bavaria, with between 50 
and 60 deputies. Their political influence, as in Bavaria, is greater than 
illustrated by this percentage. They have the strength of a well-knit minority 




at their disposal.Man for man, they identify themseltres with their spokesmen. 

Noone steps out of line. This became evident recently at the Federal congress 
of the social committees in Offenburg, where the employees' group stood firmly 
in opposition to the employers, the industrial council. 

tt is worthy of mention that one minister of the Kiesinger cabinet. Labour and 
Social Affairs Minister Hans Katzer, who is also chairman of the social committees, 
proclaimed demands which have never before been formulated so drastically. 

Another minister of the same cabinet, party general-secretary Bruno Heck, commen¬ 
ted cautiously but decisively that the social committees had only one voice in 
the CDU “people's party concert." 

Additionally, it must be understood that the social demands of the working people 
in the Federal Republic of Germany no longer concentrate so much on increased 
wages or*shortened working time. The Social Democrats, when they were still 
the parlamentary opposition party, never permitted any doubt to arise that their 
policy is aimed at giving more power to the working man or, to put it more 
simply, at reducing the power of the employer. 

As jointly ruling party for the past six months, they have abandoned thi s stand¬ 
point. And they receive support from some sectors of the social committees of the 
CDU. The extent to which they enjoy this support is evidenced in the "Mitbe- 
stimmung" (co-determination and co-managemertt)controversy. 

This " Mitbestimmung" is a legally anchored fact existing only in the western 
part of divided Germany. It lays down that, in certain major industrial concerns, 
representatives of workers and staff, as “labour directors," must be appointed 
to the management with a status equal to that of the rest of the management. 

These labour directors need not be nominated from the staff. The trades unions 
retain the right to propose canditatej. And the labour directors, uni ike the so- 
called works committees, are responsible not only for social welfare problems 
in industry but also for the whole economic policy of the companies in which they 
work. 

Konrad Adenauer submitted to the demands of the trades unions for this “Mitbe¬ 
stimmung" in the early 1950s because in exchange, he wanted the cooperation 
of the trades unions in the first European organisations of the six Common Mar¬ 
ket countries - Montanunion (coal and steel) - and “mitbestimmung" has since 
applied only to firms which produce coal and steel. There have been repeated 
efforts to extend this to other branches of industry, modelled on the Montanunion 
principle. The “Offenburg declaration" of the social committees on this sub¬ 
ject has the nature of an offensive. And if the social committees persist along 
this course, they can wield considerable influence over the social structure 
of the Federal Republic, because they can depend on the support of the SPD. 
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They have proclaimed a Formula showing that, in their view, performance, or la¬ 
bour, is more important than wealth. This is a view which has already drawn protests, 
from the other wing, the CDU's industrial council. 

Difficult weeks of negotiation confront Chancellor Kiesinger. There can be no , 
doubt that the debate over the future social policy line of the CDU/CSU is only 
beginning, and not coming to an end. 

There will be clashing views. The social committees have declared that the con¬ 
cept proclaimed in Offenburg is an integral part of the social market economy, 
the economic structure introduced to the Federal Republic by Ludwig Erhard. 

However, the free market economy is, to a large extent the child of a liberal 
spirit, and it is on just this liberalism that the social committees have declared 
war. It is cjpubtful whether the employers' wing, which in the past has worked 
hard for this market economy, will try to steal the thunder of their inner-party 
adversaries on this occasion.. 

Chancellor Kiesinger, then, will have to continue for the immediate future 
to engage himself in domestic policies, much against his ambitions, if he is 
to take a firm hold of social power -politics on both right and left. 


WAYS OF UNITING EUROPE 


The Ebb and Flow of the Franco-German Treaty 

DK BONN. - When France and the Federal Republic of Germany made an extra¬ 
ordinary presentation to their good-neighbours relationship in 1963 in the form 
of the Franco-German Friendship Treaty, a new element emerged in the alliance 
policies of post-war politics. This was an agreement on a form of cooperation and 
consultation designed to be much more intensive in many fields than work within 
the contractual commitments of NATO and the European Economic Community. 

The Treaty was created to give a solid fundament to a policy of reconciliation 
between former enemies. If the two initiators of this Franco-German treaty, 
de Gaulle and Adenauer, did not couple the same intentions with the aims of 
the agreement in every political aspect, they shared the basic conviction 
that Franco-German cooperation was an essential pre-condition to a united 
Europe, ideally at any rate. 

The friendship pact, to begin with, went through several months of exhuberance 
and emotion stirred up by de Gaulle's state visit to Germany. During Erhard's 
term of office as Chancellor, the positive emotldnal elements were dis¬ 
mantled steadily because de Gaulle's France moved more and more visibly 
against Anglo-Saxon influence in Europe. 
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For a long time, it seemed as if the French President's reserve with regard to 
American influence in European politics would endanger Franco-German friend¬ 
ship; the Federal Republic has a strong interest in American presence in Europe, 
not least out of gratitude for the help rendered by America in the post-war years. 

Wien de Gaulle began to drive first NATO then the Americans out of France 
for the sake of his specific European concepts, the intensive alliance between 
France and the Federal Republic was plunged into crisis. 

Not, however, so seriously that it lost its meaning altogether, The regular con¬ 
sultations and visits by government leaders, provided for in the treaty, were 
maintained meticulously, particularly by de Gaulle. 

The French President may well have been hoping that he could win over his 
German partners for his anti-American and anti-British attitude. But, frankly, 
he had ttfreali se that the Federal Republic of Germany would never allow 
itself to be forced into a position of having to choose between France and 
America. But, neitherdid Erhard and the theo Foreign Minister, SchrOder, 
succeed in winning over French policies to support the German stand, which 
was that America and Britain should contribute greatly towards Europe's 
strength and security. 

When Chancellor Kiesinger took over government leadership, greater weight 
was placed once again on German-French consultations. Kiesinger found help 
coming from de Gaulle when he sought support for Bonn's efforts to break 
down the tough barriers dividing West Germany and eastern Europe.And this 
policy, named not quite correctly but for the sake of expediency the "new 
eastern policy", had already been launched previously by the former Foreign 
Minister, SchrSder. 

But it appeared that these German efforts for relaxation of tensions were only 
now possible, when it was felt that agreement had been reached with France, 
which had recently established good contacts with the eastern European 
states and with the Soviet Union. 

Franco-German friendship came visibly to life again with the hope that France's 
European policy could be coordinated with the Federal Republiciefforts with re¬ 
gard to eastern Europe. 

New Franco-German Initiatives 

Not many of the German aims have been attained In the half-year which has 
passed since the revival of Franco-German partnership. Apart from Rumania, 
the Federal Republic has not succeeded in taking up relations with any eastern 
European state. But French discussions with Moscow and other eastern European 
capitals have meanwhile been intensified. 




The last meeting between de Gaulle and Kiesinger in Bonn, for which an ex¬ 
traordinarily large number of French ministers turned up in the West German 
capital yielded a still greater French engagement for Bonn's efforts at reducing 
tensions between Exist and West. De Gaulle, Pompidou and Couve de Murville 
stated emphatically in Bonn andParis that they wished to give their backing 
to German reunification not rhetorically, but for easily understandable reasons * 
of French interests. 

For Bonn, this assurance was a challenge to devote more energy to intensifying 
the implementation of the Franco-German treaty. Naturally, Kiesinger and 
Foreign Minister Brandt were unable to persuade French statesmen of the need 
to speed up the acceptance of Britain into the EEC. 

But de Gaulle did concede that the presence of the Americans in Europe must 
be regarded as necessary and useful for reasons of security. 

It can be seen that only nuances have altered in de Gaulle's reserved attitude 
to America and Britain. But France now knows perfectly well how much im¬ 
portance Bonn places on America's cooperation in Europe and just how necessary 
it belne^es into the European community to be. 

The Franco-German Treaty now has the functionof paying the way, by means 
of constant and still closer consultation, for a policy aimed at the grand uni¬ 
fication of the whole of Europe, stage by stage. 


Karl Willy Beer 


THE TERROR OF THE TENNIS COURTS 


Ace Player Wilhelm Bungert 

DK BONN.,- Friends call him "Willem" and tremble when he steps on to a tennis 
coart. Germany's ace player Wilhelm Bungert, 28-year-old wholesale sports 
article dealer in Hochdahl, near DUsseldorf, can, in the J«me game, look like 
a world champion or a Wimbledon winner and like a beginner who has had a 
tennis racker thrust into his hand for the first time only four weeks ago* News¬ 
papermen in the Federal Republic of Germany >have thought up more slogans 
for Wilhelm Bungert than for any other German sports star. 

It's impossible not to be awestruck by Bungert." "Bungert instils high drama even 
to a game against Luxembouig." “No other player in the world can make bad 
opponents look so good as Bungert can." "Bungert plays roulette with every 
ball." 




Indeed, this more phlegmatic than vital young man, who does not look very 
athletic, is a tennis talent without precedent. He can do everything rn tennis - 
apart from hit a good service. In the dozen or so years of competitive play 
which he has behind him, it certainly would have been possible, by hard work 
and training, to develop a dangerous and consistent service. But Bungert did 
not learn because talent, which is related to genius, appears at an end on 
the tenth appearance ona tennis couirt. 


Bungert has lost to players whom he could have swept from the court in three 
sets with the right concentration and attitude. But Bungert was and still is 
unpredictable; He keeps fit by taking part in competitions, not by cross¬ 
country jogs, dumb-bell training and the other normal preparatory exercises. 
"Tennis has gat to give me pleasure," Bungert once said. Is this the key to his 
character^ 


Since the days of Henner Henkel and Gottfried von Cramm, Germany has had no 
tennis player who has drawn so much mass enthusiasm and admiration as Bungert. 
He always wears a serious face as he hits the white ball. Only rarely does he 
permit himself a smile. But he radiates something which can only be described 
as "personality." He also has verve, youthfulness and a little humour. Arrogance 
is alien to him, but self-confidence one of his attributes. "I'll keep playing 
•as long as no-one beats me," said the German champion, who was born on 
1st April, 1939. 


For the last ten years, he has faced no challenge of any duration. Although the 
year 1939 produced many good tennis players - Stuck, Ecklebe, Kuhnke among 
them - Bungert is basically a (class by himself. But it was he, of all people, who 
was sent home for lack of talent by the Australian coach of the German Davis 
Cup team, Peter Cawthorn. (You'll hever get anywhere 1"). But Cowthorn was 
not completeIy\wrong, It is true that nothing would have come of Bungert in the 
training camp under the hard leadership of captain Feitsche. He had to have 
freedom to play and win against world class players and to lose to a 15-year 
old Egyptian by the name of Ismail El Shafei, as happened at the German 
championships in Hamburg. 


Bungert's flair for risk is so strong and always so alluring that only the utmost 
concentration prevents him from playing carelessly. Where others play a beauti¬ 
ful shot, he wants to blast the bail with full power. But such attempts do not 
always succeed, and the plunge into mediocrity must come. 


Robert Werner 




A GIANT SALAMANDER IN NORTH GERMANY 


A Remarkable Fossile In a Brickyard Pit 

DK TUEBINGEN. - As early as 1726 a German naturalist, J. J. Schleuchzer, dis¬ 
covered a curious skeleton at the village of Oehningen on Lake Constance. He de¬ 
scribed it as “the bones of a sinner drowned in the deluge". But this .theory proved 
wrong. It was the skeleton of a giant salamander of a species that still lives in 
East Asia but has been long extinct in Europe. In honour of its discoverer the 
amphibian was named andrias scheuchzeri. In the fall of 1965 workers unearthed another 
giant salamander skeleton, somewhat incomplete, in the claypit of the brickyard 
of Willershausen in the North German state of Lower Saxony, The skeleton was em¬ 
bedded in freshwater marl-clay of the recent pliocene, dating back at least 3 million years. 
Dr. Frank Westphal of the department of geology and paleontology of the University 
of Tubingen ascribes great scientific importance to this discovery. The skeleton has 
a length of nearly 3 ft., about two-thirds of the greatest length ever found in this 
amphibian which is largest of its kind in recent geological ages. After Schegchzer's 
pioneer discovery, fossile remnants of giant salamanders had been repeatedly found 
in South Germany, Austria, Bohemia, and the Rhineland. The animal had obviously 
lived only in Central Europe north of the Alps. The salamander tradition could be 
followed up from the oligocene to the early pliocene, and by the discovery of Wil¬ 
lershausen it has been extended by a few million years, coming nearer to the present. 

The remarkable thing is that this salamander, in precisely the same form, exists to 
this day in East Asia. The amphibian inhabits fast-flowing freshwater in the subtropical 
areas of China and Japan. Fossile remnants of earlier salamanders have been found 
in these regions too, but they extend only as far as the recent quaternary. The giant 
salamander is an extremely conservative animal. Its history is known over a period 
of 50 million years. That period has seen nearly the whole of the evolution of mam¬ 
mals. But the v giant salamander remained what it had been before. There was no 
change whatever. The modem salamander of East Asia is the same as the ancient 

one of Lake Constance and Lower Saxony. Its skejeton has not changed in the least. 

* 

Now scientists have long been pondering the question whether andrias, the giant sa¬ 
lamander, lived in Europe to begin with and spread into East Asia as late as the 
recent tertiary, or whether primary habitat had been the whole of the Eurasiatic 
Continent, though it became extinct in the areas west of East Asia later on. Now 
giant salamanders must have lived in the Japanese Islands before the islands broke 
away from the Asian mainland between the tertiary and quaternary. Amphibians do 
not spread across saltwater, and the salamanders could never have reached Japan 
after the separation. But the salamander of Willershausen dates just from this geolo¬ 
gical age. Dr. Westphal concludes that this is the key to the problem of the original 
homeland of andrias. The North German skeleton proves that andrias lived in both 
Europe and Asia at least until the end of the tertiary. 

Another question follows logically. Why are there no more giant salamanders in Eu¬ 
rope in our day? Since the North Saxon specimen lived shortly before the quater¬ 
nary age. Dr. Westphal'thinks that the detqrioration of the climate with the onset 
of the glacial has been responsibf e for the extinction of the animal. The glacial 
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periods also caused the extinction of such animals as the mastodons and tapirs which 
had inhabited the region, as well as many heatloving plants the fosscle traces of 
which are still found near Willershausen. Certainly the giant salamander, like many 
other animals, tried to escape the approaching inland ice by moving southward, 
but the Alps proved an unsurmountable obstacle. So the giant salamander succumbed 
to the great freeze of the period. If it had not been for the Alpine mountain barrier, 
the spotted animal would presumably flourish in Europe even today, as it does in 
East Asia, as a sort of living fossile, 50 million years old, but still going strong. 


Dr. Walter Theimer 


TEN YEARS BACK: THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 

DK BONN. - On July 1,1957, the International Geophysical Year was inaugurated. 
Fifty-six nations divided the tasks of observation all over the globe among them¬ 
selves according to plan. An international committee in New York directed the opera¬ 
tions. The I GY was later extended for another twelve months, and was in fact two 
years. Division of labour proved most effective. Many times the data ordinarily 
obtainable by single work were collected. Evaluation of this colossal mass of data 
is still in progress. Three years ago the International Year of the Quiet Sun followed 
with similarly organized world-wide observation of the sun during a minimum of 
sunspot activity. The I GY served global observations of meteorology, geogmagnetism, 
the ionosphere, polar aurorae, cosmic radiation, the Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
and various special objects. No revolutionary discoveries were made, but many 
gaps in our knowledge were closed. Germany contributed, among other things, 
measurements of heat exchange by high-altitude balloons (with stations in Munich, 
Quickborn, Berlin-Lindenkerg, and El Salvador) and observations of atmospheric 
electricity from a network of stations also extending as far as El Salvador. The German 
balloons also radioed data on atmospheric ozone. The Fraunhofer Institution of frei- 
burg took part in solar observations. This institution has since 1956 been issuing 
daily solar charts based on the observations of 250 observatories ail over the globe. 
German scienfific stations also collaborated in other studies during the IQY, with 
some overseas stations established especially for the purpose. While the IGY mainly 
served the coordination of existing scientific institutions, a number of special ex¬ 
peditions also were organized. Satellites, just born at the time, began to contribute 
to research and twelve nations, mostly neighbours, despatched shipS to Antarctica 
to explore this scarcely known continent which is te large as South America* 
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TOO MANY GERMAN SOLDIERS? 

Controversy ovu d fcnu <u dget ru 1 

DK BONN - It bec(or\ v/ht f« A ml C uv r>u lit n Bonn intiodiltd its “me¬ 
dium-term economy pioqiu'-irrie" tor tin f u It ul budgets of this yel and the 
thiee following years, i u lading a rut-bn k n the defence budgefof around 
2,000 milliori Marks KoO m.Mion US Do 11 . At around 20,000 illion Marki 
(5,000 million US Doi 1 » ) •, vt,ar, the Wi ** Gorman defence uudcw swallows 
about one quarterof tv*'al ) # rnment so. . And the reductionavhich the 
government intcndj to tort o through do n c yen affect actual spen^ng, but 
the oxtia spe .Jiny whuh had been plain iJ. 

i 

The government's economy mecfsures caused o domestic policy diffi&lties. 

The broad rruisscs of West Germans regard dr fence spending unemotionally as 
a necessai) t /il. On the' tontraiy, witli its li ndamentally sceptr‘cal atitude 
to rearmament thr population is willing to atcept any restriction on ctfence 
costs. A publu. opinion si i wy showed that tl per cent of the West Gtman 
population pretnrtd to ser » conomy men.i ♦ concentrated on the deface 
budget 

Iruthfull, \> d i ty. N< si ~'tmo» I -vi.lt ' me used to leaving it to politicians 
to won/ abou 4 the-i ro' nil ,£ s<- unh ovei t re years, in spite of the visUoly con¬ 
stant thir a* tc Geim uv. As long as die St in 1 Democratic Paity of Germany 
tSPD), a- opposition pati of bygone *.ur , ‘uok issue with the security 
cepts of the fed ml Covt i tmerit run uy rl t ( hristian Dmocratic Union (dpU), 
the coun’ \ ‘s f fruri tv organisation had t > no tought for piece by piece in 
internal political battle. But since.th^ jpf* id the CDU began to work to“ 
getlier to *nr! an mu casing!/ reliable ji i romept, the dispute over th 
type of arm ’ment and the organisation o* '»1 nne has faded more and more fr^rr the 
public scene, Instead, the experts Iuve ru ged on to the battlefield. Defen 
experts of the mu] >r polit-i al oat ties had ro icalise that the rapid development 
of technology » u no lonqn m In it many win their concepts of political and mi 
litary strategy. 

As the various saving plans of the Federcl Government became known, many 
parties which felt themselves affected registered protests. But the Germans renwtfWl 
silent when it came to plans to considerably reduce the growth rate of defeat t ^ 
spending. Even if it was mjt plain whethei they were pleased about Hlj$/ ‘ 
their government's announcement of the cuts was obviegsly not a soufct-dl jSMV: 




noyance to them. Neither was it this when it was decided - for whatever the 
reason may have been - that such reductions must Iead*fo a reduction of the 
Bundeswehr's (Federal armed forces) strength by 60,000 to about 400,000 
men. 

No Deiight at Rearmament 


The Germans never showed delighl in the years of reconstruction when first 
10,000 West German soldiers became 50,000, then 100,000 and then more 
and more until they number 450,000 today. During the Weimar Republic, 
they were satisfied with an army of 100,000 men until Hitler came along and 
overpowered them with the terrible dream of the “greatest army of all time". 
They are still suffering from the shock effects of this dream. 

It was not from Germany, then, but, typically enough, from abroad, from 
Germany's allies, that the horrified outcry came; what would come next after 
reduction of German defence spending? It is understandable that America 
and England should be surprised today that the Federal Republic of Germany 
plans cutting its army by 60,000 men. The Bundeswehr is the only non-national 
army, fully integrated, in the NATO alliance. A reduction of NATO’s stron- 
gesl contingent must, naturally, also effect NATO itself and all 14 NATO 
allies. All the more so since Bonn has always taken pains to oppose the eco¬ 
nomy plans of its western allies by pointing to the rising joint security risk. 

Was West Germany, which is more in need of security guarantees than any 
other country, taking this security less seriously? Those who asked this 
quest!ofi needed Bonn's explanation as to the meaning and aims not only of 
the defence budget, but also of its entire long-term finance programme. 
Chancellor Kiesinger energetically rejected claims that the cut-back of Bun¬ 
deswehr contingents was already decided. 

Politicians of all parties gave assurance that the reduction of defence costs 
was not identical with a weakening of the Bundeswehr. No-one in a res¬ 
ponsible political position tried to excuse the budget cuts by saying they 
resulted from a relaxation of the threat to the west. But most of the official 
speakers clashed over the assertion that the planned cuts must necessarily 
bring with them a reduction of the Bundeswehr's capacity. Most military 
spokesmen, how'ever, .made clear their view that considerable organisational 
changes would be necessary if security were to be maintained under the *. 
new circumstances. 

» 

Finance Minister Franz Josef Strauss, the former defence minister, even put 
forward suggestion as to how the security factor could be increased in spite 
of the cuts. Chancellor Kiesinger told foreign critics that he intended to yif; 




confer with his defence minister, Schrader, on the latter's proposals on the best 
way to employ the reduced defence budget, Schroder himself had remained silent 
at first, but then presented the government leader with a plan which, it is 
understood, contains proposals for long-term reorganisation of the defence appa¬ 
ratus. 

Kiesinger Seeks a Solution 


Chancellor Kiesinger, inspired by the queries of Germany's friends and allies, 
had meanwhile not been idle. His responsibility as leader of a "grand coal ition" 
government also extends to active participut':-i in a grand security alliance 
which, over many years of painstaking wc>k on the part of the late Chancellor 
Adenauer, had become a firm fundament of Gorman security. Kiesinger thus 
consulted with the former generals Heusingc - and Speidel, who know the Bundes- 
wehr, NATO and European security from long years of work. He conferred, too, 
with the highest-ranking German.NATO off'oers. Count von Kielmannsegg and 
Count von Baudissin . Finally, he travelled with Defence Minister Schrader and 
Bundeswehr Inspector-General Maizi&re to Munsterlager to gain an on-the-spot 
impression of what, from a military point of view, must stay and what must be 
changed. 

It must be said to the credit of the civilian Kiesingci, who is obviously just as 
little endeared to things military as was Konrad Adenauer, that he intends to 
conduct a series of talks with experts from allied countries in order, along with 
Defence Minister Schrader, the Defence Council and NATO, aimed at reaching 
the best possible solution "for joint security and the security of Germany." 

Kiesinger does not want to founder on the question of the German defence bud¬ 
get. He wants the East to understand that when he says relaxation of tension, 
that is what he really means. But under no circumstances does he wish to in¬ 
crease the security risk to an already menaced Germany. The subject of Ger¬ 
man budgetary policy remains: how to increase security in these changing times. 
Perhaps the chancellor can give as the reason for the confusion aroused by the 
controversy over the reduction of the defence budget thot the German people 
have once again left security worries to their politicians. But now they are 
showing concern, just as Germany's allies were irritated, at rumours that Bonn 
might neglect their and Germany's security. Kiesinger and his government now 
have to solve the dilemma how Bonn is to harmonise its obligations to its friends 
with the need to consolidate Germany's financial situation. 

For a time, it seemed that differences were developing between the ideas of the 
defence minister and the intentions of the government leader. This dispute was 
complicated by differing facts given by Finance Minister Strauss and Defence 
Minister Schrader as to available defence funds. Before Chancellor Kiesinger 
could approach the NATO allies with a firm concept, *he therefore obtained 
comprehensive and detailed information from all senior German officers concerned 
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with defence and political heads of the defence organisation. The public ''chorus" 
which accompanied this factual discussion naturally delayed the working-out 
of a concept in which justice could be done to both the security requirement 
and the urgent need for economy. And it became increasingly plain that the 
defence minister and the Bundeswehr chiefs under his command were not acting 
out of local patriotism but out of a sense of duty, to ensure that the defence 
budget was not cut too drastically. 

Karl Willy Beer 


HELPING TO RECONSTRUCT ISRAEL 


DK BONN. - A large number of young Germans wishing to help in the reconstruc* 
tion of Israel have approached the Israeli embassy in Bonn and various social 
welfare organisations in the Federal Republic since the Middle East war. Of 
500 applicants, 30 are now being selected. They will leave by air at the be¬ 
ginning of August to spend eight weeks in Israel. The chances of going along 
with them are therefore small. The process of selection is meticulous so as to 
ensure that only those who are really willing to work and whose character is 
suitable will be sent to Israel. Volunteers must be over 21 and under 25. 

Organisation of the scheme is being carried out by the “International Youth 
Community Services", which for many years have run work camps for young 
volunteers from many countries. They have proved their worth in disaster opera¬ 
tions - at the floods in Florence and the river Po basin last November, the 
organisation managed to set up temporary accommodation for young volunteers 
within a very short time. Italians remember well the volunteer work of the In¬ 
ternational Youth Community Services, particularly because the “teenagers and 
twens" found effortless contact with the local population. They were not 
afraid of the cold and wet. But how they will react to the heat of high summer 
in Israel is another matter. 

A representative of the organisation is at present in Jerusalem preparing 
for their work there, and he hopes for the support of local authorities. In Bonn 
financial assistance has been promised by the Federal Ministry for Family 
and Youth Affairs. The volunteers themselves must contribute about 300 Marks 
towards their expenses. 
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THE"AGATHA CHRISTIE OF BONN" 


Goose pimples in the Federal Capital 

DK BONN. - Quite a lot of Bonn folk think life in the West German capital 
is dominated too much by officialdom. There's not enough excitement, they 
say. Now, a housewife in Bad Godesberg, adjoining Bonn, is doing some¬ 
th! ng about this situation. She has written a tough thriller, with Bonn as its 
setting. “Why should crime stories always happen in London 11 , she asked 
herself. When the novel appeared in print a few days ago, it was sold out 
at the “scene of the crime" within a few hours. 


The woman Who supplies goose.pimples 11 6 la Bonn" won an award from a big 
thriller publisher with her crime story .debut "Whisky party by the Rhine". And 
she has read only 23 crime thrillers. 


Dr. Irmgard Wagner is a woman with three professions and two names. There 
is Irmgard Wagner, housewife, wife of a bank official and mother of three 
children. As Dr. Irmgard Wagner, she is a political economist, and compiles 
scientific market analyses for a world-famous London company. When she 
hunts spies and murderers with her typewriter, she becomes Maria Mandie. 
"Irmgard Wagner sounds much too upright for a thriller writer." 


She was born in Oldenburg, went to school in Berlin, and studied at Gttttingen 
and Freiburg universities, graduating with a thesis entitled "Market Economy 
and Transport' 1 . ("My first book", she iays) But writing had taken hold of 
her. She wrote birthday and Christmas stories for her children Martin (9), 

Ursula (7) and Bettina (5). She found it no trouble to switch from fairy tales 
to thrillers. "At the moment, only my husband profits from this. My children 
prefer Mark Twain and Grimm's fairy tales." 


Maria Mandie speaks fast, swajlowing whole syllables. And she handles her 
"weapon" - the typewriter - just as rapidly. "It takes ten days to complete 
one book." So far, she has now written three crime stories. The first takes 
place in Bonn, in a society which she has known for years. 


Amateur detective Roderick Helmold is assigned with finding out who murdered 
a defence ministry translator and smuggled him into the bungalow of a bank ma¬ 
nager. A ministry official named Malthus? The strange teacher? Or the secretary 
who was so interested in secret ministry- documents? 
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Maria Mandie loves her "goose pimples business". And it doesn't worry her 
when neighbours and friends tell her now and again that thriller-writing is 
hardly suited to a doctor of political economics. Recently, she has earned 
the name "Agatha Christie of Bonn". Naturally, she has no objection to the 
great success of the famous Englishwoman. Bui she confides: "1 would never 
dress so terribly as Agatha Christie". 

t Horst Zimmermann 


ON THE SHORES OF HAMMAMET 


Young Germans in Tunisia 

DK BONN. - The German Association for International Youth Exchange - 
largest youth travel organisation in the Federal Republic - has launched 
a scheme under the motto "German-Tunisian understanding on the shores 
of Hammamet". Good relations with a host country are being sought and 
promoted to a greater extent in this project than in the case of normal holi¬ 
days in foreign countries. 

Representatives of the German society have therefore thoroughly prepared 
the planned tours, in which youngsters over the age of 16 take part. Be¬ 
fore the Middle East war broke out, a programme was worked out in conjunction 
with the Tuni sian government under which numerous excursions into Tune- 
sia's interior and visits to cultural and social institutions have already begun. 
Meetings vith official government representatives and senior administrative 
officials were also arranged. A new holiday centre was set up on the shores 
of Hammamet. 

But while this was all going on, the Middle East war broke out. The opening 
of the holiday centre took place at a time of the greatest tensions. But the young 
Germans present were able to surmount Tunisian mistrust which had thus been 
unleashed. During visits to two Tunisian "children's villages" (Binizerta and 
Monastir), they spontaneously offered to "adopt" them, and bought toys 
which they presented to the children during a later visit. 

Since then, German-Tunisian youth understanding has developed with youth¬ 
ful frankness and freedom from prejudice. Members of the German Life-saving 
Society have been giving swimming lessons, while young Tunisians teach 
yachting. Language difficulties are overcome easily at sport and play. The 
parties of young Germans stay three weeks in Hammamet. By the end of this 
summer, 600 will have been there, getting to know this north African coast 
and its inhabitants* • 
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A FILLIP FOR THE GERMAN ECONOMY 


More than 5,000 Million DM for Public Investment 

DK BONN. - The Federal Government in Bonn has drawn up and approved a 
new economic and business programme to be launched in mid-October of this 
year. The government decided on this programme because, by the beginning 
of Summer, there were still no signs of an economic revival. 


The production level and exploitation of industrial capacity were unsatisfactory. 
Unemployment and short-time work of the past winter receded only slowly. On 
the whole, the German economy was not balanced. In addition, public in¬ 
vestment was considerably lower than last year because of budget cuts in the 
states and districts. Stocks declined above all and, as a result of the decline 
of work and incomes, private consumption was barely higher than a year 
ago. 


To counteract this development, the Federal Government will channel 2,700 
million Marks (about 660 million US Dollars) into the economy. Of this sum, 
1,200 million DM ( 300 million Dollars) will go on Federal Government in¬ 
vestment, 1,000 million DM ( 250 million Dollars) on financing joint projects 
undertaken by the Federal and state governments and 500 million DM (125 
million Dollars) on the joint financing of communal investment. 


The joint projects, to which the Federal states will contribute another 1,000 
million DM from therr own funds, centre on the extension and construction 
of universities and colleges, and on roadways and traffic and house-building. 
The federal government will draw the 500 million DM for the communal authori¬ 
ties from the special ERP fund. This is designed chiefly to help finance in¬ 
vestment in communally owned firms. 

» 

The Bonn government expects that the Federal states, for their part, will 
place another 1,000 million DM at the disposal of communal authorities, 
while the latter must themselves raise a further 500 million DM. In all, the 
programme will set in motion investments totalling around 5,200 million DM 
(1,300 million Dollars). 

The selection of projects and details of how they are to be financed were dis¬ 
cussed for the first time by the Federal Economic and Finance Ministries under 
the chairmanship of Economic Minister Schiller in an economic council, created 
specially for this purpose, and in which all Federal states and the chief com¬ 
munal authorities were represented. 


At the same time, the Federal Government extended the concept of the existing 
economic programme by agreeing to set aside additional credits and interest 
grants to secure new orders in the states and communities. 
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The Federal Government itself will mobilise a credit volume of 2,700 million DM 
(almost 700 million Dollars). Of this, 850 milli on DM (220 million Dollars) have 
been earmarked for investment. Efforts will be concentrated here on roads, water 
supply, science and research, communications and public health as well as 
rationalisation of administration. Investment in the industrial Ruhr district, in 
the Saarland and regions along the east-west border will be given priority.The 
Bonn government will provide an interest advance of 100 million DM (25 
million Dollars) for the building of 10,000 homes, and the states will advance 
a further 50 million DM. 


Hilde Bogner 


AID FROM GERMANY 


Four German-Arab Organisations, the German-Jordanian, German-Tunisian, 
German-Algerian and German-Moroccan Societies, in a joint appeal, have 
called on the Federal Chancellor and the Foreign Minister to take immediate 
steps to increase aid to the Arab countries and to use all their influence to 
help restore normal conditions in the Arab states. They ask for aid for refugees, 
support for economic revival and German participation in the reconstruction 
of destroyed towns and regions. Munich doctors have clubbed together and 
donated medical supplies worth 150,000 DM (about 38,000 Dollars) to the 
countries of the Middle East. Yet another consignment of German food has 
arrived in Jordan, containing 120,000 ready-to-eat meals for refugees, con¬ 
tributed by German Catholics. The transport costs are being borne by the 
Federal Government. The German-Jordanian Society launched a “Help 
Jordanian Families' 1 campaign to gather assistance for the canvass-town pro¬ 
ject at Amman, which will house 7,000 refugees. The first collection brought 
in 100,000 DM (25,000 Dollars). A Gelsenkirchen mining company provided 
a team of relief workers free of cost. Some 70,000 of the 170,000 Jordanian 
refugees so far do not have even emergency accommodation. A remark by 
the Beirut weekly newspaper “Al Rassmal" shows that German readiness to 
help has not gone unnoticed: “Instead of agitating against the Federal Repub¬ 
lic, the Arabs should take an example from it.“ "Le Soir", which also appears 
in Beirut, noted: “A financial crisis does not prevent the Federal Republic 
from adopting a generous attitude towards the Arabs. 1 * 

( DK) 
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OUR CARS VIBRATE TOO MUCH 


Superiority of Hydropneumatic Springing 

DK BERLIN. - When driving a car, we are exposed to mechanical vibrations 
which may become obnoxious. As far as the engineering side is concerned, 
two engineers of Berlin's Technical University, H. Bruns and F. Wollner, 
have made a scientific study of car vibrations, which resulted in some remarkabl 
findings. 

First,all cars of all countries proved to vibrate far too much. The difference 
of vibrations on various sorts of road metalling was studied. Last but not least 
hydropneumatic springs proved vastly superior to conventional steel springs, 
in particular at high speed. Doctors will have to establish the medical tole¬ 
rance for vibrations, while the engineers chose personal sensibility of vibration 
as a measure “of oscillatory strength. This is indeed what the ordinary driver 
feels, and complains of. There is a threshold below which no vibration is felt. 
Above this threshold, four stages of increasing sensibility can be distinguished 
up to the limit where vibration becomes unbearable. 

Regulation no 2057 of VDl (Association of German Engineers) lays down that 
sensibility of vibration is measured by the U K' 1 value. “K" is a non-dimensional 
entity and is determined with a device specially developed by engineers of 
the Teqhnical University of Berlin. This"comfort gauge 11 contains an accelerator 
and a mini-computer to do the calculations prescribed by VDl. The apparatus 
takes its electricity from a battery and weighs only 10 lbs. It is suitable for 
measuring all sorts of vibrations, for example, those in a factory which vibrates 
owing to its machines, or those in railways , cars and buses. The engineers of 
Berlin seized upon motor-car springs to begin with. 

The result was alarming. The desirable stages would be A to C (insensible to 
faintly sensible), but what was found were stages F to G (very strongly felt). 
The “K" value ought to be between 0.1 and 0.6, but in reality it is between 
5.0 and 15.Q which is many times the desirable range. 

The vague statements of car makers in all countries regarding the advertized 
wonderful springing of their cars will now have to be replaced by accurate 
scientific figures. Unfortunately all cars have now be shown to vibrate un¬ 
comfortably much. Apart from the tyres, springs do most of the cushioning of the 
car against the jerks of the road. Springs are designed to convert the jerks 
into soft undulations which are damped to die off as fast as possible. In addi¬ 
tion to conventional laminated springing, many types of springs have been de¬ 
signed, including rubber springing, pie engineers at Berlin compared the 
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action of conventional steel springs with that of recent hydropneumatic springs. 
The "K" value rises from 6.0 to 7.0 with conventional springs as the speed is 
increased from 12 to 40 miles per hour, and goes up steeply until 12.0 as 
the speed rises further to 60 miles. Now all U K" figures above 4.0 signify 
"strongly felt vibrations'*. In a car with hydropneumatic springing, the "K" * 

value remains stable at 5.5 up to 40 miles per hour, and even at a higher 
speed it rises only slowly to reach 6.0 at 60 miles per hour. 

Within the practical range of speed, hydropneumatic springs damp road vibrations 
roughly twice as well as conventional springs do. But hydropneumatic springing 
is an expensive affair. The cushioning is actually done by a certain amount of 
gas enclosed in a cylinder limited by a membrane at one end. The volume 
outside the membrane is filled with hydraulic oil which takes up the jerks 
with the aid of a piston. The oiI-pressure is transferred to the membrane via 
the membrane*. The oil part of the cylinder may contain throttles to help in 
the damplng*of the jerks. Though even the "K 11 figures of hydropneumatic 
springs are still within the "strongly felt" range, they are at its lower limit 
rather than the upper one. Car manufbcturers might make a note of this. 

The engineers, Bruns and Wallner, also drove the same car over various kinds 
of road to measure “K" with their new device. On "Avus", the well-known 
racing au£o-road of Berlin, U K" was between 6./ and 7./ up to 40 miles as 
before, but above that speed there was again a steep rise, a difference in quality 
showing qp between the two directions of driving. In one direction “K" was 
finally 12./ as in the former case* but in the other direction the figure rose 
only to 10.0. Small-tile pavement proved worst. The “K" value began about 
8.0 at 12 miles to rise in a linear way to 12.0 at 40 miles and 13.0 at 45 miles 
per hour, when the experiments were stopped. The testers point out that such 
measurements would be appropriate in trucks and buses which usually vibrate 
much more than might be considered healthy to drivers and passengers. The new 
vibration gauge also enables engineers *o test the' influence of seats, tyres, 
and shock-absorbers on driving comfort. 

. . 

Dr. Walter Theimer 


We'should be glad to receive a specimen of any of your issues which contain 
material from this bulletin. 
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